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Ir is certain that great anxiety prevails at present throughout the 
country respecting our position in Afghanistan, and the probable issue 
of events in that quarter. The unreasoning scare, indeed, which arose 
last month both in India and at home, in consequence of the inter- 
ruption for a few days of telegraphic communication with General 
Roberts’s force, testifies to the feverish state of public feeling. Pro- 
phets of evil, on one side, alarm the country with their weekly homilies 
of curse andcommination. Political orators, on the other, improve the 
occasion by magnifying the dangers of the situation for party pur- 
poses. If I venture, then, under such circumstances, to appear again, 
pen in hand, before the public, I think it right to explain that I do 
not come forward as a controversialist or a prophet. I make no claim 
to be the apologist of the Government, or the exponent of an occult 
policy. I write simply as an independent observer who, by applying 
his long experience of Central Asian. affairs—extending now over a 
period of fifty years—to passing events, is able to form an opinion 
on the present crisis at least as worthy of attention as that of the 
amateur critics of the public press, and who is desirous, at a period 
of great national interest, to place that opinion before the public, to 
be taken for what it may be worth. 

I shall not revive the vexed question as to which party in the State 
is to be held responsible for the Afghan war, though some new light 
has been thrown upon the subject by recent discoveries at Cabul. 
It is asserted, for instance, in the Indian papers, and apparently on 
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the best authority, that Yacub Khan has been very unreserved in 
his communications with our officers, and has made disclosures of 
some moment with regard to his father’s dealings with the British 
and Russian Governments respectively. He is said to have described 
Shir Ali as having left Amballa in 1869 in some degree disappointed, 
but not to have been offended or hopeless till 1873, when, on the 
return of his messenger from Simla, he resolved to throw in his lot 
with Russia, and accordingly formed an alliance with that Govern- 
ment, which continued uninterrupted till the final catastrophe in 
1878. Now, although this explanation contains to me no unex- 
pected revelation of Shir Ali’s feelings, but is; onthe contrary, a 
mere confirmation of the views which, in common with many others, 
I had always taken of the respective results of the Amballa and 
the Simla conference, it does, I confess, suggest some important 
considerations in stating that the Amir’s alliance with Russia 
was continued uninterrupted from 1873 to the termination of his 
career: an alliance, as I understand the statement, not dependent on 
strict treaty engagements, but cultivated and maintained by the con- 
stant interchange of friendly and confidential correspondence, and in 
evident substitution of a previously existing good understanding with 
England. The importance of this admission is twofold. It authen- 
ticates, in the first place, the charge that has been so often brought 
against Russia of sustained duplicity in keeping up political relations 
with Cabul through ler most trusted officers in Asia, while in Europe 
she repudiated any such connection, and asserted over and ever again, 
in the most solemn manner, that ‘ Afghanistan was beyond the scope 
of ‘her political action.’ And, in the seeond place, it: points to the 
conclusion that the Peshawer conference, and the various negotiations 
which preceded it, were mere shams, encouraged by Shir ‘Ali for no 
other purpose than that of gaining time, while he matured: arrange- 
ments with his Russian allies. Yaeub»Khan’s brief explanation, 
indeed, of his father’s policy’ compared with the provisions of the 
treaty negotiated ‘by Stolietof at Cabul, which are also.given‘in the 
Indian papers, as communicated by the subordinates employed in the 
negotiations, enable us for the first time to comprehend with :dis- 
tinctness and certainty the true position of affairs at the -Amir’s 
court at the close of 1878, a position which, in my view, gave to 
the Afghan war a strictly national character, and rendered. it 
quite independent of the engagements or’ predilections | of - par- 
ties competing for power in England. I have no wish’ to -waste 
time in controversy, but as this view of the question; which would raise 
the Afghan war beyond the sphere of: party debate, is, I know, much 
contested, I would ask leave briefly to state the heads of the argument 
as it ‘presents itself to: my deliberate judgment. -[ am quite-free to 
admit, then, that the necessity for armed intervention in-Afghanistan 
might have been obviated: by better statesmanship in: bygone years. 
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We might probably have attached Shir Ali to our interests as com- 
pletely as we had attached Dost Mahomed Khan towards the close of 
his career, by a timely and efficient support against the competitors 
who, when he first entered on his birthright, challenged his supremacy 
and for years obstructed his path to power; or at a later period—at 
Amballa, for instance—we might have expiated our previous short- 
comings, and secured Shir Ali’s loyalty by a personal and dynastic 
guarantee; or, if we hesitated to commit India to liabilities of this 
magnitude, we might have reassured the Amir as to his political 
safety and have at any rate secured his respect, by showing a bolder 
front to Russia after the Khiva campaign, and arresting, under a threat 
of war, her further advance towards our Indian frontier. Any one of 
these lines of policy would, it may be admitted, have rendered the 
present war unnecessary ; but we have now passed beyond such specu- 
lations, and any recurrence to the subject is useless, except as an his- 
torical lesson for future generations, The only question for present 
consideration is whether at the close of 1878 it would have been 
possible with a due regard to the safety of India to avoid de- 
claring war with Cabul. The position at the court of the Amir, as 
we have learnt from our later experience at Cabul, and from the in- 
sight we have gained into Russian, proceedings, was simply as follows : 
—Shir Ali had cultivated for the preceding five years close and con- 
fidential relations with Russia; he had deliberately renounced the 
nope of preserving the friendship of England; in the meantime he 
had prepared a most formidable armament: he had collected sixty- 
eight regiments of regular infantry, armed for the most part with 
serviceable rifles, and sixteen regiments of cavalry; he had at his 
disposal about 300 guns and an enormous amount of powder, ammu- 
nition, and material of war; and, to crown all, his influence over the 
border tribes, who constitute the chief element of Afghan strength, was 
at least as powerful as his father’s, and was liable at any moment to 
be employed against us. Under such circumstances, he received with 
distinction a Russian Envoy. and concluded a treaty with the Russian 
Government which guaranteed to him the protection of the Emperor 
in regard both to foreign and domestic enemies, and virtually placed 
the whole resources of the country at the disposal of his Russian ally. 
Shortly before this critical period our own relations with Russia had 
been strained to the utmost, and in view of eventualities a consider- 
able Russian force had actually marched from the Turkistan head- 
quarters towards the Afghan frontier, for service beyond the Oxus. 
It was quite possible, too, though the Treaty of Berlin had been 
signed, that local misunderstanding or collision might impede its 
execution, and that we might thus be obliged after all to confront 
Russia in the field. Let me ask if any British Minister would have 
ventured under such circumstances to leave Russia in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of her vantage-ground in Afghanistan. Even without her 
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co-operation the position of Shir Ali in respect to the Punjab would 
have been very similar to that of Cetewayo in respect to Natal; but 
with that co-operation—Russian officers being available to lead the 
troops and fortify the passes ; Russian money being forthcoming to re- 
plenish the Cabul Treasury ; and Russian science being at hand to sup- 
plement the Afghan wants—the danger which threatened British India 
was, I contend, of the gravest character. It is my firm conviction that 
no British Minister, whether Liberal or Conservative, could have re- 
mained insensible to such weighty considerations. If the Duke of 
Argyll had been at the India Office in 1878, he would, equally with 
Lord Cranbrook, have recognised it as an imperative duty for the 
safety of British India to break up the Russo-Afghan confederacy, 
and he would have further felt himself obliged, as the only means of 
accomplishing this end—after the attempt to send a friendly mission 
had failed—to push an army up the passes and threaten Cabul. 

It seems to me that this point once admitted there is no room for 
further argument ; and moreover that, since the resolution to embark 
in war was first taken in defence of the national interests, our pro- 
ceedings have been marked throughout with singular moderation and 
consistency of purpose. Events have certainly hurried on in a 
most rapid sequence, and have carried us further than we either 
contemplated or desired; but we have done our utmost in the past 
and are doing our utmost at the present time to restrict the area 
of action, and if in any case the limit of our original lines should be 
transgressed, our misfortune, not our will, must bear the blame. After 
the advance, for instance, on Jellalabad and on the Piwer pass had 
been accomplished—an advance which was as skilfully planned as it 
was brilliantly executed, and which impressed not only the Afghans, 
but their Russian protectors also, with a very high estimate of our 
military strength—we halted in mid career to allow time for a possible 
settlement. There can be no doubt that Roberts, after defeating the 
enemy at the Piwer pass, might have marched directly upon Cabul, and 
have occupied the city, there and then, either with or without the co- 
operation of the Jellalabad column, but it was judged that so sudden a 
collapse of the Afghan power would embarrass rather than benefit our 
future prospects. We preferred accordingly to wait, and in due time 
negotiated the Treaty of Gandamak, our special object being, not to 
ruin the Afghan monarchy, but to banish Russian influence and 
Russian intrigue from Cabul and its neighbourhood once for all; 
while at the same time we provided for possible difficulties in the 
future by strengthening our Indian frontier, and by establishing at 
the Afghan capital a permanent mission for observation, for counsel, 
and for support. 

It has been the fashion, judging after the event, to denounce 
the Treaty of Gandamak, as a notable example of diplomatic 
pedantry, as a project, indeed, wrong in principle, cumbrous and un- 
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manageable in its details, and aiming at impracticable results. I 
have always maintained, on the contrary, that, except in regard to 
the abandonment of Candahar, it was a sound political compact, and 
shadowed forth a fairly reasonable scheme for the future government 
of Afghanistan, consistently with British interests and with a due 
regard to the rights and feelings of the inhabitants. 

In reality the success or failure of the treaty depended on the 
character of Yacub Khan, which was a dark element in the calculation. 
There were many who doubted his power and foresaw local troubles 
ahead, but had no reason to mistrust the estimate that had been formed 
of his personal capacity and loyalty. It may have been an error 
to allow Cavagnari—fea rless, self-reliant, and admirably fitted 
as he was to acquire, if time had been allowed, a commanding influence 
in the country—to proceed on his mission, attended by such a 
moderate escort; but it must be remembered that the fatal catastrophe 
—a catastrophe which will remain as a dark spot in our annals to all 
time—did not arise from the smallness of the escort. There was 
ample time to relieve the Mission after the first alarm was 
given, had there been a vigorous and loyal ruler in the Bala Hissar 
to second the gallant efforts of the Guides. As it was, an escort of a 
regiment, or even of a brigade, would not have sufficed, without 
support from the local authorities, to hold the Mission-quarters 
till succour arrived, against the forces united in the attack. But 
no good can arise from pursuing this painful subject further. I 
merely wish to point out that this deplorable incident of the Afghan 
struggle was alike independent of the political grounds on which the 
war was undertaken and of the principles on which it was conducted, 
but was due to causes over which the Government of India had in 
reality no control whatever. We have, in fact, had more than our due 
share of misfortunes since the war began. It was most unfortunate for 
us in the first place that Shir Ali was persuaded to fly prematurely 
from Cabul, for had he remained at his post long enough to test the 
hollowness of the Russian promises, it is not at all unlikely that he 
might have been reclaimed from that most unnatural connection, and 
have thus proved to us in the sequel an ally as honest and trusted as 
he would certainly have been powerful to protect our interests. But 
it was still more unfortunate that on leaving his capital he trans- 
ferred his power to so weak and irresolute a character as Yacub 
Khan. There had been disquieting rumours, long previously, that 
Yacub Khan’s imprisonment at Cabul had impaired both his mental 
and his physical faculties, but Cavagnari’s intercourse with him at 
Gandamak did not confirm the story. Our envoy, on the contrary, 
believed him to be well disposed and sufficiently docile and sagacious 
to profit by the counsel he was prepared to give him. It was not, 
indeed, till after some weeks’ experience at Cabul that there was any 
reason to mistrust this estimate of Yacub’s powers. Latterly the 
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envoy had occasion, it is believed, to complain of Yacub’s inertness 
and indecision, but whether to these shortcomings the Amir added 
the more serious offence of disloyalty, has been the subject of inquiry, 
the result of which has not yet transpired. The Treaty of Gandamak 
ean thus, I submit, be hardly held responsible for the Cabul massacre, 
or for the long series of embarrassments it has brought in its train. 
That the said treaty, indeed, was an honest endeavour to protect 
our interests with as little disturbance as possible to existing rights, 
and did not, therefore, merit the obloquy and ridicule that have been 
cast on it, is proved by the conviction which now presses on all 
practical men, both in England and in India, that in any new 
arrangement of our Afghan relations, the closer we adhere, as far as 
Cabul is concerned, to the Gandamak engagements, the better for 
the peace and security of India. 

It may now be convenient to take a rapid survey of the events 
which have led up to our present position. General Roberts’s 
advance upon Cabul from the Shutar Gardan Pass during the first 
week of October is admitted on all hands to have been as brilliant a 
military movement as was ever executed. Its rapidity and dash 
seem to have completely disconcerted the Afghan plan of resistance, 
which was further neutralised by the flight of the Amir, who, in a 
frenzy of bewilderment and fear, joined the British camp with his 
principal Ministers as our troops debouched upon the Loghar Plain. 
The political position, however, was embarrassing enough even at this 
early period. Our immediate object was to avenge the treacherous mur- 
der of the British Envoy and his suite ; but could the Amir be trusted 
to co-operate in measures of severity which must irretrievably compro- 
mise him with his subjects? In General Roberts’s first proclamation 
of October 3, on approaching Cabul, he put boldly forward the 
authority and interests of Yacub Khan as identical with our own; 
and even on the 13th, on appointing a British Military Governor to 
the city, and imposing stringent penalties on the townspeople, he 
assumed to be acting with the full consent of his Highness ; but on 
the following day, Yacub Khan walked to the British camp, 
accompanied by only two attendants, and threw up the Amirship, 
saying that ‘his life was miserable, and he would rather be a grass- 
cutter in the British camp than ruler of Afghanistan.’ It was in 
vain that General Roberts urged him to reconsider the serious step 
he was taking. Yacub never faltered in his resolve, and is now an 
exile in India. 

It occurred to some at the time that it might possibly be to 
the public advantage that the British Government should thus be 
relieved of so very doubtful and inefficient an ally, but consequences 
soon made themselves felt of such extreme gravity, on the other side, 
as entirely to dispel any such illusion. The immediate effect of 
Yacub Khan’s disappearance, and the virtual extinction which it in- 
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volved of the Baruckzye dynasty—for there was no available member of 
the family qualified in any way to take his place—was to necessitate 
the disintegration of Afghanistan, thus scattering to the winds the 
prospect we had so long entertained and clung to, of a ‘ strong, friendly 
and independent power’ on our north-western frontier. Asa first result 
came forward the obvious necessity of retaining our position at 
Candahar. We had only promised to withdraw from that province 
in the hope of preserving a united Afghanistan. If such an object 
were no longer attainable, a permanent military occupation of the 
Western Afghan capital became indispensable to our safety; and 
with an arrangement of this nature were inseparably connected 
further considerations of the utmost moment in regard to the future 
government of Herat. The more immediate object of solicitude, 
however, was the state of affairs at Cabul. No one—not the ex- 
tremest optimist—could doubt, after the experience of General 
Roberts’s occupation of the capital, that we were objects of intense 
dislike to the Eastern Afghan population generally. The Hindoo 
traders of Cabul, it is true, and perhaps a certain portion of the Tajik 
shopkeepers and the agricultural peasantry, might appreciate the bene- 
fits of order and good government, and thus welcome our presence ; 
but to the great majority of the population, to the disbanded soldiers 
and tribesmen, to the priesthood, the nobles and the landowners 
generally, we were infidels and aliens, enemies to their faith and 
freedom, whom it was incumbent on them to resist to the bitter end. 
No one, indeed, can read the depositions of the few Sepoys of the 
escort who survived the massacre, without feeling that there exists 
a great gulf of hatred and mistrust between us and the Eastern 
Afghans which it will take years of careful and conciliatory treat- 
ment to bridge over. As soon, indeed, as General Roberts entered 
upon the very difficult task of executive government which had 
devolved upon him in consequence of Yacub Khan’s abdication, he 
was made sensibly aware of the intensity of the feeling against us. 
Two Sirdars of note, Shahbaz Khan Baruckzye, and Abdulla Khan, 
who had been sent as local governors respectively to Kohistan and 
Loghar, were compelled by a rising of the people to retire precipi- 
tately to Cabul, while a third chieftain, Mahomed Hassan Khan, a 
half-brother to Shir Ali, who was a great favourite in the British 
camp, from his kind disposition and his hearty frankness of manner, 
and who was employed as our representative in the Mydan district, 
was murdered by a body of men from the hills, in revenge, as it is 
said, for the previous burning of their villages.! It is not likely that 
the feeling of the Cabulis towards us will have been improved by 


1 These villages, which belonged to Bahadur Khan, chief of the Omar-Kheil 
division of the Ghilzyes of Mydan, were burnt on November 24, as a punishment 
for having fired on Captain Turner’s detachment which had visited them on the 
previous day in quest of forage and supplies, 
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the severe fighting which took place on the hills around the city 
upon the 13th and 14th of December, or by the heavy loss inflicted 
on the insurgents in their subsequent assault on the Shirpoor en- 
trenchments. We may now accept it as an undoubted fact that, 
although our military character stands higher than ever in Afghan 
estimation, although neither the tribesmen nor the disbanded soldiery 
will probably again make a determined stand against us, except 
under exceptionally favourable conditions, still we are as far off, or 
farther off than ever, from the pacification of Eastern Afghanistan. 
The inhabitants of the Kohistan of Cabul upon the one side, including 
the numerous valleys which run up from the Kohistan into the Hindu- 
Kush range and its branches, together with the warlike Ghilzye popu- 
lation stretching from Laghman to below Ghazni, are our implacable 
enemies, and will continue to be so through many long years, 
probably, of conflict and disorder. It is a poor consolation to me 
personally to know that I always protested against meddling with 
such a hornets’ nest as Cabul, that I counselled indeed bestowing our 
undivided attention upon Western Afghanistan, while we left ‘ Cabul 
and Ghazni, the scene of our old disasters, to struggle on in isolated 
anarchy.’* Destiny has been too strong; we have been forced on by 
a train of adverse circumstances, by a concatenation of events which 
we could not control, into our present position as ‘ conquerors of 
Cabul;’ and the question now is how we can convert a tenure of 
so very undesirable a nature into a lasting bulwark of defence to India. 

There are two courses which we may pursue, and two courses which 
we may not pursue. We may decide in favour of annexation pur et 
simple; or we may be content with control and protection without 
annexation. On the other hand, we cannot retire altogether, nor can 
we long maintain our present position, in military occupation, and yet 
not in possession. Ifwedecide to annex the country and hold it vi et 
armis, as the Moghul Emperors of India held it for two centuries, we 
must submit to many sacrifices. The expense of such an annexation, 
in the first place, would be serious, for the annual revenue of Cabul is 
small, not above eighty lakhs of rupees all told, and we should for 
many years be only able to realise a small portion of that revenue, 
and even that small portion at the cost of constant bloodshed ; our 
civil administration, indeed, for a long time to come would be beset 
with difficulty ; our officers would meet with opposition from the 
Moolahs, from the Maliks, from the tribesmen and villagers alike. 
To disarm the country generally would be quite beyond our power, 
and we should have infinite trouble in repressing disorder and 
establishing an efficient police. That the task, however, would be 
impossible, [ will not pretend to assert; and, in some respects at any 
rate, there would be compensating advantages. 

But there are many in England to whom annexation is utterly 

2 See England and Russia in the East. 2nd Edition, p. 209. 
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distasteful, as implying outrage, territorial greed, and national dis- 
honour, not to speak of the very serious complications that might 
arise from extending our Indian frontier to the north, so as to become 
immediately conterminous with Russian dependencies. Politicians of 
the broadest views on other questions of frontier defence recoil, in- 
deed, with dismay from the idea of placing British garrisons in My- 
meneh, in Balkh and in Kunduz, 600 miles beyond the Indus, a 
measure nevertheless which would infallibly follow on the annexation 
of Cabul, unless we adopted the still more dangerous expedient of a 
common frontier with Russia along the crests of the Hindu-Kush. 
To such politicians it would seem far preferable that Afghan Turk- 
istan, and Cabul should not be annexed, but should be ruled by native 
chiefs, politically dependent on the British Government, but uncon- 
trolled in their administrative functions. General Roberts is about 
to experimentalise in this direction, by sending Hashim Khan, the 
son of our pensioner, Mahomed Sherif Khan, who resides in India, to 
Balkh as provincial governor, and we must patiently await the result. 
The Uzbeg population of the province will accept probably without 
a murmur a British nominee, but the allegiance of the sporadic 
Afghans, Ghilzye settlers, and Durani military retainers, can hardly 
be counted on. If British support.is too obtrusive, it will certainly 
excite opposition; if kept entirely in the background, the authority 
of the Governor will be reduced to a shadow, especially if, as we have 
reason to believe, a candidate with the claims of Abdur-Rahman 
Khan should appear upon the scene ready to strike in for power. 
How the responsible authorities will ultimately determine this 
knotty question of the future government of Eastern Afghanistan, I 
shall not venture to predict ; but if, as appears probable, they decide 
against annexation and recur tothe familiar model of a protected Indian 
State, if in fact they resolve to withdraw from all executive detail, 
leaving to the native chiefs as much liberty of action as is compatible 
with the dependence of Afghanistan upon Great Britain, then I would 
venture tosubmit that, in order to confirm our supremacy and guarantee 
our right to an exclusive political control over the nation, it would 
be of the first importance to establish a strong nucleus of power 
at the capital, and to retain in our hands a complete command of 
the military organisation of the province. Undoubtedly if we were 
prepared to maintain a permanent garrison of 2,000 British troops of 
all arms in an unassailable position at Cabul, amply provisioned and 
stored, so as to bid defiance if necessary to the whole power of Eastern 
Afghanistan, and if we further raised a contingent of 20,000 men 
from the Hazarehs, Kizzil-bashis, and Parsiwans, furnishing them with 
arms of precision and placing them under British officers, as in the 
case of the Hyderabad Contingent, then we might safely allow the 
local Sirdars to levy revenue and exercise all the functions of executive 
government ; our Resident in the mean time remaining in the British 
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citadel, from whence, secure against all personal danger, he might 
direct the Afghan councils, watch the northern frontier, and act as 
referee between rival interests. Under such a system there would 
be friction at first starting, and to a very serious extent. The 
jealousy of the chiefs who had formerly held military command, but 
were now unemployed, would keep alive disaffection among the 
peasantry, and it would be long before the country settled down into 
anything like order or content ; but still patience and firmness will 
do wonders, and looking at the results obtained in other quarters 
where our officers have undertaken to civilise communities not less 
fierce and untamable than the Afghans, it would not be presumptuous 
to expect an ultimate success. At any rate the experiment of intro- 
ducing a native and quasi-independent civil authority throughout 
the province in substitution for the direct military pressure which we 
now exert, must surely be tried before we resort tothe more drastic and 
extreme remedy of annexation. General Roberts’s recent nomination 
of Wali Mahomed Khan as Military Governor of Cabul, following 
on his proclamations of general amnesty, are steps in the right 
direction. If this Sirdar, who is the most influential member of 
Dost Mahomed’s family now remaining at Cabul, should be able to 
make his authority generally respected in the capital and immediate 
neighbourhood, he might be subsequently promoted to the government 
of the entire province, and the experiment of native rule would 
thus be commenced under the most favourable auspices. 

It would be useless at present to indulge in further speculations. 
If our positive duties in the future are difficult to foresee, our 
negative duties are at any rate sufficiently well defined ; we cannot 
in the first place prolong for an indefinite time our present anomalous 
position in military occupation of Cabul but without assuming the 
responsibilities of permanent government. We cannot leave it an 
open question whether we are lords of the soil or merely visitors. 
The expense, indeed, of maintaining a force of 10,000 men at Cabul 
with a perfect line of communication to Peshawer, is too great to be 
borne without grudging; and it must further be remembered that 
this heavy expenditure must continue unabated until our line of 
policy is finally declared, while the effect of our indecision in the 
mean time must be to keep alive in the country a state of feverish 
expectancy and unrest. 

Nor, I submit, as another negative duty equally certain and well 
defined, can we possibly retire within our Indian frontier, as we did 
in 1842, without any material guarantees or other tangible results of 
the war : we should simply by so doing make ourselves ridiculous to our 
friends and contemptible to our enemies. We should aggravate tenfold 
the dangers from without with which we were threatened in 1878, 
and we should weaken our hold on our Indian subjects to a perilous— 
nay, I do not hesitate to say, to a fatal—extent. Coiite que covite, 
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we must now hold on, either as the possessors or the protectors of Cabul. 
We must, I submit, under any circumstances, incorporate Jellalabad 
in our Indian territory, and extend the Punjab railway to that point ; 
and even if we were presently to withdraw our British force from Cabul, 
with the exception of the permanent garrison located in the place 
@armes to which I have before alluded, we must be prepared at any 
moment to reoccupy the place if our garrison should require support, 
or if serious danger threatened us from beyond the Oxus. 

And now, having thus cursorily glanced at the Cabul difficulties, I 
turn with a feeling of relief to other portions of the subject, where the 
prospect is less hazy and indistinct. The disintegration of Afghanis- 
tan following as a matter of course on the abolition of the Amirship at 
Cabul, it becomes necessary to consider the position of the other portions 
of the Afghan state. Badakshan, the most easterly Afghan province, may 
for the present be left to itself. Its importance to India may be esti- 
mated from the fact that it was the appanage of the Crown Prince Huma- 
yan in Baber’s original distribution of the frontier provinces. Being 
peopled by Tajiks, who are equally hostile to the Afghans and Uzbegs, 
it may be diplomatically dealt with from Cashmire by way of Gilgit 
and Chitral without reference to complications at Cabul or in Turk- 
istan, and the sooner it is so dealt with the better, since the scions of 
the old royal house, who at the commencement of Shir Ali’s troubles 
threw off the Afghan yoke, and have since, among themselves, been 
struggling for supremacy, have also, for their own purposes, engaged in 
close communication with Samarcand, and are thus liable to some 
suspicion. 

There is no denying the fact that in regard to the future settle- 
ment of Cabul the position of Afghan-Turkistan is most embarrass- 
ing. Notwithstanding that there is an identity of race between the 
inhabitants of the Bokhara territory to the north of the Oxus and the 
population on the southern side of the river from Kunduz to Mymeneh, 
it would be, I submit, a grave error on our part to allow that community 
of race to decide the political distribution without reservation or re- 
straint. «It is well known how indefatigably Russia worked throughout 
the long-protracted frontier negotiations from 1869 to 1872, in order 
to detach Afghan-Turkistan from Cabul. She failed at the time, 
mainly through the firmness of Lord Mayo’s Government, but since our 
appearance above the passes, her inspired press has revived the subject 
with such marked persistency that we may take it for granted, if 
negotiations are reopened with Russia as to our mutual relations on 
the frontier, she will claim to confine the Afghan rule to the plateau 
of the Paropamisus, the jurisdiction of Bokhara extending, according 
to this distribution, over the northern slopes of the range where the 


. Uzbegs of the plains replace the Hazareh and Eymack tribesmen. An 


arrangement of this nature, however, would bring the Russian frontier, 
or at any rate Russian influence, inconveniently near many of the 
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strong places of Afghan power. Mymeneh, for instance, which is an 
Uzbeg district northward of the great chain, is the key of Herat and 
has been for many years dependent on that city. Sir-i-pul again, 
which also belongs to an Uzbeg chief, commands the easiest passes to 
the upper plateau; while Yeka-Ulang, peopled by Hazarehs, and even 
Bamian itself, would, if the geographical rule were strictly carried out, 
be severed from Cabul. Russia has done much by establishing a 
steam flotilla on the Oxus, by surveying the course of the river, and 
by conciliating the tribes and villagers on the right bank, to realise 
her hold upon the adjacent country, but to abandon Afghan-Turkistan 
im its entirety to her insatiable grasp would be, in my opinion, most 
seriously to impair the value of our Afghan defence and to render our 
Indian frontier almost as faulty as it was before. 

The Paropamisan range itself need not much concern us. The 
Shiah Hazarehs, who occupy the eastern half of the range, are 
thoroughly well disposed to us, and will be most valuable allies, 
whether we annex or merely protect the Afghan state; while the 
tribes further west, the Firoz-Kohis, Tymenis, Tymooris, and 
Jamshidis, will naturally follow the fortunes of Herat. 

South of the range, we have first to consider Ghazni. It was un- 
fortunate that we could not spare troops to garrison this town 
before our recent occupation of Cabul. A regiment thrown in as 
Roberts was marching from the Shutar Gardan pass, and strengthened 
in due course by another regiment detached from the Candahar force, 
would have saved us in the sequel much trouble and expense. 
It may now become necessary, as the season opens, to storm the 
place in order to expel Mahomed Jan and his puppet prince. In 1842, 
when Shamsoddin Khan held the city, our engineers undertook to 
make a practicable breach in three days, from our battery of 18- 
pounders on the Bahlal Hill, so that if an attack be now ordered, the 
operations, in a military point of view, need not be of a very serious 
character; but we are in the mean time suffering much inconvenience 
and loss of prestige from the fact that Ghazni, situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the most turbulent Ghilzye tribes, offers a 
rallying-point for the disaffected, and thus keeps up the appearance 
of an organised national resistance. Ultimately Ghazni must, it 
would seem, be treated like Cabul, confided probably to an indepen- 
dent native chief, who would be dominated from our permanent camp 
at Ali Kheil or Kuram. 

The Candahar question affords the* most pleasing topic in the 
whole chapter of our Afghan relations. Here, whether we are acting 
rightly or wrongly, the horizon at any rate is clear and we can look 
ahead with little misgiving or doubt. When in August last I wrote 
an article on Afghan affairs in this Review, I vented to express a 
doubt whether the orders for evacuating Candahar early in the follow- 
ing month would really be carried out. They were not carried out. 
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The main column of the Candahar force had already left for India, 
and Sir Donald Stewart and the head-quarters were to follow on the 7th 
of September. On the 6th telegraphic orders arrived to stand fast, in 
consequence of news of the Cabul outrage. The troops returned, the 
British flag was again hoisted, and, though there has been no formal 
transfer of jurisdiction nor assumption of sovereignty on the part 
of the British Crown, I trust we may assume that Candahar has now 
virtually passed under our rule. All the proceedings of Sir Donald 
Stewart and Major St. John, his invaluable Political Assistant, have 
been marked by consummate skill, by a rare combination, indeed, of 
prudence with firmness and decision. Shir Ali Khan, the son of one 
of the old Candahar Sirdars, who has been familiar from his childhood 
with the local politics, with tribe feelings, with revenue details, with 
all the intricacies of Durani management, has been appointed Gover- 
nor of the province by proclamation, and allowed all reasonable scope 
for asserting his authority; while British intervention has been 
hitherto most sparingly used, and only to prevent abuses, to check 
extortion, and generally to promote the wellbeing of the population. 
The present administrative arrangements are understood to be only 
provisional, but I see no reason why they should not be permanent. 
There will be difficulties no doubt, in overcoming the antipathy of 
the Moolahs and Peers, who resent the appearance even of infidel 
intrusion in their affairs. There will be difficulties in equalising 
taxation between the privileged Duranis and the servile agricultural 
peasantry ; but it will, I believe, all come right in time; and I 
can see no reason why in the course of a few years Candahar should not 
be as easily and as profitably governed as the districts in the Indus 
valley. The railway will no doubt in due time be extended from 
Sukker through Sibi and Pishin to the plain of Candahar. The 
agricultural productiveness of this plain will be increased fourfold 
by a more scientific distribution of the waters of the Arghendab. 
Trade will flourish. A large immigrant population will be attracted 
from the neighbouring hills. Local levies both horse and foot, com- 
posed of Hazarehs, Beluches, and Parsiwans, will replace the greater 
portion of our Indian garrison, and I make no doubt that, as far as 
Western Afghanistan is concerned, our administration of the country 
will be made self-supporting. 

In recommending, on so many previous occasions, that we should 
concentrate our attention on Candahar and leave Cabul to take care 
of itself, I have been guided not merely by the consideration of the 
immense superiority of the former position in regard to climate, sup- 
plies, accessibility, and above all in regard to the comparative docility 
of the population, but I have also more especially based my arguments 
on strategic and political grounds, maintaining that Herat is the only 
really vulnerable point on our north-west frontier, and that Candahar 
is by far the most favourable standpoint from whence to observe and 
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if necessary to protect’ that outlying exposed position. If Russia 
should ever seriously menace India, her approach, whether directed 
from the Caspian or from her Samarcand base, would certainly be by 
way of Herat and not by way of Cabul. It is, as has often been said, 
the line of least resistance, and although, therefore, I do not contem- 
plate anything like a direct invasion of India, in this generation at 
any rate, I am not the less disposed to urge preparedness at what I 
may call the natural point of attack. So long as we are in strength 
at Oandahar, Russia will hesitate about marching a column on Herat, 
though she may have already occupied Merv, or even established her 
posts upon the Oxus confronting Mymeneh. 

The consideration of the Herat question naturally follows on that 
of Candahar. Shir Ali Khan, whose services, as already noticed, are 
simply invaluable, might well be entrusted, under our political super- 
vision, with the government, not only of Candahar proper, but of the 
country west of the Helmend, including. Girishk and Zamindawer and 
extending as far as Farrah, which is too important a position to remain 
a ‘derelict’ as at present. Beyond that point the jurisdiction of 
Herat must commence, and it becomes avery serious matter to deter- 
mine what Power is to be thus our immediate neighbour. Herat 
is at present held by Mahomed Ayub Khan, own brother to Yacub, 
who has been recently deported to India. _ Ayub, who was a refugee 
in Persia during his brother’s imprisonment at. Cabul, has had a 
troublous time of it since his return to Herat. Sometimes held a 
prisoner by his rebellious troops, sometimes obliged to witness the 
massacre of his best officers and the spoliation of his city, he has 
looked in vain for counsel and support to Persia, to Cabul, and perhaps 
to Russia. Anarchy now reigns supreme in his capital, and any day 
the news may arrive that he has been murdered or has fled into the 
mountains. What, then, is to become of Herat? Persia, as it is 
well known, has during the last forty years made repeated attempts to 
obtain possession of the place, regarding the lower valley of the Heririd 
as an integral portion of her own province of Khorassan.. We have 
as steadily resisted the encroachment, not from mere jealousy , of the 
extension of Persian power, but because we believed that the occupa- 
tion of Herat by Persia was equivalent—or at any rate a prelude—to 
its passing under Russian dominion. Under the influence of such 
feelings we have at various times suspended relations with Persia, we 
have even gone to war with her on the subject: of Herat; and we have 
finally concluded with her a solemn treaty which debars her from all 
interference with the district. But the aspect,of affairs is now very 
materially altered. There is no longer a united Afghanistan which 
we are required to protect. Our own position at Candahar renders 
it of the first moment that we should have a friendly and orderly 
neighbour on our western frontier, instead of a weak, disorganised, and 
intriguing State, unable to resist pressure from any quarter that might 
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be brought to bear on it. Persia at the same time has been aroused 
from her’ self-satisfied dream of security ‘by the »persistent ‘efforts of 
Russia to» envelop her north-eastern ‘frontier in} the direction of 
Merv. Under the influence, as it would séem; of an instinct of self- 
preservation, she has accepted the allegiance of the principal Tekkeh 
chiefs of Merv, and will probably soon proceed to realise het territorial 
claim to the oasis on the Murghab—a claim, be it observed, which 
though dormant has never been abandoned at Teheran,:and which, 
indeed, as far as Iam aware, has never been contested de jure, either 
by England or Russia.’ In connection with this proposed: rectifica- 
tion of frontier, the possible Persian oecupation of Herat: becomes a 
very serious and important question. Ifthe 6th Article of the Treaty 
of Paris (March 4, 1857) were cancelled, it is probable that a Persian 
garrison might gain an entrance into Herat without much difficulty, 
either by common consent of Ayub Khamand his subjects, or, atiworst, 
after a brief struggle with the mutinous Cabul regiments who now hold 
the city, but who could not rely on the support of the townspeople ; but, 
it may be asked, would this transfer of jurisdiction consist with our 
interests, not only at the present juncture, but in the proximate future? 
The first consideration that arises is what .guarantee have we that Persia 
would not abuse our confidence, and sooner or later make use of Herat 
to our injury ? . In reply to this, I ‘inquire what is ‘the alternative ? 
Herat cannot remain as it.is; a hotbed of anarchy and violence, and 
@ nuisance to’ the surrounding districts. Are we prepared to occupy 
the city,ourselves as an outwork to our position at: Candahar? If not, 
there is positively no resource, it. would seem, but to confide it pro- 
visionally to the keeping of Persia. As for guarantees, there are, 
first, Persia’s own interests; secondly, the popular feeling, which is 
altogether in favour of England, and which is strong enough to control 
the possible’ inclinations of the Shah in the other direction ; and 
thirdly, we are fully as competent as’ Russia to exert pressure upon 
Persia in case of necessity, her whole seaboard being as open to attack 
from India as are the Caspian provinces to attack from the army of 
the Caucasus. . Altogether I am disposed to revert :to :the position 
from which I was driven in 1853, and, notwithstanding all that is past, 
to counsel the transfer of Herat to Persia. It is a maxim which I 
have long held, and the truth of which is, I believe, beginning to dawn 
upon statesmen both in England and Persia, that. the common interests 
of both countries in the East: point to a defensive alliance against 
Russia. That the co-operation of Persia would be most valuable to us in 
checking the further extension of Russian power towards Afghanistan 
and India needs hardly: to be insisted on ;. while it is equally certain 
that we are.fully as well able to protect. Persia as) to protect Asia 
Minor against. renewed aggression from Russia.. Looking, indeed, to 
the improvements in the communications between Teheran and the 
Persian Gulf. both by-means of railway and internal river navigation 
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which may be expected to follow on the establishment of really 
cordial relations between the Persian and British Governments, it 
seems to me.that the country is singularly accessible, not only to our 
influence, but to our material aid, and that we might thus at no great 
cost succeed, if so minded, in converting Persia into a permanent and 
impregnable bulwark of defence to India. In the mean time of course, 
if we did acquiesce in the Persian occupation of Herat, it would be 
necessary to make special provision for possible local requirements. 
Our Candahar frontier would require to be strengthened by the Farrah 
outpost ; we must have the right of throwing a British garrison into 
Herat, to support the Persians if the place should be really threatened 
from the north ; above all, satisfactory arrangements must be made for 
the control of the Eymack tribes, for the permanent tranquillisation 
of the Seistan frontier, and especially for the safety of Mymeneh, a 
point of the utmost strategic value in the future of Afghanistan. 
And now, although it hardly falls within the scope of the present 
paper, which treats especially of the situation in Afghanistan, to 
scrutinise the general policy of Russia in Central Asia, still a few 
remarks on her proceedings as connected with the Afghan frontier 
can hardly be dispensed with. There can be no doubt, then, but that 
Russia, so far as Central Asia is concerned, is profoundly dissatisfied 
with England’s policy, and not without some reason. She ascribes, 
in the first place, her Turcoman failure of last year in a great measure 
to the want of Persian co-operation, the result, as she presumes, of 
our growing influence at Teheran. To our counsels may be also due, 
she thinks, the revival of the Persian claim to the allegiance of the 
Tekkehs of Merv, and though she can hardly take exception, as a 
question of policy, to the possible transfer of Herat to Persian juris- 
diction, inasmuch as she has fostered and stimulated Persian ambition 
in that direction since the days of Graf Simonitch and Vitkavitch, 
still the arrangement would be undoubtedly distasteful to her as an 
evidence of the good understanding existing between Teheran and 
London. But her main grievance at present centres on the Oxus. 
Our Afghan successes have disconcerted her policy, diminished— 
perhaps for a time destroyed—her prestige, and, as she asserts, 
become a source of danger to her Central Asian dominion. She is 
deeply irritated, and will infallibly try to right herself. Possibly the 
Austro-German alliance and its consequences may find her full oc- 
cupation in Europe. Possibly she may be paralysed by internal 
troubles ; but supposing her to be in any degree at liberty to follow 
her inclinations, we may expect reprisals on a large scale during the 
current year. It will be incumbent on her in the first place to strain 
every nerve in order to retrieve her Turcoman disasters. Should it 
be really true that she has been driven out of Chikishlar and her 
magazines destroyed, including the supplies and war material already 
stored at Chat, she may find it beyond her power to resume imme- 
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diately offensive operations in the Steppe from the Caspian base ; 
but she has at any rate an alternative line of attack, and, according 
to all the information which reaches Persia and India from Turkistan, 
she is thus already making the most strenuous exertions to advance 
on Merv by the direct line of approach from the Oxus. Doubtless 
this would be a hazardous operation, as the intervening desert of above 
100 miles can only be crossed in detachments, or by flying columns, in 
consequence of the very limited supply of water at the wells; and 
the Persian claim to Merv, if persisted in and supported by us, 
would also raise a further diplomatic difficulty ; but, in spite of such 
drawbacks, in spite of all that England or Persia can do to the con- 
trary, I have the gravest misgivings that the fate of Merv is sealed, 
and that sooner or later the Russian flag will be planted on the 
Murghab. In the meantime, it is only natural to expect that Russia 
will do all she can to impede our Afghan settlement. Abdur-Rahman 
Khan, the only surviving member of Dost Mahomed’s family who has 
any strong personal influence in the country, has been already 
launched, well supplied with funds, from his Samarcand seclusion, 
and may be expected ere long to make his presence felt upon 
the frontier. The chief Sirdars of Shir Ali’s government, such as 
Gholam Hyder Khan, the late Naib of Turkistan; Nek Mahomed 
Khan, Shir Ali’s brother; and others who now find themselves un- 
employed, are received with open arms when they cross the Oxus. 
Unless, indeed, we can come at once to an understanding with 
Russia as to our common frontier,—whether, as I should greatly 
prefer, the river line be retained, or whether Kunduz, Khulm, and 
Balkh be detached from Cabul and formed into a neutral zone—we 
shall be kept no doubt in a state of turmoil and agitation which will be 
most prejudicial to the restoration of order at Cabul, and which may 
even necessitate a campaign upon the Oxus. At present the outlook 
in this quarter is most unsatisfactory, and although it does not 
portend immediate or actual danger to India, remedial measures of 
a decided character are loudly called for. 

My sketch would be incomplete without a few parting words on 
the condition of the tribes, the true Afghan tribes of history, who 
dwell upon the Indian border. It has been observed—and with 
truth—that the aggregate strength of these tribes is so considerable, 
amounting to at least 100,000 fighting men, that their due control 
forms the most important feature in any general scheme of Afghan 
government. Fortunately, they are without the means, without 
even the desire, of combination. They are actuated by divergent 
in many cases by conflicting, interests. They have been for so long 
a time virtually independent of Cabul, that it can make but little 
difference to them whether we annex the upper country, or whether 
it continues to be administered by native chiefs acting under our 
supervision. In either case we should have to deal with the great 
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tribes separately, and probably on dissimilar terms. In some cases 
we must apply the strong hand of coercion, and punish raids by 
retaliation or blockade. In others we may, like our predecessors for 
centuries back, purchase immunity from attack by blackmail and 
subsidies. I have seen no reason, indeed, in the events which have 
transpired since we resumed hostilities with Cabul, to modify the 
opinions I expressed in August last regarding the tribal clauses of the 
Treaty of Gandamak. It is, I think, surprising, and bears grateful 
evidence of the care and skill with which our political officers have 
conducted relations with the great Afghan tribes, that, notwith- 
standing the stirring events that have occurred at Cabul, and the 
incentives thereby offered to insurrection in the passes and around 
our advanced posts in the mountains, so very little annoyance has 
been hitherto encountered by us at their hands. It is true that the 
Shinwaris, the Mangals, the Zaimushts, and others have been 
severely punished for attacks upon our outposts, and that more 
recently it has been necessary to chastise the Eastern Ghilzyes for 
their attempt to interrupt our communications at Jagdallak, as well 
as to attack the Mohmands at Dakka, who have resented the depor- 
tation of Yahya Khan to India; but up to the present time the 
Khyber and Kohat passes have been open; and, strange to say, the 
Viziri frontier has been undisturbed. Much will depend in the 
future on the firmness, tempered with moderation, that may be 
displayed by the officers who control and execute our frontier policy. 
I am entirely averse, on principle, to burning villages and shooting 
men merely because they resist invasion, but I have seen too much 
of war in barbarous countries not to know that military exigencies in 
the field override all other considerations, and that what often looks 
like needless severity is, after all, mercy in disguise. Whatever may 
happen at Cabul and Ghazni, we shall never, I trust, abandon our 
positions at Jellalabad and Kuram, and it becomes, therefore, of the 
more importance so to regulate our dealings with the tribes of the 
Suliman and Sufid Koh ranges as not only to provide for present 
emergencies, but to pay due regard to the future pacification of the 
mountains, and the condition of the inhabitants as permanent and, it 
is to be hoped, contented British subjects. 


P.S.—I take this opportunity of correcting an error which | 
committed in my last Afghan paper (The Nineteenth Century, 
No. XXX. p. 385), and which, I understand, has given. pain to the 
friends of so distinguished an officer as the late Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
Misled by a confused quotation in Macgregor’s Afghan Gazetteer, I 
attributed to Sir H. Edwardes the famous Report on Kuram which 
advocated the oecupation of that valley as early as 1857, a Report 
which was in reality drawn up by Sir Peter Lumsden, the well- 
known Quartermaster-General of the Bengal army. To Sir H. 
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Edwardes, as a loyal disciple of Sir John Lawrence, such a scheme 
would have no doubt appeared heretical; but even the united con- 
demnation of all the statesmen of that school will now hardly 
persuade us that the advance to Piwer was premature or indiscreet. 
To my mind, at any rate, the wisdom of Lord Lytton in taking so 
bold a step in advance has been amply vindicated by the ease and 
celerity with which Sir F. Roberts was able to advance from Ali 
Kheil to Cabul to avenge the murder of our Envoy ; and although, of 
course, with railways to Candahar and Jellalabad, the Kuram route 
from India to Ghazni will be of only secondary value, I still look 
upon a military post in the valley—commanding as it does the 
districts of Dawer, Khost, and Furmil—as of very great importance 
in preserving order and tranquillity through the central mountain 
region of Afghanistan. 
H. C. Raw rnson. 
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LORD CHELMSFORD AND THE 
ZULU WAR. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD is an incomprehensible person. His conduct of the 
Zulu war offered the keenest temptation to adverse comment, and 
criticism of that description was freely brought to bear upon it while 
as yet his Lordship remained at the head of affairs. But this criti- 
cism was in its nature perfunctory, and the appropriate complement of 
it was obviously a comprehensive réswmé of the errors of the campaign 
up to the period when he resigned his functions of command. It 
was apparent that such a réswmé would be in itself a useful contribu- 
tion to our critical military annals. Nor did there lack other 
stimulants to the production of a paper of this sort. At Cape Town, 
after his resignation, Lord Chelmsford cast the imputation upon the 
commentators who had accompanied the fortunes of his invasion, 
that their adverse remarks had been dictated by political bias. No 
more overwhelming refutation of this unworthy aspersion could well 
be conceived, than the categorical proof that hostile criticism had 
emanated in a unanimous chorus from the representatives of 
journals of every political colour alike. But just resentment against 
an aspersion so defamatory prompted naturally, human nature being 
what it is, to the production of a comprehensive criticism, the 
warrantable severity of which should punish a wanton calumny on an 
honourable profession. For myself I may say that I had numerous 
solicitations to undertake this task. The natural impulse of one 
whose idiosyncrasy has a family resemblance to that of the sturdy 
borderer who would ‘tak dunts frae naebody,’ of one, too, who 
delights in writing on military topics, was to consent. But other con- 
siderations interposed. The heart warms towards a man whom one 
has seen carrying his head high and displaying worthy demeanour when 
the air throbs with the roar of the foe, and when the angry bullets are 
flying thick. Nor was there wanting another incentive to silence on 
the part of one who knows that what he may write is noticed by and 
has weight with foreign critics, who are not slow to rejoice over the 
home-demonstration of a British general’s incompetency. Accord- 
ingly, I, for one, held my peace; or rather indeed held it not, having 
portrayed to many audiences Lord Chelmsford’s gallant bearing on 
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the battle-field, and refrained from one word of allusion to his errors 
as the director of a campaign. 

But it apparently is not given to Lord Chelmsford to hold his 
peace, and, in the words of a familiar proverb, to ‘let sleeping dogs 
lie.’ In these days men read fast, think fast, and forget fast. The 
remembrance of the criticisms which Lord Chelmsford’s conduct 
had incurred was fading away into that limbo of oblivion for which 
there are few men who have not reason to be grateful, when, with 
unaccountable error in judgment, his Lordship must needs recall 
to life the dry bones. At adinner in the City last December he 
spoke as follows :— 

There can be no one present who has not read the rather severe criticisms 
which have been passed upon the conduct of the campaign. But war is not one of 
the exact sciences in which every move can be laid down with mathematical 
precision; and I believe that was the idea which the Duke of Wellington had in 
his mind when he said that he was the best general who made the fewest mis- 
takes. . . . I think it only fair that those who are deputed to follow the army, 
and to describe to you what it is doing, were obliged, whenever they deem it their 
duty to find fault with and to criticise the conduct of the general who is entrusted 
with the command, to say what they themselves would have done under similar 
circumstances. . . . There is a time to speak, and a time to keep silence. I trust I 
shall not be misunderstood if I ask you to remember that the reputation of a 
general officer is just as dear to him as that of any other officer or soldier. I would, 
therefore, conclude with these words from Shakespeare :— 


‘Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, &c.’ 


In the same month, speaking in Hertford Corn Exchange, Lord 
Chelmsford remarked that ‘success was not always the criterion of 
a general’s efficiency, but it threw the onus of proving the contrary 
on his detractors.’ 

In the observations quoted, Lord Chelmsford proves himself to 
labour under a curious variety of misconceptions. In the abstract, 
it is no part of a critic’s task to suggest preferable procedure ; the 
proposal that critics of a campaign in progress should be compelled 
to do so is absurd, as having no possible practical advantage. It is 
natural that the reputation of a general officer should be as dear to 
him as is that of a newspaper writer to that contemned member of 
the community ; but neither, it is obvious, has an indefeasible right 
to the retention of that reputation. The former stands to forfeit it 
by his incapacity; just as the latter by any proved unworthiness, 
such as malevolent detraction, a baseness which Lord Chelmsford has 
ascribed to his critics. To no attribute or belonging has any man 
an indefeasible title, not even to his life; and Mr. Marwood would 
searcely be seriously influenced by the representation of a malefactor 
he is about to pinion that life was as dear to him as to any other 
member of the human family. Further it may be pointed out that 
criticism is not detraction; if this were so, adverse comment on 
anybody and anything would be simply inadmissible. 
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But such reflections are a mere waste of words. Let me clear 
the ground at once. Deliberately and, I.may say wantonly, when all 
things are considered, Lord Chelmsford has thrown down a challenge. 
Reluctantly and compulsorily I take it up: I aver that the conduct 
of the campaign by Lord Chelmsford was one series:of errors, broken 
only by the combats of Gingihlovo and Ulundi ; and, accepting the 
Duke of Wellington’s saying quoted by Lord Chelmsford, I point to 
its inexorable converse. While repudiating the imputation of being 
his detractor, I undertake the duty of proving that Lord Chelmsford 
neither merited nor achieved success in his operations against the 
Zulus. 


His Lordship’s conduct of the campaign conveniently divides 
itself into four distinct periods :-— 

1. From the inception of the preparations up to and including 
the catastrophe of Isandlwana. 

2. From Isandlwana till the completion of the relief of Etshowe. 

3. From the relief of Etshowe up to and including the combat 
of Ulundi. 

4. From the combat of Ulundi until the acceptance of Lord 
Chelmsford’s resignation by Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Let me deal with these periods in their sequence, directing 
attention, then, first to the period from the inception of the prepara- 
tions up to and including Isandlwana. 

The problem which confronted Lord Chelmsford was by no means 
one easy of satisfactory solution. The task lay before him of invading 
Zululand with such success as would compel Cetchwayo to beg for 
peace on such conditions as might seem satisfactory to the higher 
authority, or in default to prosecute the war to the final discomfiture 
of the Zulu King. It behoved him none the less, if possible with the 
means at his disposal, to guard the adjacent colonies from Zulu 
counter-irruption. The means at his command were limited. 
Excluding Rowlands’ foree watching Sekukuni away in the far north- 
west, a foree which for sundry reasons it might have seemed unwise 
to withdraw from the Transvaal region, he could dispose of but about 
five thousand regular infantry, perhaps fifteen hundred irregular 
cavalry of varying efficiency, and an indefinite number, say seven 
thousand, of black auxiliaries, whose value in actual warfare was, to 
say the least, dubious. The season enforced on him for the com- 
mencement of operations, with the ground a quagmire and every 
hill torrent a river, was most inappropriate; but a general acting 
under instructions from a superior who holds extra-official or rather 
supra-official instructions to hasten events so as to anticipate official 
orders to be evoked by the inevitable awakening of public opinion, must 
take the season as he finds it. This is the only excuse for Lord 
Chelmsford’s commencement of operations when he did. On all other 
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considerations he was bound to wait until his rivers were fordable 
and his roads passable. He had but one advantage in beginning 
when he did: that the full boundary-rivers were caleulated to hinder 
in some degree a counter-invasion of the colony by the Zulus. 

A strong general would have demurred to obey orders that com- 
mitted him to an undertaking so manifestly precarious. Further, a 
strong general, recognising that the force at his disposal was appa- 
rently inadequate for the double duty of offence and defence, would 
have been firm in his demand for adequate reinforcements and in his 
declinature to move until they had reached him. But Lord Chelms- 
ford accepted the task assigned him, and had to look it in the face 
with the means to his hand. His apology for his collapse was that 
he underrated his enemy and the difficulties of the country he had 
to invade. The pleas are inadmissible. Under his auspices there 
had been compiled a synopsis of the Zulu army, enumerating its 
regiments and their several strengths, giving details as to its dis- 
cipline and manner of manceuvring, and proving, if any weight was 
to be attached to the document, that. Cetchwayo was the reverse 
of a contemptible foe. Virtually, then, under his own hand, Lord 
Chelmsford had announced that the country he was about to invade 
was defended by a disciplined army over 40,000 strong. Dozens of 
Natalians knew Zululand well; there was a regular wagon trade 
between the colony and Ulundi by the lower road—a road studded 
with mission stations, whose supplies were all drawn from Natal. 
It only needed, then, due inquiry to ascertain the character of the 
country to be invaded, even were there no such provision as recon- 
naissances within the scope of the military art. 

These premisses being set down, what course of invasive action 
did it behove Lord Chelmsford to pursue? With his scanty force, 
he could not both adequately assume the offensive and maintain the 
defence of his frontier. He had to invade; it remained then but to 
let the frontier take its chance, at least in a great measure. And 
how to invade to the best advantage? In all warfare, the aim is to 
strike quick, hard, and decisively ; when the war is against savages, 
the force of the axiom is tenfold intensified. In a sense Lord 
Chelmsford had but one base, the seaport of Durban; but there was 
a sense in which Utrecht, on which might converge the produce and 
transport of the Transvaal, should constitute another base. Now 
Durban is little more than sixty miles from the Zulu frontier near 
the Tugela mouth, with a railway over part of that distance and a 
good level road for the remainder. From the crossing of the Tugela 
on this line, the Zulu king’s kraal, Ulundi, the manifest objective of 
the invasion, is distant, v4 Etshowe, about seventy miles, The road 
by this route was the one habitually taken by traders from Natal, by 
the wayfarers to and from the mission stations, and by the other 
sparse visitors to the Zulu realm. Clearly every consideration 
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pointed to it as the most eligible line of invasion. But no doubt 
there were arguments in favour of a double line of invasion ; and, if 
these were to be yielded to, the advantages of the line from Utrecht, 
the Transvaal base, were obvious. An advance from Utrecht in the 
direction of Ulundi, athwart the north-western region of Zululand, 
offered the inducements that it would cut off the Zulu retreat into 
the country of the Swazis, inspire useful confidence in that fighting 
race, distract the concentration of the Zulu attention on the advance 
from the south-east, and open up the obscurest parts of the hostile 
region. ‘To lead it was available Colonel Evelyn Wood, an officer of 
proven conduct and prudence. With the 80th from Pretoria, and 
the reinforcement of another battalion, this column might be relied 
on to hold its own and make good its advance. With the rest of the 
force at his disposal, numbering some 3,500 white men, it remained 
for Lord Chelmsford to make his direct advance by the nearest route 
from Durban over the Lower Tugela Drift, Etshowe, St. Paul’s, 
Kwamagwasa, and Etonganeni, on Ulundi. 

Instead of doing this, he, weak as he was, weakened himself yet 
further, by chopping up his forces into four separate columns, each 
to enter the hostile territory at a separate point. I am not aware 
that he sent a request to Cetchwayo that he should be annihilated in 
detail ; but indeed he almost might as well have done so. To No. 1 
column, about 1,600 strong in white men (I discard the black 
auxiliaries as trash), he assigned the direct road, vid the Lower 
Tugela ; No. 2 column, almost wholly black, was to have crossed at the 
Middle Drift, but was scattered on the ineffective defensive, and dis- 
appeared ; No. 3 column, about 2,000, was to have crossed at Roorke’s 
Drift, and No. 4 column, about 1,800 strong, had the line of advance 
from Utrecht. One error was in the subdivision of the force, and 
consequent individual weakness of the columns; another was in the 
impossibility of intercommunication and mutual support, the British 
columns standing around a great semicircle, with long intervening 
distances and no lateral roads; and a third was in the utter ignoring 
of the consideration that the enemy occupied the ‘ interior lines,’ and 
could strike one column after another without let or hindrance. The 
event showed the faultiness of the strategy. No. 1 column stood 
blocked for two months thirty miles from the frontier; No. 3 
suffered more than semi-annihilation; No. 4 had to betake itself 
to the defensive, suffered some misfortune, and worked out its own 
salvation by hard fighting. Yet another objectionable feature ac- 
companied this unsoldier-like subdivision—the multiplication of 
transport and the increase of distances traversed and traversable. 
Roorke’s Drift is two hundred miles from the Durban base, as against 
the Lower Tugela sixty miles; it is one hundred miles distant from 
Ulundi, as against the latter seventy. 

The argument of ‘friction,’ viz., overcrowding and undue prolonga- 
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tion, by a large force moving on one line of communication, has been 
put forward in favour of Lord Chelmsford’s plan of detached columns. 
The argument fails in the face of proven experience in South 
African marching, and has weight only in the case of much larger 
bodies. Pearson reached Etshowe from the Lower Tugela in a few 
days; a brigade of equal strength marching a day behind him would 
have maintained the proportionate and mutually beneficial closeness 
of distance, and Pearson and another brigade would have comprised 
the whole invading force on that line. Wood and Newdigate later 
found no difficulty in marching at a few hours’ interval on the same 
line, in greater strength, and infinitely more cumbrous as their 
impedimenta were. 

Active hostilities opened on the 11th of January, when No. 3 column 
crossed the Tugela at Roorke’s Drift; No. 1 crossed next day at the 
Lower Drift. Obviously, either for strategical purposes or purposes of 
tespective comparative safety, the advance of the columns should have 
borne due relation to each other. But it at once became apparent 
that No. 3 column must halt for roadmaking on the very threshold 
of its advance—a strange commentary, by the way, on the judgment 
that selected such a line of advance. No. 1, however, was allowed to 
pursue its career of invasion with what speed it might. It was 
isolated indeed from the first, but was now liable to the whole brunt 
of a hostile attack. There is no other reason than God’s providence 
why Pearson’s column might not have been annihilated on its march 
to Etshowe by the massed Zulu army, three days earlier than the 
catastrophe which befel Glyn’s column at the same hands. 

On the day of the crossing at Roorke’s Drift Lord Chelmsford had 
an insignificant brush with some outlying people of Sirayo’s tribe, and 
he will recollect in what terms of premature over-exultation he tele- 
graphed its result to Sir Bartle Frere. On the 20th, No. 3 column, 
with Lord Chelmsford and the headquarter staff, marched to the 
Isandlwana position, and camped there. I will appeal to the de- 
liberate judgment of any soldier who has seen that position, whether 
one more inherently vicious could have been found on the most 
industrious search. That site Lord Chelmsford selected. No wonder 
that Glyn and Dartnell represented to him the obvious advantage of 
fire-zone that would be attained by locating the encampment more 
out into the open, instead of huddling it with its back up against the 
treacherous Isandlwana hill, covering the centre of the rear indeed, 
but leaving dangerously bare the rear of both flanks. Their remon- 
strances were disregarded, and the camp was pitched on a long frontage, 
with the wagons in line behind the tents, as if the business in hand 
were perchance a race-meeting, and the space in front of the tents 
the run in. Not so much as a sod was set on end in the way of en- 
trenchment, and the deployment of the wagons proved the absence of 
even a rudimentary idea in favour of a laager formation. 
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There seems no need for going deep into the details of the contro- 
versy so keenly waged regarding the responsibility for the catastrophe of 
Isandlwana. It is plain that, on the broad admitted facts, that re- 
sponsibility rests on the shoulders of Lord Chelmsford. To prove this 
it is ahmost unnecessary to seek evidence outside his Lordship’s own 
despatch on that sad occurrence. It was certain from Dartnell’s 
message, received in the early morning of the fatal day, that the 
enemy was in strong force in the terrain through which lay the line 
of advance,’ Weak as No. 3 column was by the fatal policy of sub- 
division of the invading force, every military consideration was in 
favour of keeping it concentrated, and thus retaining its maximum 
of offensive power or defensive potentiality as the case might demand, 
always in combination with adequate front and flank scouting. How 
little attention this latter duty met with is proven by the Zulu 
testimony recorded by Lord Chelmsford’s intelligence officer, that 
Cetchwayo’s army on the night between the 21st and 22nd January 
reached and bivouacked in a position only a mile and a half to the 
eastward of the Isandlwana camp. The former military necessity 
was ignored, and the process of disintegration pursued with a reck- 
lessness that seems simply astounding, when Lord Chelmsford on the 
morning of the fatal day marched off a dozen miles to the front with 
rather more than half his force, leaving the balance of it in camp. 
Regarding the safety of that camp he appears to have had no mis- 


givings. What orders for its protection, such as they were, were 
given, emanated not from him, but from the staff officer of Colonel 
Glyn, in nominal command of the column. Lord Chelmsford was 
very wise after the event. He wrote in his despatch :— 


Had the force but taken up a defensive position, and utilised the materials for 
a hasty entrenchment which lay near to hand, I am confident that the whole Zulu 
army would not have been able to dislodge them. It appears that the oxen were 
yoked to the wagons three hours before the attack took place, so that there was 
ample time to construct that wagon-laager which the Dutch in former days un- 
derstood so well. 


Putting on one side the considerations that the force in the camp 
was certainly taken by surprise, and that the teams were yoked in obedi- 
ence to Lord Chelmsford’s order sent back by Captain Gardiner, that 
the camp of the troops he had out with him should be sent on, one is 
entitled to ask why Lord Chelmsford should have left to Colonel 
Pulleine, in the throe of a sudden emergency, the task that had been 
ineumbent on himself, as the most obvious and commonest military 
precaution, when deliberate leisure availed for its adoption, Two 
nights had Lord Chelmsford spent in a defenceless camp which it be- 
hoved him to have made defensible when taken up, in face of the 
enemy as it was. It was not subsequently to the catastrophe that 
Lord Chelmsford first acquired his knowledge of that ‘ wagon-laager 
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which the Dutch understood so well ;’ and if it were poor Pulleine’s 
duty to have essayed its construction under the brunt of an attack, 
how much more had it been Lord Chelmsford’s duty to have so disposed 
his wagons in the abundant cold-blood leisure at hiscommand? There 
is no need to lift further the bloody shroud of Isandlwana; on the 
mere hem of it is bordered the stern legend of Lord Chelmsford’s re-~ 
sponsibility, in that he yet further disintegrated his already unduly 
subdivided force, and in that he violated the most rudimentary 
principle of warfare, by omitting to make. a camp defensible that 
was located in an essentially vicious position and in face of an enemy 
in force. 

The situation, then, at the close of this first period of the war is 
accurately set forth in the following true and trenchant. quotation :— 




















In ten days from the commencement of operations, the whole plan of campaign 
has fallen through ; the commander-in-chief has been surprised and defeated, and 
has lost the whole of his reserve ammunition, arms, clothing, and food ; Colonel 
Wood is completely isolated and en lair; Colonel Pearson’s fate quivers in the 
balance. For these disasters Lord Chelmsford is responsible. 
















The second period of the operation extended from Isandlwana, to 
the commencement of the final invasion. The early days of this 
period were spent in aimless despondency; in an effort. to fix 
on Colonel Glyn the responsibility for Isandlwana, on the ground 
that Lord Chelmsford was but a visitor with that officer’s column— 
an attempt which was frustrated by the wary prevision of Major 
Clery, Colonel Glyn’s_ staff-officer, and whose futility stands exposed 
by the tenor of Lord Chelmsford’s own despatches ; and in the in- 
stitution of the Court of Inquiry, which did not inquire into the 
circumstances of the ‘ disastrous affair of Isandlwana.’ This tribunal 
was a solemn mockery. It took the evidence, in some cases not 
even orally, in all without cross-examination, of eight witnesses. 
Neither Lord Chelmsford, nor any members of his staff, surely most 
significant witnesses, were examined. One of the members of the court, 
Colonel Harness, stood in common decency precluded from that posi- 
tion, in virtue of being the repository of most relevant evidence, 
which his appointment shut out. Major Gossett and Captain Lons- 
dale, whose evidence would have been of the utmost value, re- 
mained unexamined, as did numerous other available witnesses, 
such as Colonel Pulleine’s interpreter, whose important testimony, 
shown to me by Bishop Colenso, subsequently, I understand, found 
its way into the Standard. Lord Chelmsford himself was fain 
to express his sense of the perfunctoriness of the inquiry. ‘I regret,’ 
he wrote in the despatch covering the proceedings, ‘that more evi- 
dence has not been taken, and I have given instructions that all 
who escaped, and who are able to throw any light whatever on the 
oceurrences of the day, should be at once called on for a statement of 
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what they saw.’ What has been the outcome of these instructions, 
then? Not a scrap of supplement to the admittedly imperfect evi- 
dence has ever been published, and the ‘public has languidly con- 
tented itself with the handful of dust thrown in its eyes. 

The lesson of misfortune was clear. Wood, reinforced by the 80th, 
was available for invasive purposes on the line originally assigned 
him. Pearson at Etshowe was well on towards Ulundi. The line that 
had been marked out for the 3rd column, inherently vicious, had 
been branded by disaster. Reinforcements were arriving, and were on 
the way. The policy of a direct advance in concentrated force, along 
the Lower Tugela-Etshowe-Kwamagwasa line, from the outset the 
simplest, easiest, and best, recommended itself now more strongly 
than ever. Every argument was in favour of its adoption—proximity 
to the base, shortest distance to the objective, a point @appui 
already existing at Etshowe, accessibility from the landing-place at 
Port Durnford, which was as available then as it was later. If 
transport difficulties threatened some delay, there was no stress of 
urgency to be stirring. Pearson was quite safe behind his entrench- 
ments at Etshowe, and in no overwhelming straits, either in regard 
to supplies or to health. The Times’ correspondent accompanying 
the relieving force testifies of its garrison, that he found the soldiers 
in full rations of beef and coffee—‘ they have never wanted for plain 
food,’ he says. Pearson from Etshowe had given his advice so early 
as the 2nd of February. ‘ Now that we are here,’ wrote that officer, 
‘it would be a fatal mistake to abandon the post, which will be 
required as a forepost when you are ready to advance again.’ 

It would be a waste of time seriously to comment on the feeble 
and incoherent missives which Lord Chelmsford sent and caused to be 
sent to Pearson, during the period of the latter’s isolation. He expressed 
his trust that ‘ any attack made by the Zulus on Etshowe and Roorke’s 
Drift may be simultaneous,’ as if that were likely. On the 6th of 
February, Colonel Crealock, Lord Chelmsford’s military secretary, en- 
joins Pearson, in the advised reduction of his garrison, to ‘ bring the 
sick back in empty wagons ;’ on the 8th he inculcates on him that 
he is to ‘ bring no wheeled vehicles.’ These be thy gods, O Israel ! 

Lord Chelmsford found himself ready to ‘advance again’ on the 
29th of March, at the head of 3,300 European troops. Pearson’s 
contingent would have furnished 1,000 more; making up a stronger 
force than won the battle of Ulundi. But, alas! the advance was not 
to be on Ulundi, but only to Etshowe. He carried a month’s supplies 
for a ‘new garrison’ of 1,200 men, and ten days’ supplies for the 
marching column. Concentrated effort on the Lower Tugela base 
would have furnished him—I say this on the best authority—with a 
month’s transport and supplies for the whole force at his disposal, in- 
cluding Pearson’s. Reinforcements were steadily arriving, available 
for strengthening the posts in the rear of his advance. Supplies and 
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transport were gathering, so that no apprehension need have existed 
as to a current of means of subsistence. Not much bracing of that 
nervous system which Lord Chelmsford had confessed was enfeebled, 
was needed to stir him to the emprise of retrieving, by a prompt, not 
rash, stroke at the heart of his enemy. But having chosen instead 
the weaker part of simply exchanging the garrison of Etshowe, he 
finally fell away from that half-hearted resolve, and that too after his 
success at Gingihlovo, in that he determined to abandon the position 
altogether, and take another fifteen miles further back, for the curious 
reason that the road to Etshowe was not so good as he had expected ! 

Lord Chelmsford remained obtuse to encouragements that would 
have surely stimulated most men to enterprise. On the 28th of March, 
Wood, at Kambula, had defeated and dispersed, with great slaughter, a 
Zulu force, estimated at over 20,000 strong. On the 2nd of April, Lord 
Chelmsford himself had the good fortune to inflict a crushing repulse 
on some 12,000 Zulus who assailed his laager at Gingihlovo. Ever 
in war the defeat of the vanquished is the opportunity of the victor, 
if he but like to grasp it; but the axiom is especially applicable 
when the vanquished ure savages, lacking the elasticity and morale of 
more regular troops. The two blows together could not well have borne 
less heavily on the Zulus for the time being, than did their final dis- 
comfiture at Ulundi. Had Lord Chelmsford started from Etshowe on 
the 4th of April, with three thousand men, with bare necessaries for a 
month, he could have reached Ulundiin a week by forced marches, and 
once there, he would have been master of the situation, and could 
have been reinforced and re-provisioned from behind as occasion 
demanded. But Lord Chelmsford preferred the abandonment of 
Etshowe, the establishment of a futile post at Gingihlovo, and the 
postponement of further operations in the enemy’s country for two 
months longer. 


The third period extends from the relief of Etshowe till the combat 
of Ulundi. On the 20th of April, Lord Chelmsford had over 20,000 
men under him in the field, of whom about 14,000 were white men. 
Of these, 6,500 men, comprising the Ist Division under General Crea- 
lock, Lord Chelmsford, according to his own statement, deliberately 
pigeon-holed on and about the Lower Tugela, restrained from dis- 
cretional offensive, and inoperative, from its position, for the defence 
of the long frontier line. This strange disposal of a whole division 
of British soldiers can be proved out of Lord Chelmsford’s own mouth. 
In his despatch on the relief of Etshowe he says :— 


Every advantage, from a military point of view, in our present intention of 
destroying the Mangevane and Undine kraals, can be gained equally ty occupying 
a strong post on the coast read. This will be done, and the future operations on 
tuis head will be entrusted to Major-General Orealock, who will receive special 
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instructions from me in regard to the future operations of what is now the lst 
Division of the South African field force. 


What were these instructions? If there were indeed any, it 
devolves on General Crealock, in the interest of his own reputation, 
to take steps that they be produced. For three months General 
Crealock remained stationary, inspecting latrines, cultivating lay- 
ing poultry, and clamouring for pepper; were such, then, his 
instructions? That Lord Chelmsford wished to have it believed that 
they were not essentially of a more active character may be gathered 
from his Lordship’s statement at Cape Town after the campaign. 


I have seen it stated (he then said) that I had always reckoned on receiving 
direct assistance from the coast column, and that the advance on Ulundi was 
therefore a desperate undertaking, against the express wish of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
The difficulties of an advance on Ulundi by the coast line had been brought to my 
notice soon after my arrival in Natal by those who knew them well. I therefore 
never calculated that the upper column would receive more than indirect support 
from the troops on that line, and I felt quite satisfied that the former would be 
strong enough to carry out the task which lay before it. 


If Lord Chelmsford had indeed this conviction, then he merits cen- 
sure in its strongest form, for requisitioning from home a division for 
which he could find no other sphere than sickening around the Tugela 
mouth while its chief badgered the commissariat for pepper. The 
difficulties Lord Chelmsford speaks of may be estimated by the facts 
that he himself advanced in five marches from the Tugela to Etshowe, 
and retired from Etonganeni to Etshowe on his homeward route in the 
same number of marches; while Clarke’s brigade, marching from 
Port Durnford, reached Etonganeni without difficulty in a few days. 

But I venture respectfully to question Lord Chelmsford’s expression 
of his deliberate intention to dispense with the co-operation of his first 
division in offensive operations. I do sv on two grounds. First, 
Lord Chelmsford himself told me in Durban, before he set out for 
the front, that it was quite on the cards Crealock might reach 
Ulundi in advance of himself; and I have information from a 
source entitled to implicit credence that Lord Chelmsford ‘left the 
lst Division entirely to the independent direction of its general.’ 
Secondly, I affirm that for some time previous to the afternoon 
of the 16th of June, while he lay in camp at the Upoko river, 
it was Lord Chelmsford’s intention, instead of marching direct 
on Ulundi, to strike away to the south-eastward on Kwamagwasa, 
there to give the hand to Crealock, and thence to advance on 
Ulundi in co-operation with him. It may be interesting to 
narrate how this intention was frustrated. It had come to the 
knowledge of an unofficial person accompanying the 2nd Division 
that this fainéant intention had been conceived. Burning with 
anxiety that it should not be carried out, and casting about for a 
means to upset it, the individual in question rode back to Fort 
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Newdigate, to meet an officer in high command, coming up with the 
escort of the great supply column. To that gallant officer he ven- 
tured to address himself, with all but despairing entreaty that he 
‘would take his Lordship hard by the head and cram him at the 
fence.’ He undertook the enterprise, and succeeded in it the same 
afternoon, strenuously supported by another, who, as he rode away 
from the headquarter camp, remarked quaintly that Crealock ‘ should 
be told that either he must advance, or that his health would be im- 
proved by a sea voyage in the direction of home.’ When Lord 
Chelmsford speaks of certain persons as his ‘detractors,’ he is not 
aware that to one of these persons he primarily owes it that he, and 
not his successor, commanded in the combat of Ulundi. 

There remains, then, but to dismiss the lst Division as a non- 
efficient factor, intentionally or unintentionally so on Lord Chelms- 
ford’s part, in the scheme and execution of the campaign. What one 
authoritative critic thought of its inertness—and the Field-Marshal 
commanding-in-chief has read a paraphrase of the outspoken con- 
demnation—may be gathered from the following quotation :— 


If I had had General Crealock’s division, I-would have now (June 6th) been as 
far as Lord Chelmsford would have let me go inte Zululand, and ready at a moment's 
notice to rush forward to the king’s kraal. The delay at the Lower Tugela has 
been as ruinous to our troops, to our transport, and to our supplies, as it has been 
shameful and unnecessary. 


I do not propose to occupy space by detailing the fleeting 
phases of vacillation that characterised the period between the 
rendezvous at Dundee, and the final concentration at Koppie Allein 
previous to the crossing of the frontier. To those who were on the spot, 
this period must now be like a bad dream. The intention to con- 
stitute Conference Hill the advanced base, the choppings and chang- 
ings, the futile conveyance of convoys to Conference Hill finally to 
reach Koppie Allein after being dragged futilely round the two long 
sides of an isosceles triangle, the feeble shams of reconnaissances, the 
drifting, the chaos and the friction—to have lived through all this 
grim burlesque on wilitary operations, was ordeal sore enough, 
Heaven knows! for once in a lifetime, without recalling in detail the 
damnable iteration of vague vacillation. It may be, however, that I 
am in error in using this latter word. I once ventured on it in con- 
versation with a leading member of Lord Chelmsford’s staff, under tine 
invitation to speak, given by the question how I thought affairs were 
proceeding. He triumphantly corrected me, and explained, that the 
rapid and perplexing changes of intention on his Lordship’s part, 
which rendered nothing certain within his command for a quarter of an 
hour at a time, sprang not from vacillation and inability to make up 
his mind, but from very exceptional promptitude in doing so. At 
first sight it would appear that the results are much the same, whether 
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a commander cannot firmly make up his mind at all, or whether he is 
addicted to making snap shots at hasty decisions which are no sooner 
made than they have to be revoked and altered ; but in reality this is 
not so. The man whose mental tissue is so flaccid that it but tardily 
braces itself to decisions, at least does not expose himself. If he can 
only look moderately sagacious and keep his own counsel, he may get 
credit for profound wisdom and for having within him schemes of 
ultimate brilliancy and conclusive efficiency. But the man who 
spasmodically jumps into decisions which he is fain to alter with 
equally spasmodic speed, fatally lays open his weakness, and indeed 
performs in himself, in public view, the operation of mental vivisec- 
tion in every decision he snaps at, and in any order emanating from 
that decision. 

Deliberately ignoring alike the lesson of the past, the dictates of 
common sense, and the emphatic protests of the higher officers who 
had come out with the reinforcements, Lord Chelmsford, having put his 
Ist Division to bed, obstinately clung to the policy, or rather impolicy, 
of invading Zululand from round the corner. With a force strong 
enough now for the double duty of defence and of invasion, he 
shunned the former almost entirely, and having disposed of Crealock’s 
force as has been described, he applied himself to the concentration of 
his 2nd Division, under General Newdigate, at a place called Dundee, 
almost in front of the extreme south-western angle of Zululand. 
The peculiarity of this angle is, from the strategic point of view, 
that, being more than two hundred miles from the sea-base at 
Durban, it is the point of all Zululand most remote from Ulundi. 
What would be thought of the man who, standing at the Duke of 
York’s monument, and having for his object to reach Stafford House 
as speedily as might be, should consider he was best accomplishing 
his purpose by fetching a compass round by the Horse Guards, Storey’s 
Gate, Birdcage Walk, and Buckingham Palace? Lord Chelmsford’s 
‘advance’ from Durban on Ulundi vid Dundee and Landman’s Drift 
was no whit a less needlessly circuitous pilgrimage than would be 
this fatuous tramp. It was, indeed, even less distinguished by 
purposeful wisdom. The circumambulator of the Green Park would 
have but himself to carry. But Lord Chelmsford had to convey every 
ounce of supplies from his sea-base, along rough and cruel roads, with 
transport scarce and costly, and time infinitely precious. It befell 
him then, by his own act, that, the last of his reinforcements having 
been landed at Port Durban by the middle of April, he was not able 
to give the word to his 2nd Division to cross the frontier until the 
first day of June, and even then with so serious a deficiency in the 
quantity of supplies which he regarded as necessary, that a halt of 
some ten days was enforced when as yet it had made but four short 
marches into the enemy’s country. 

I have alluded to Lord Chelmsford’s staff. Its inadequacy was 
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flagrant. He commanded what was virtually an army corps, and 
an army corps, too, in detachments, and therefore demanding the 
services of an exceptionally efficient staff. Modern warfare has made 
apparent the inestimable value, to a general in command, of a good 
chief of the staff. But Lord Chelmsford would have no chief of the 
staff. He had indeed a military secretary, aman of proved capacity— 
in originating, stimulating, and perpetuating friction. His Adjutant- 
General was respectable, and it may have facilitated the despatch of 
business that throughout the campaign he and the Military Secretary 
were not on speaking terms. Until the eve of the invasion, Lord 
Chelmsford had no functionary discharging the duties of Quarter- 
master-General, and when at length an able officer was nominated ad 
interim to that appointment, he had no adequate or stated assistance, 
and had to content himself with such casual service as was rendered 
by the poor lad who fell at the Ityotosi river and the man who left 
him to his fate. His intelligence officer was a man who palpably, 
and indeed confessedly, knew nothing of the region through which 
lay the line of invasion. It was not until a day or two before the 
march from Landman’s Drift that Lord Chelmsford thought proper to 
brigade General Newdigate’s division, and he saw nothing incongruous 
in leaving later one of the brigadiers whom he then nominated, in 
command of a wayside post garrisoned by a few companies. But 
indeed Lord Chelmsford not only was the Commander-in-Chief, but 
essayed to be his own chief of the staff, his own division general, his 
own brigadier, his own sergeant-major, his own road-mender, his own 
ox-driver, his own mealiecob-collector. A Nasmyth hammer is a 
wonderful instrument: it will punch a hole through an armour- 
plate, and it will fashion a pin. But it is of no account, and 
children may mock it, when the motive power is lacking. 

Had the direct line of invasion from the Lower Tugela been 
chosen, there would have been ample troops for that enterprise, for 
disposition along the Tugela to cover the colony, and for furnishing 
Wood with reinforcements that would have so strengthened him as to 
have enabled him with confidence to follow his original line 
athwart the north-western region of Zululand upon Ulundi. The 
advantages of that line have been already set forth. But as it was, 
Wood had to converge on Newdigate for purposes of mutual support, 
looking to their common weakness when divided ; and this enforced 
convergence on Wood’s part signified the final abandonment of what 
was the only good strategical feature in Lord Chelmsford’s original 
dispositions at the opening of the campaign. Thenceforth Wood’s 
undeniable attributes in quasi-independent command were merged 
into the mediocrity of his superior officer. But this was not all harm ; 
Wood had his uses in his new sphere. 

With an efficient staff, and a clear perception of the task that lay 
before him, Lord Chelmsford, having committed himself to an advance 
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from the Dundee base, might have been a long way into the heart of 
Zululand, while he was himself wasting time at Utrecht, and while 
Newdigate’s division was supinely producing noxious effluvia in its 
standing camp at Landman’s Drift. It will be remembered that his 
infantry reinforcements, landing earlier than his cavalry, were 
available considerably sooner. Let me put the alternative procedure 
open to him in the words, written at the time, of one who knows war 
well, and contributed by arduous labour not a little to such success 
as was attained by the invading columns. 


My watchword would have been, ‘Advance! advance! advance!’ Yes, 
advance, if only for a few miles, into the enemy's country ; advance our infantry 
to posts safely established on Zulu soil. If Lord Chelmsford would have his three 
months’ supply, only a burden and an injury to him, he ought to have sent in his 
infantry weeks ago, as it came up, while his cavalry and heavy supplies were on 
the road. He should have sent that infantry on with small convoys of Divisional 
Transport (lying idle) with strong escorts into Zululand, forming depéts as they 
pushed on. One would then have felt that we were doing something, that we were 
not eating up weeks and weeks of stores, brought out at enormous cost from 
England, and that we were not wasting money on transport, by massing on one 
spot vast supplies that, when massed, would require an enormous transport, got 
together regardless of expense, system, and organisation, to move this mass of stores 
into Zululand to impede our movements there. We should not be the laughing- 
stock of Europe: our men would feel that they were being made of good use, and 
be training themselves by daily practice in convoy, camping, and patrol duties. 
Then, when the cavalry came up, all would be ready for a move forward at once. 


At Fort Marshall on the 18th of June, the 2nd Division, having been 
marching most of the time since leaving Landman’s Drift with its 
face set towards its base at Durban, on a directer line than that by 
which it had marched up through the colony, and having traversed 
some fifty miles, found itself within twenty-five miles of Roorke’s 
Drift, a point considerably nearer that base than was Landman’s 
Drift. Thus it had taken a wide circuit with no other result than 
the production of wholly needless delay. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the road from Roorke’s Drift to Fort Marshall had already in 
January been improved by several days’ hard work, as far as Isand]wana. 
But the extraordinary peculiarity of the circuitous mode of invasion 
became still more eccentrically apparent a few days later, when the 
division reached the ‘ Jackal’s Neck ’ camp on the 27th of June. From 
the elevation above it men, looking due south, saw at a distance of 
some twenty-five miles the flats of Etshowe. Lord Chelmsford, then, 
from his Durban base had journeyed close on 300 miles to find himself, 
on the 27th of June, five-and-twenty miles nearer Ulundi than he 
had been on the 4th of Aprils Barring these five-and-twenty miles, 
he had completed such a circle as we read of men making who have 
lost their way in the bush or in the wilderness. And pray think, not 
alone of the waste of valuable time, but the reckless cost and waste 
of thus futilely marching a division with its huge supplies round 
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eleven-twelfths of a circle of such a circumference! Shade of 
Wellington! to think that a man should have ventured to invoke 
that name, who has such a fiasco of perverse pedestrianism on his 
military conscience, scarcely, surely, to be deadened by postprandial 
plaudits! From that height, too, was visible the sea, hard by where 
at Fort Durnford, some five marches off, stores were being landed that 
might have been even more easily landed two months previously, thus 
rendering still more grimly ludicrous the wandering in the desert, not 
indeed of forty years, but for two useless months. 

But Pisgah was at length attained, and the promised land, from 
whose milk and honey we were precipitately to run away, lay at 
length before us, across the Jordan of the White Umvaloosi. Lord 
Chelmsford had great good fortune there. It has never been explained 
why, having departed for a good reason from the original intention of 
sending Wood across the river on the afternoon of the 1st of July, to 
occupy the Kopje and cover the crossing place, cramped and dominated 
as it was, he abstained from carrying out that intention altogether, to 
the manifest risk when advancing on Ulundi of being taken at a dis- 
advantage on the rough ground between the river and the Ulambo- 
Bogemma Kraal, where first the nature of the ground allowed the 
square formation, in which alone safety lay, to be taken up. Ulundi 
was a soldier’s, not a general's fight ; but while it lasted Lord Chelms- 
ford was every inch a soldier. Out of the splendid brigade of British 
cavalry Lord Chelmsford had so urgently requisitioned, three weak 
squadrons took part in it: the remainder he had frittered away along 
a frontier the safety of which was no longer threatened. 


The fourth period under consideration dates from the combat at 
Ulundi, until Sir Garnet Wolseley’s acceptance of Lord Chelmsford’s 
resignation and the retirement of the latter from the army in the field. 
Asimple statement of facts will demonstrate that, while up to the 
commencement of this period Lord Chelmsford’s conduct of the ope- 
rations had been erroneous, weak, and capricious, the manner in which 
he acted after the battle of Ulundi involves him in a yet graver cul- 
pability—a culpability that threw to the wind the results of the 
victory of Ulundi, devolved on another the work of finishing the 
campaign, and involved the country in a needless expenditure. 

On the afternoon of the combat of Ulundi, Lord Chelmsford 
retired his force into the laager on the Umvaloosi; on the next day 
he set forth on his return march. From Etonganeni he led the flying. 
column back on St. Paul’s over Kwamagwasa, which he reached on 
the 11th of July. Newdigate’s division he sent back towards the. 
frontier by the line along which he had advanced. He made a clean, 
evacuation of the whole theatre of his late operations beyond Fort. 
Evelyn, in which he left his furthest advanced garrison ; Fort Evelyn 


being some thirty-five miles short of Ulundi. 
R 2 
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A critic is not called upon to guess at the solution of a conundrum, 
and we are entitled to look for the key to conduct on the face of it so 
singular in such explanations as Lord Chelmsford has thought proper 
to tender. In his Ulundi despatch he writes: ‘As I have fully 
accomplished the object for which I advanced, I consider I shall now 
best be carrying out Sir Garnet Wolseley’s instructions by moving at 
once to Etonganeni and thence to Kwamagwasa.’ He writes to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley on the 6th of July :— 


I have returned to Etonganeni, as, the Zulus having dispersed in all directions, 
it is not possible to strike another blow at them for the present. I was also 
anxious to get the men under canvas again. The best grass lands are in this part 
of Zululand, but they are beginning to fail. 


He had previously announced to Wolseley that the state of his 
supplies would not permit him to remain at Ulundi beyond the 10th 
of July. And finally in his Cape Town speech he stated (before the 
capture of Cetchwayo) :— 

After the crushing defeat inflicted at Ulundi, there would have been no 


advantage gained in endeavouring to penetrate the difficult country to the north of 
the king’s kraal, even had the state of the supplies permitted it. 


We have thus on Lord Chelmsford’s part certain explicit statements 
in justification of his retreat. He had accomplished his object: in 
retiring he was carrying out his instructions; the condition of his 
supplies rendered his retreat compulsory; grass was beginning to 
fail him. Each and all of these averments are erroneous, 

Ulundi was but a means to an end; that end was the determina- 
tion of the Zulu trouble by a satisfactory peace, the capture, the 
surrender, or the expatriation of Cetchwayo. None of these things 
Ulundi had achieved. If 20,000 Zulus attacked Lord Chelms- 
ford at Ulundi, and if 2,000 of them were put hors de combat, 
manifestly 18,000 remained available for further mischief at the bid- 
ding of the monarch who obstinately refused to take or ask for terms. 
Suppose that Wolseley had not pushed up Clarke on the enterprise 
which in Lord Chelmsford’s estimation was at once impossible and 
offered no advantage, Cetchwayo would have been still loose, the 
Swazis would have assumed we had been beaten, and the Zulus would 
probably have gained heart to stand the fortune of another campaign. 
I venture to think that Lord Chelmsford, if he still has the hardihood 
to retain it, is absolutely alone in his belief that on the evening 
of Ulundi he had ‘fully accomplished the purpose for which he 
advanced.’ 

If Lord Chelmsford had ordered his tents up from Etonganeni, he 
would have got his troops under canvas again with no less certainty 
than he attained that object by falling back on Etonganeni. An 
army and its tents do not occupy the relative attitudes of Mahomet 
and the mountain. Whether the grass was failing, as he reported, may 
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be judged of from the following extract of a letter from the highest 
authority, written in September last :—‘ The valley of Ulundi, where 
we were encamped for nearly four weeks, was a vast meadow of grass, 
and the kraals were stored with grain. A cavalry brigade might have 
remained there for months, and their horses got fat and sleek as ours 
did.’ As to a dearth of supplies, Lord Chelmsford conclusively dis- 
proved that by arriving at St. Paul’s on his return march ‘ with more 
than a fortnight’s supplies.’ The truth is, he was lavishly rationed. 
When he left the Upoko river on the 18th of June, both columns 
carried six weeks’ full rations ; a mass of food was left behind at Fort 
Newdigate, within easily accessible distance; Marshall was hustling 
proviant columns up along the line of communications ; and stores 
were being landed, virtually ad libitum, at Port Durnford, some six 
marches distant. 

There remains Lord Chelmsford’s avowal of his belief that he was 
best carrying out Sir Garnet Wolseley’s instructions, by imitating the 
dirty little boy who chalked an opprobrious epithet on the shutter, 
and then ranaway. Strong as is public apathy in regard to ‘ bygones,’ I 
do think that, if the communications which at this time passed between 
his Lordship and his superior officer were now in the hands of the 
public, Lord Chelmsford, instead of swaggering about success, would 
probably be somewhat nervous lest the vow populi should compel his 
official friends to put him on his defence under military law. There 
can be no valid pretext for withholding these documents, and I trust 
that they will be moved for when Parliament reassembles. Without 
the light they throw on events, this phase of the campaign remains 
a discreditable enigma. 

Immediately on reaching the colony, Sir Garnet Wolseley tele- 
graphed to Lord Chelmsford instructions to send him full informa- 
tion, to report daily what he was doing, and to concentrate his forces ; 
there was no limitation of his freedom of action. Lord Chelmsford’s 
tardy response on the 30th of June was to the effect that he was negotia- 
ting, that his supplies would not enable him to keep the front beyond 
the 10th of July, and that he wanted to know ‘ Where is Crealock ?’ 
Wolseley’s reply contained the incidental instruction that, ‘if forced 
to retreat,’ he was to fall back on Crealock by way of St. Paul’s; 
obviously a simple detail of precautionary injunction, in the con- 
tingency of untoward events. Now, the simple question that 
every soldier has to ask himself, is whether Lord Chelmsford 
could consider himself ‘ forced to retreat’ immediately after having 
won a victory, the fruits of which lay to his hand if he would 
only stretch it out, and while still so well rationed that more 
than a week later he reached St. Paul’s carrying a fortnight’s 
supply, and while large reserves were within easy reach. It was 
a time, most men will hold, that might encourage a chief to 
harden his heart and ask his soldiers, if need were—and such need 
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would hardly have occurred—to submit to some stinting of the full 
ration, to do without lime-juice for instance, and go without pepper 
while beef held out, to try mealie meal for a change if fresh bread 
were not to be compassed. Writing of the winter campaign in 
Bulgaria, Lieutenant Greene says of the Russian soldiers who 
marched under Gourko and Skobeleff from Plevna to Tchatalda: 
‘As for the luxuries of the ration—such as tea, sugar, spirits, 
vinegar, soap, cabbage, &c.—the men had simply to do without 
them. The campaign was made on a precarious ration of a pound of 
hard bread and a pound ‘and a half of tough, stringy beef driven 
along the road. Yet, in face of these hardships and privations, there 
was not a single case of insubordination ; the men were usually in 
geod spirits, and the number of stragglers inconsiderable.’ We need 
only recall the Peninsula and the Crimea for proofs that the British 
soldier can thole as well as can the Russian soldier; and Lord 
Chelmsford might have kept the field without requiring of his troops 
any privations of a serious kind. 

Immediately on receiving a telegram from me on the evening of 
the 6th of July, detailing the combat of the 4th, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
without waiting for further information, despatched to Lord Chelms- 
ford an urgent demand, that he should maintain an advanced po- 
sition in the heart of the country into which he had penetrated, 
sending also hearty congratulations on the success of Ulundi. It is 
for Lord Chelmsford to explain why he refrained from making any 
apparent effort to fulfil that injunction, and why he disregarded 
the representations made to him on the spot in favour of leaving 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s column behind, with the ultimate réle before it 
of cutting Zululand in two by marching back towards Utrecht along 
the White Umvaloosi. Temper, as a token of weakness, is a mis- 
take; but its indulgence, when the outcome is detriment to the 
public weal, becomes a crime. It remains, as it is, that Lord 
Chelmsford attained a final climax of incapacity by nullifying his 
success at Ulundi, in relinquishing its fruits when they were within 
his grasp; and that his needless and precipitate retreat involved our 
arms in what, save in actual fighting, was, to ali intents and pur- 
poses, another campaign. And it remains, further, for his Lordship, 
no longer to quote irrelevant Shakespeare in abortive disparagement 
of those whom he considers his ‘ detractors,’ but to find a coherent 
reply, if there be such a weapon within his reach, to the strictures of 
his critic, 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS OF AR7|\' 


In a recent article in this Review the question was asked, ‘ Is a great 
school of art possible in the present day?’ In other words, are our 
modern conditions such that not only individual genius can exist— 
genius which overrides all outside influences and creates distinguished 
work under any conditions—but are they such as would encourage and 
create a school, a group of painters, sculptors, and architects, whose 
work collectively would have a force marking the age in which they 
live, becoming part of the history of the country to which they belong, 
and existing in the future as a lasting monument of the best feelings 
and thoughts of the present time? Will the people, say, of the 
twenty-third century be able to read what is best in our English 
history of the nineteenth century, its highest feeling, its purest and 
subtlest thought, by the light of those monuments of art now being 
produced or capable of being produced, as we read the history of 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy in the legacies of art those countries have 
left for us ? 

The question is, do modern conditions create or destroy the pos- 
sibility of such a school? It is to be feared that only on the ground 
that all things are possible is a great school of art possible. 

It must be distinctly understood that a great school is spoken of 
and intended. The position of individual artists, or the claims of 
individual artists, are not for a moment questioned. 

It is certainly probable that in purely artistic qualities we can never 
again rival the productions of the men so highly gifted, so fortunately 
surrounded, and so earnest in their way of working, as were the great 
painters, sculptors, and architects of past ages. It is not necessary 
to take into consideration the gifts of these great men. There are 
men in all times who are’ gifted; but the nature of conditions will 
direct the stream of thought, and develope or repress peculiarities of 
intellectual activity. A great; school cannot exist unless beauty is 
cared for for its own sake, and this is not a consequence of modern 
civilisation, certainly not in England. 

All modern conditions are nearly as unfavourable to art as they can 


' Written last summer, and referring to an article in the Winetcenth Century 
of April 1879. 
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be. It is not uncommon for the hard-headed practical man to pride 
himself upon his insensibility to beauty with regard to material forms, 
even when he accepts poetry as a legitimate utterance. We do not 
want beauty for its own sake and because it is a good thing in 
itself; we may tolerate it when we have leisure, and even desire it 
as a proof of prosperity; but the active mind, or that condition of 
society which represents progress, cannot lend itself to such trifled 
Trifles—which have been the vital spark that has rendered the 
resuscitation of apparently dead nations possible ! 

Our modern art, in spite of the money given for pictures and the 
crowds that throng to the many exhibitions, enters into no natural 
life of the time. This is proved by the utter ignoring of it in all 
‘ serious matters.’ When the question of what belongs to the class 
of sensations appertaining to beauty comes into competition with the 
smallest amount of money interest, it is seldom a matter of a moment's 
consideration which shall be sacrificed. Few people hesitate to cut 
down a tree or grub up a hedgerow if twenty shillings a year will be 
gained by so doing. Moreover, utility and charm appear to be inten- 
tionally disconnected. To some one speculating upon what a medieval 
designer would have made of a steam-engine, and lamenting that no 
attempt was made to take advantage of its suggestiveness, the answer 
given (by a man of refinement and collector of works of art) was, 
‘Oh ! we don’t want beauty in a steam-engine or an ironclad ’—which 
meant: ‘ We only want beauty in playthings, as so many of us only 
want religion for Sundays.’ ‘The untiring interest, the pains, the love 
bestowed formerly upon the perfecting and decorating of almost all 
objects of daily use, even when the service required was most material, 
is one of the most striking points of difference between ancient or 
medieval and modern life. Armour isan example. In unaffected, 
unconscious artistic excellence of invention, approaching more nearly 
to the strange beauty of nature, especially as presented to us in 
vegetation, medizval armour perhaps surpasses any other effort of 
human ingenuity. 

Our confirmed habit of regarding art and all that belongs to it, 
all the delights that come to us through the medium of the noblest 
of all our organs, as necessarily separated from the serious business of 
life, must be fatal to art. The necessity for, and instinctive delight in, 
beauty must be felt before we can hope to see great art flourishing 
healthily. The eye must appreciate noble form and beautiful colour 
before the jar consequent at the sight of ugliness is felt which would 
as a rule prevent its existence. In our modern life the cultiva- 
tion of the eye is sacrificed to all kinds of meaner considera- 
tions. Other organs of taste are respectfully treated. Few people 
lightly value the importance of the cook’s preparations. The well- 
dressed dinner is not put off till Sunday; to be indifferent to bad 
smells would be to confess defective organisation. Sounds are serious 
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matters. We make efforts to escape discordant noise, or submit with 
grumbling. But with regard to the eye we submit habitually to 
conditions which are equivalent to tearing raw meat with our fingers 
and teeth, living in the midst of vile odours, and complacently enduring 
abominable discords. 

Sight and hearing are the two senses which the natural man, in 
common with the lower animals, possesses in great perfection, and it is 
evident that, in addition to its usefulness to him as a mere animal, 
the eye affords him interest and delight long before his other senses 
become intellectually developed. In the very earliest stages of his 
existence we have proof in scratched outlines of animals that he 
observes with curiosity and pleasure the varieties of animal form 
which surround him. In his progress towards modern civilisation he 
rejoices in beautiful combinations of line and gorgeous arrangements of 
colour. All through the long ages till the seventeenth century this 
is distinctly visible, but growing fainter from the sixteenth, and it is 
when modern discoveries and appliances in the nineteenth have placed 
almost unlimited means in his power of gratifying this instinct that 
it disappears altogether. Costume vanishes, utensils and weapons 
cease to be ornamented, or are ornamented with a conscious effort 
instead of natural impulse, beauty of form and colour no longer has 
any charm, and the eye becomes indifferent. The ugliness of most 
things connected with our ordinary habits is most remarkable. A 
well-dressed gentleman ready for dinner or attired for any ceremony 
is a pitiable example—his vesture nearly formless and quite foldless 
if he can have his will. His legs, unshapen props—his shirt front, 
a void—his dress coat, an unspeakable piece of ignobleness. Put 
it into sculpture, and see the result. The genius of Pheidias might 
be defied to produce anything satisfactory. We see without disap- 
proval ugly, shapeless, ignoble forms, and it must be remembered that 
these form the language in which the artist hasto speak. The human 
form, the noblest and most interesting study for the artist, is dis- 
torted in the case of men’s dress by such monstrous garments, and 
in the case of women’s dress by extravagant arrangements which 
impede all simple nobility and refined grace of movement. 

If in our public schools any attention were bestowed upon the 
cultivation of the sense of beauty, the educated gentleman would not 
encourage by his admiration the vagaries of feminine fashions, not 
because of its changes—‘ variety is charming ’—but because all the 
changes revolve round a centre of radically bad taste, formed by two 
fixed ideas, viz: that the waist and the foot cannot be too small. 
Amid all the changes there is no being rid of the stiff contracted 
waist, really ugly, always so low down as to suggest the positive 
deformity of short lower limbs, and cruelly destructive to health, 
nor of the straight compressed shoes, destroying the form of the foot, 
and turning the beautiful structure into a crippled bunch of bunions. 
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To the eyes of Plato or any ancient Greek accustomed to see 
the human form and to understand its excellence and beauty, an 
Eton boy would be a thing to wonder at. To admiring mammas 
the ridiculous get-up is perfectly lovely, and the boy himself values 
it beyond measure. A thoughtful mother says, in one of Dumaurier’s 
pictures published in Punch, ‘ Remember it is not the coat that makes 
the gentleman.’ ‘Oh, I know that,’ replies the boy; ‘it’s the hat.’ 
This is really not a caricature. The traditions of the boy stick to 
the man, who would rather be smitten with leprosy than commit a 
sin against the sacred laws of society. Accustomed to the ignoble 
arrangement which has been a glory in his eyes since he was old 
enough to envy his elder brother, he cannot know how far he has 
departed from a sense of the natural; it is pure perversion of taste, for 
which convenience cannot be pleaded. ‘The Eton boy does not play 
cricket in his tall hat, nor does the member of Parliament choose his 
ordinary costume for tramping over the moors, or for lawn tennis. The 
Eton boy grows into the man, dispensing judgments and influ- 
encing events. What can be expected from his habits of mind in 
matters of taste? He will perpetuate the pot-hat and the shapeless 
costume his second nature has taught him to believe in, and all that 
is unusual or the least grateful to the eye in colour or shape will be 
regarded as ‘bad form.’ Yet it is from him as an educated gentle- 
man that encouragement to art should be expected. Under such 
conditions taste must suffer, and no great art can have a natural 
spring. One side of national character will be arid without art, for 
that absence implies the absence of sense of beauty, and of enjoyment 
in natural loveliness. The greatest purity in morals, and the highest 
attainable intellectual elevation, will still leave wanting much that is 
essential to a nation’s greatness and happiness. Philosophers in future 
time may come to contend that among the objects of wise government 
should be the developing of contentment, not alone by encouraging 
the arts of becoming rich, but also by providing as much as possible 
for natural enjoyments. Even the poorest, accustomed to take pleasure 
in what is gratifying to the natural sense of beauty, would, if beauti- 
ful objects were among them, as they were in the Middle Ages, 
find moments of relief infinitely grateful to them in their habitual 
weariness. The plea for art rests on much wider and more solid 
foundations than mere amusement for moments of leisure. In the 
economy of civilisation its place must be beside poetry, a place 
that should be recognised by those who write upon it. Nothing is so 
likely to cure the wide spread of habits of intemperance that disgrace 
the nation as taste for art and music generally developed. Probably 
nothing but the general practice of the latter can now effect any- 
thing in that direction. The taste and practice were common 
in England in the Middle Ages: and the artistic sensibility 
was not wanting. This is proved by old songs and habits now 
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becoming obsolete and discouraged. Pleasure in natural beanty is 
distinctly indicated by constant allusion to objects agreeable to the 
sight, and the carrying about of flowers on May Day, &c. No such 
habits could grow up naturally now. While still in possession of 
these sensibilities, the miserable condition of the peasant was to 
him more bearable than it is now. Never perhaps in the history of 
mankind has the peasantry been so unoppressed, but the divergence 
between the landlord and the agricultural population is rapidly 
increasing. The somewhat morbid sensibility which would abolish 
field-sports and the change that has taken place in their character 
will tend to place the landlord and tenant more and more in 
opposition, by destroying a connecting link of great value, and 
this will probably be felt at no very distant time. Most of us have 
seen how willingly the mounted farmer allowed his fields to be ridden 
over, and the keen enjoyment of the farm labourer as he followed on 
foot for half a mile, marking the vicissitudes of the chase, laying ina 
stock of enjoyment for the next three days. Civilisation looks coldly 
on mere animal enjoyments, often seeming to forget that man is after 
all an animal. It may be right in its direction, but while it represses 
on the objectionable side, it should be even more active to develope a 
counterpoise. , 

The tendency to discourage our natural safety-valves for super- 
abundant national energy will only leave open the fields of manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprise, neither in these days favourable 
to gaiety—one, manufacturing by machinery, most unfavourable— 
and the nation must become more and more a prey to gloom and 
sullenness, more and more seeking refuge in the intemperance that 
so disgraces us, more and more distracted and disaffected. People 
dissatisfied with daily home life cannot be satisfied with any possible 
government. As our foreign policy must in a great measure be 
governed by the action of the foreign Powers we are brought into 
relation or collision with, and therefore cannot, beyond the esta- 
blishment of certain principles, be wholly under our control, it might 
be wiser to consider home legislation for the moment as more impor- 
tant, and by earnest endeavour, among other means of improvement, 
to infuse more pleasure into the daily life of the community at 
large, to increase or preserve a healthy state of mind among the 
wretched many whose voices in reality do, and must more and 
more govern— to which end art and music are efficient agents. 
What cannot be achieved in this direction by the State, might be 
in a great measure brought about by widely spread and judicious 
co-operation of those who have leisure and other means at their 
disposal; and art, pressed into the service of general education, as 
once it was into that of religion, might again be great, and become 


a vital power. ; 
The dying out of the natural sense of pleasure derived from sight 
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of beauty cannot be wholly accounted for by the activity of modern life 
and its want of leisure. In highly civilised Europe there is always 
a large and cultivated class that finds a difficulty in getting rid of its 
time. Is it indeed a law that gain and loss should always be balanced ? 
If, with increased acuteness in some directions, sense of beauty is pass- 
ing away as a natural possession (and the ugliness of modern life 
points to it), art must die in spite of every conscious effort that can 
be made. Yet at no time in known history has it been regarded as 
a pursuit with so much approval ; it is the fashion for youth of good 
education and family to take up art as a profession, a thing unknown 
till now. Plutarch, looking at the incomparable work of Pheidias, 
and rightly estimating these most perfect productions, then to be 
seen in all their perfection, and speaking of them in the highest terms 
and praising the effect as it deserved to be praised, goes on to say 
that, beautiful and noble as they were, it was not desirable that 
ingenuous youth should devote its time to such occupation. There 
spoke the mind of antiquity, ruling that intellect should be 
devoted either to abstract philosophy or the business of government, 
whose only notion of governing was through law or arms, setting 
aside the emotional element in human nature, and to which the 
‘tender grace’ of the worship of the Virgin would have been incom- 
prehensible. 

It must be remembered that the artist, no less than the poet, should 
speak the language of his time, not only because he can only natu- 
rally find expression in it, but because of the direct appeal it makes 
to those whom he addresses. ‘To compel him to invent his material 
language is like asking the poet to write in Hebrew or Greek, yet 
the alternative to the artist in these times is analogous to restricting 
the poet toslang or words of one syllable. If the visible language by 
which alone an artist can make his thought intelligible is out of tune 
with beauty, the painter or sculptor, who is prompted by aspirations 
outside material life, is forced to invent his language or imitate what 
has been done in, for art, happier times, for he cannot press into bis 
service what is around him. 

The poet has an immense advantage over the modern artist, using 
in every-day life a noble and nervous language in which his best 
thoughts can find ready expression. But modern civilisation has 
sadly distorted that aspect of life which is the painter’s language. 
Nature, as the poet deals with her, remains not fundamentally changed 
by time, but in these days great poetic ideas belonging to the past, 
present, and future, must either be expressed by the painter as a 
Greek or Italian would have rendered them, or he must invent a 
new method, or he must take what will suggest no noble effect 
whatever— modern costume and custom. It is too much to expect 
that he should tax his powers to overcome difficulties that do not 
legitimately belong to his art. Joachim can play admirably on one 
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string, and that perhaps a bad one, doing infinitely more than an 
ordinary fiddler can with four; but we cannot therefore say that 
the other three are not necessary, or that a great composition can be 
done justice to if played on a penny whistle; great effects demand 
proportionate means, though extraordinary ones can be produced 
with small. 

We do not ask from the poet linguistic feats, difficulties overcome. 
We expect to be delighted, entranced, even inspired, so that we also, 
his readers, feel for a time that we too are of the prophets. In each 
mind lie enchained or sleeping ‘ tricksy Ariels,’ spirits of the imagi- 
nation. The poet is the magician who, liberating them, imprisoned 
by ignorance or choked by the dust of daily life, leaves these delicate 
spirits free for a while to rise into purer atmospheres. With the 
language of beauty in full resonance around him, art was not difficult 
to the painter and sculptor of old as it is with us. No anatomical 
study will do for the modern artist what habitual acquaintance with 
the human form did for Pheidias. No Venetian painted a horse with 
the truth and certainty of Horace Vernet, who knew the animal by 
heart, rode him, groomed him, and had him constantly in his studio. 
Every artist must paint what he sees, rather every artist must paint 
what is around him, can produce no, great work unless he impress the 
character of his age upon his production, not necessarily taking his 
subjects from it (better if he can), but taking the impress of its life. 
The great art of Pheidias did not deal with the history of his time, 
but compressed into its form the qualities of the most intellectual 
period the world has seen ; nor were any materials to be invented or 
borrowed, he had them all at hand, expressing himself in a natural 
language derived from familiarity with natural objects. Beauty is 
the language of art, and with this at command thoughts as they arise 
take visible form perhaps almost without effort, or (certain technical 
difficulties overcome) with little more than is required in writing— 
this not absolving the artist or the poet from earnest thought andsevere 
study. In many respects the present age is far more advanced than 
preceding times, incomparably more full of knowledge; but the lan- 
guage of great art is dead, for general, noble beauty, pervades life no 
more. The artist is obliged to return to extinct forms of speech if he 
would speak as the great ones have spoken. Ncthing beautiful is seen 
around him, excepting always sky and trees and sea; these, as he is 
mainly a dweller in cities, he cannot live enough with. But it ‘is, 
perhaps, in the real estimaticn in which Art is held that we shall find 
the reason for failure. If the world cared for her language, Art could 
not help speaking, the utterance ‘being, perhaps, simply beautiful. 
But even in these days when we. have ceased to prize this, if it were 
demanded that.art should take its place beside the great intellectual 
outflow of the time, the response would hardly be doubtful. 

As grace of speech is incompatible with slang’ and vulgar: pro- 
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nunciation, so grace of manner is shorn of its effect by ignoble 
costume. The dignified reserve of the Eastern potentate or Venetian 
senator looks like chilling want of sympathy or empty supercilious- 
ness in the dress-coat and chimney-pot hat. Social habits have 
become too level and regular to have any interests, pictorial sugges- 
tions, or picturesque surprises. Any approach to splendour on the 
part of the wealthy or illustrious in position is eschewed as in bad 
taste; it is ‘better form’ for a nobleman to go about in a cab, and 
dress like his own tailor, than to display any magnificence. There 
are some good reasons for this; display of fortune’s advantages might 
seem to be a sort of insult to those less fortunate, and simplicity has 
always a charm of its own; and if this simplicity be real, and carried 
out in the spirit of Christian meekness or philosophic serenity, it is 
a good exchange for magnificence. But if the high principle be not 
carried through, there is some loss sustained ; the poetic side of life 
suffers, some industries are discouraged, the world is rendered un- 
necessarily grey, the unconscious hypocrisy is so much loss to its 
dignity. The result on art is serious. Portraiture, now its most 
real expression, is deprived (speaking of masculine portraits) of nearly 
all that from an artistic point of view can render it valuable to 


posterity. It will not do to say that a portrait picture cannot be 


made a good and interesting piece of work, but a man’s portrait can 
scarcely be made as a picture beautiful, or be cared for in the future 


as we now care for a Venetian or Vandyke portrait, without knowing 
anything about the original. With all these opposing conditions how 
is a great school of art, standing by the side of great literature, pos- 
sible? It is the more a pity, for the age has become so hysterical 
that every gracious relief to the work-worn soul, every natural source 
of tender and ennobling pleasure in a climate so unfavourable as ours 
to enjoyment in mere existence, is priceless. Poetry and literature 
have with us always well sustained their parts, and it is a habit to 
expect they should do so: it should be an acknowledged habit to 
expect as much from art. 

It can hardly be affirmed that supply always equals demand, but 
man can obtain nothing assuredly, excepting what he. has in common 
with the inferior animals, that he does not ask for. What he really 
wants and really demands he gets, whether it be of good or evil. 
But the present Englishman neither wants nor demands what is 
noble in art, and consequently he rarely gets it. In Cenini’s quaint 
book on learning to draw and to paint, he gives the receipt for pro- 
ducing pictures. Before beginning one, go down on your knees and 
implore the aid of the Virgin. In those days of unquestioning faith 
that was, probably, the actual habit of the workman; in these days, 
when everything is questioned, this is not to be expected. What ought 
to be demanded is that the artist should throw his whole being into his 
work, that the religious fervour he may not give to the creed that 
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saints and angels take visible interest in what he is about, he should 
bring to bear upon what he ought really to.believe—namely, that he 
is practising a noble and beautiful art that is worthy of all his heart’s 
love and devotion, to be thought of first when he rises in the morning 
and last when he closes his eyes at night. If this is not so, let him 
never hope to stand with those who are identified with all that is 
worthiest in the history of nations. It is hardly too much to claim 
for art that to it modern Greece chiefly owes that she is more than a 
name—a place of tombs like Babylon and Nineveh—and that even 
more than to her literature she owes to her art the preservation of her 
vitality, so preserved as to be capable, perhaps, of reawakening ; nor 
that to it Rome, though still the centre from which the pulse of 
the Christian Church beats, owes scarcely less of her present ex- 
istence. It is to be lamented that a nation which has distin- 
guished itself as England has, in arms, in adventure, in science, 
in poetry, in philosophy, in philanthropy, and in all else that 
relates to progress, should have no art that can fairly be placed on 
the same level. There must be some reason for this, and it may 
be possible to find it. Art is poetry manifested by science. We are 
second to none in poetry or science: why in the necessary combina- 
tion? It is probably because the earnest endeavour recommended by 
Cenini is not called for by earnest interest in its doing on the part of 
the nation; its soul is not really felt, nor its presence desired; it is 
not regarded as the companion of serious moments, or as having any 
thing to do with our material welfare, that welfare which has become 
so engrossing a religion in modern life. Art is treated as a plaything, 
nothing more. While this is the case, artists will employ themselves 
in making toys, and the annual exhibition will be cared for by the 
nation pretty much as a Christmas tree is, not so important an insti- 
tution by half as the Maypole formerly was. 

Now it might be well to ask whether great art is really a ne- 
cessity in the development of a nation’s history—if it be a necessary 
constituent in general social perfection. We cannot question the 
progress of civilisation, for it is easy to point to conquest over inferior 
races, impatience of injustice and extension of sympathy; but it is a 
melancholy truth that progress is not all clear gain. It destroys as 
wellas constructs. Decay follows up behind advance, and many things 
hourly drop out of existence which humanity can ill spare, though at 
the moment it may set little store by them. Modern habits of inves- 
tigation have sapped unquestioning faith, and have not supplied 
anything more consoling. Material prosperity has become our real 
god, but we are surprised to find that the worship of this visible deity 
does not make us happy, and more than begin to suspect that we 
cannot, by any earnestness of sacrifice, bind him to us. The one 
thing which is more than ever clearly perceived is the density of the 
veil that covers the mystery of our being, at all times impenetrable, 
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and to be impenetrable, in spite of which conviction we ever passion- 
ately yearn to pierce it. This yearning finds its natural expression in 
poetry, in art, and in music. These are ministers of the most divine 
part of our natures. Materialism may sneer at imperfect utter- 
ance, but through the incoherence will often thrill that note which 
awakens a responsive chord in the best side of humanity. Among 
the best gifts bestowed upon us is the sense (in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term) of beauty, and first among the servants of beauty is 
art. As before said, in an age so given to look only for material, in- 
dustrial, and self-evident advantages as the present,all elements that are 
not immediately concerned in the production of material advantages 
are too commonly set aside, as belonging to the fanciful and unpracti- 
cal, only to be thought of in intervals of breathing-time, rarely per- 
mitted in the real struggle of life. Yet that possible state of social 
harmony, of well-being of humanity, which even common philosophy is 
beginning to have a glimpse of, can only be attained by the activity of 
all the intellectual faculties working harmoniously together. The 
importance of demands upon activity which provide occupations and 
consequently means of sustenance for different classes of hand-workers 
is obvious, and they are naturally estimated at their worth; but it 
is less clearly seen that the promotion of social sympathies is of not 
less importance, that the activity which secures the satisfaction of the 
physical requirements alone will by no means secure the happiness of 
the individual, still less of a family, least of all of the widely ex- 
tended social correspondence to which progress points as its object 
and end. : 

From a sufficiently elevated point of view, the eye of the philo- 
sopher may perceive that all things are tending to bring about 
the social brotherhood which shall eradicate purely personal and 
selfish interests, when each shall understand the necessity to do or 
suffer for public good, when each shall realise himself to be part of 
a whole, not merely of a family, of a state, or even of a world, but of 
the great scheme of creation, dust or oil helping to retard or impel 
the grand machine. The present warfare may be left to burn itself 
out, and optimists are perhaps right in feeling confidence that all will 
end well; but, except materially, the present age is rather destruc- 
tive than constructive, and, unless counteracting influences can be 
brought to bear, England may be found left, when the time for more 
enlightened cravings shall’ come, without a tree or a hedgerow—a 
mass of unsightly shells of uninhabited houses, a hideous network of 
unused railways; and, as we now lament the destructive work of 
the Puritans, we may in a future day lament too late, as Rachel 
weeping for her children, the things that are not—the beauty nature 
gave and materialism ruthlessly destroyed, blindly refusing to see 


her wholesome use. 
The age is analytical and unsatisfied. Childlike enjoyment in 
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anything for its own sake has almost departed, giving place in art at 
least: to querulous questioning or frantic admiration. The fever of the 
great. Revolution still infects the blood of Europe, and still through the 
dread malaise there is an ever-gathering sense of what man owes to 
man, a feeling little recognised and wholly undirected as a governing 
principle in the Middle Ages; and it is this consciousness which is 
perhaps the great characteristic of modern time. Pointed to dis- 
tinctly in the scheme of Christianity, it formed a very slight part of 
the dogmas of the Church, and its development later is due rather 
to philosophical culture than to the teaching of theologians, 
This, in thinking minds, has created a suspicion of claims to divine 
inspiration—a feeling that, if so large a truth has been left to natural 
religion to develope, there is something outside and beyond the 
Church, or that the Church has neglected her work. Peace and good 
will—these were the first and new principles announced by the 
tidings, and should have been, and should be, the first principles 
carried out by the Christian Church. The success of all Church 
teaching has been in proportion to appeals made to the imagination 
in one of two directions, dread of punishment or sympathy with 
fellow-men—Dominic or Francis. The first is most active, and 
has shaped the course of events since the abolition of paganism, but 
the second has the most real root; the noblest natures will always 
secretly doubt or openly defy the first, the second will have every 
shade of opinion going with it. Intellect will acknowledge its 
divinity ; ignorance, if not absolutely brutal, will feel its natural truth. 

Beautiful as was the groundwork of her institution, and mighty 
as are her claims upon the gratitude of mankind, it is to be lamented 
that the Church of Rome too often ignored the mainspring of her 
mission. The deadly penalties of excommunication rigorously en- 
forced in the eleventh century to crush out the domestic life of the 
virtuous Robert and Berthe of France, to avenge a probably unpre- 
meditated slight, were soon in the same century suffered to fall into 
abeyance when the great seigneurs found the tréve de Diew incon- 
venient ; though this tréve was one of the most holy efforts made by 
the Church during those long cruel centuries in the direction of the 
general good, of humanity, and of Christian principles. 

Had the Church known the source of her real power, and relied 
more upon this deep root of tender sympathy, it is probable that 
most of the evident success of the theological revolutions would 
have been avoided. ‘How these Christians love one another,’ 
should have been extended into ‘ How those Christians love 
humanity.’ The noble principle of love of God, taught to natures 
spiritually uncultured, was sure to become in practice obscured 
by. fantastic dogmas, whereas the simple principle of love of their 
fellow-men, going straight to every heart, and using every natural 
and beautiful human instinct in its service, becoming habitual 
Vou. VII.—No. 36. S) 
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from habitual teaching, would have harmonised their thoughts 
and lives with inspiration, and led up to the highest without any 
shock to intellectual independence or vanity. Upon such founda- 
tions the Church might have defied any irruption of opinion and 
assertions of freedom of investigation. Although it is true the 
greater contains the less, it is no less true that man only arrives at 
what is of practical and permanent value by upward steps from the 
lowest ground. Imagination may first sweep the range and take in 
the sublime principle, but all that is most solid is ever built of the 
simplest material and upon the level ground. Human sympathy, 
though the simplest and most distinct principle of Christianity, has 
been far more insisted upon by philosophers and lay writers than by 
theologians. 

The invention of printing having given to the world the rich har- 
vest of accumulated thought, this comparative neglect of the first prin- 
ciples has become apparent, and distrust and opposition have been the 
consequence. Natural religion has become antagonistic to revealed 
religion, which never need have been. This antagonism has had the 
fatal result of developing a materialistic tendency which does not 
make life more satisfactory, and which seems to have sapped all 
chivalry and beauty out of modern social habits; daily social life 
losing, with its former ceremoniousness, almost all dignity and grace, 
and with its various superstitions, almost all fancy. Art of the 
highest kind is deprived of its very breath, and must die. Chivalry 
was infinitely gracious, not unpractical, nor in any way inimical to 
any consoling or Christian faith, nor, if widely practised, to any just 
worldly interests. Had it been encouraged to pervade all ranks in 
the army of life, many of our greatest social difficulties might never 
have arisen. Most certain is it that, for the good of modern society, 
all the refining influences and elevation of feeling which the highest 
thought of the time can give should be encouraged to battle success- 
fully against the selfishness, brutality, and dishonesty, which the 
worship of the false god, the Golden Calf, has created. 

John Albert de Mandelso visited Japan and China, a.p. 1639. Of 
the former he says: ‘They are so ambitious and highly conceited of 
themselves, that it is seldom seen a Japanese does anything where- 
with he might be reproached. But, on the contrary, they would 
rather lose their lives than betray their honour.’ What have they to 
gain from modern European civilisation ? 

The development of social sympathies can alone restrain the 
fierce struggle for personal interest natural to man. This might 
be overcome, in the course of time, by the inevitable action and 
reaction of consequences; but poetry and the fine arts, with their 
softening and ennobling influence, are necessary, more than ever 
necessary, during the war of master interest, to keep awake the holy 
fire of loftier impulse-which, if lost, would be difficult to rekindle. 
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It should be felt that for a nation there is no surer road, no other 
safe road, than trustworthiness and honour. For this end the 
whole community should become convinced that what is possessed of 
intellect, of dignity of position, of acquirement, of wealth, and of 
strength should be held in trust, and used for general benefit and 
advantage, by no means implying that it should not also be used for 
personal and present enjoyment. Life should, by all possible right 
means, be made enjoyable and beautiful to every one. To make the 
hand-worker take interest in his work, it is necessary to give him as 
much pleasure as possible ; each should encourage each not to outwit 
but to do better than others, the handworker to be afraid not of doing 
too much work, but of not doing it well enough. Such trades- 
unionism would not drive away trade from British shores, an ideal 
perhaps impossible, but at least not impossible of aim. 

It is probable we shall no longer be able successfully to compete 
with some nations in material conditions; therefore, if we would not 
be beaten in the great battle of life, we must shift the contest to higher 
ground, where pre-eminence will be still more glorious. Could we 
but have ‘Japanese conceit,’ governed by the principles Christian 
peoples profess, and directed by the spirit of chivalry, the hand- 
worker cheered by sympathetic appreciation of his labour and help 
in his need, and those placed above such struggle for life alive to 
the duties of their advantages, actively instigated by the sense that 
what is possessed by the strong should be held in trust, a possible 
Utopia is discerned. How often must our sense of the perfectibility 
of things sigh over improbable possibility! To such as are placed 
high the speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus should never be forgotten, 
and the friends of the people, still teaching to the people what is 
owing to them, should, at the same time, teach what they owe to 
themselves, their country, and to human nature. 

All this is trite enough, and may seem to be out of place in an 
article upon art, but, in the widest sense, it is not, as it is claimed 
for art by elevation of character to be in harmony with the most 
extended views, and it is especially contended that such harmony 
should be expected and demanded. 

Even the most hardened materialist has some latent instinct of 
poetry and beauty, and should feel that these elements in life help on 
his * serious work,’ as music is necessary to lighten physical labour, 
the spirit-stirring march renewing energy in the weary soldier as he 
struggles exhausted and foot-sore to his camping ground. Certainly 
the influence of poetry and the fine arts is more than ever valuable ; 
but, to have any worthy influence, they clearly must not be trivial. 
It is desirable that heroic art, noble and beautiful in thought and 
execution, should be demanded, fostered, and seriously treated, cer- 
tainly not exempted from criticism, but in this, as in other respects, 
placed by the side of the highest literature. It should be expected 
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from the artist that the sentiments, requirements, and aspirations of 
his country and age should find worthy expression in the character of 
his work. 

One of the unfavourable conditions in modern life which hinders 
the production of such art is undoubtedly the manner in which art 
is criticised. Criticism in modern times has become a profession, and 
should be exercised with the regard due to the dignity of a profession; 
from the moment a standing army is organised, there should be no 
No real artist will object to manly honest 
criticism, however severe. If he rather wishes to do well than be 
thought to do well, he will value help from any quarter. He wishes 
to stand on a level with the great thinkers and producers of bis coun- 
try, and any who will help him to achieve this he will regard as bene- 
factors; but he will expect to be judged by principles and not by 
individual opinion, by reflection and not hasty conclusion. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds confesses that he was at first quite unable to appreciate the 
cartoons of Raphael, and if he had at the time given his opinion to 
the world after the manner of ordinary critics, it would have con- 
demned them utterly. There are many who would still do so, and from 
their point of view they would be right. There is in them no more 
appeal to our sympathies through a realistic channel than there is in 
Spenser, nor any appeal made through our knowledge of historical 
probability. 

Payne Knight condemned the Parthenon fragments. It is not to 
be supposed he was in reality incapable of perceiving, at least in some 
degree, their excellence, if time had been given to unlearn and outgrow 
preconceived notions: but they were presented to him in a cellar, and 
were unlike what he had expected. Obvious qualities were absent. 
Missing the evident anatomical combination of cords and pulleys, and 
the hard geometrical marking of the Roman-Greek workmanship, the 
fine distinctions bet ween bone and muscle and sinew—to eyes unaccus- 
tomed to such delicacy—looked like want of precision. With the critic's 
(we will not say arrogance, but) haste, he flared and sputtered, and if 
Pheidias could have been put down by the critic, there was an end to 
him; nay, there very nearly was an end of him as far as our possession 
of these immortal works is concerned. (Much influence have they 
had in art!) All honour to Haydon, who dashed like a Paladin to 
the rescue and put the critic out for ever. But both in the case of the 
cartoons and the Parthenon fragments, the public has had the oppor- 
tunity of maturing its judgment. 

The modern habit of gathering immense numbers of pictures 
together, to be hastily viewed and dismissed, cannot but be very 
injurious. 

It is not with the artist as with the poet, who writes with a 
consciousness that his work may have an appeal to posterity. The 
painter’s works are not in the hands of the public, revisited and 
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reconsidered till opinion is sifted and judgment matured. He is 
expected to make the same sudden effect that is expected from an 
actor, and even the actor is not approved or condemned after five 
minutes’ attention. His pictures are not seen after exhibition, and 
the injury done to him is permanent, at least fora year. A picture 
published in one of these exhibitions and condemned is done for; it 
finds no purchaser, and the public, seeing it no more, never has an 
opportunity of reconsidering its verdict. It is not contended that 
unfavourable criticism must necessarily be wrong; it is only re- 
quired that, considering the amount of injury that may be done, it 
should be remembered how often opinion has been at fault. Had it 
been possible to destroy Wordsworth and Keats, the early criticism on 
their work would have certainly annihilated them. Sartor Resartus 
was so unpopular, that many subscribers to the magazine in which it 
was published withdrew their names. The critic may be right; all 
that is asked is, that he should have the good sense, good taste, and 
good feeling to admit, while disapproving, that there are difficuities 
in the way of judgment, and that possibly a longer acquaintance 
might induce some change of opinion. The artist has no right to 
quarrel with criticism, however hard it may hit him, provided it be 
honest and sufficiently thoughtful, buf he has a right to feel dissatisfied 
with crude opinion expressed with an assurance that nothing but the 
most consummate taste and real knowledge could justify. The artist 
does not produce for artists only or mainly, and the claim of all culti- 
vated intellect to sit in judgment must be allowed; nay, the artist 
will often profit by the opinion of the uncultivated. The ordinary 
critic points out, for the admiration of the ignorant, and as if 
possessing the highest importance, those things which the ignorant 
can admire without teaching. He constantly asks for one set of pro- 
babilities likely to be the result of a condition the artist is not 
dealing with, and altogether forgets others really important. He is 
impatient of anything like reticence in form and colour, and thinks 
the same manner of work equally good for any subject. Much as 
we admire their genius, we should not wish Hogarth to illustrate 
the Book of Job, or Dickens to translate Dante; but many an art 
critic writes as if he could confidently undertake to illustrate the 
Pentateuch and rush in where angels fear to tread. The only thing 
the ordinary critic can really judge of in his hasty view is exhibi- 
tion force, and this he naturally applauds, till the one great object of 
the modern exhibitor is to make his work telling among new frames 
and crude colours. This, however much praise may be justly given 
to force, is hardly the way to call out the higher qualities of the 
painter. Surely firmness, precision, and loudness, however valuable 
in instrumentation, would hardly be insisted on by musicians to the 
almost entire ignoring of time and tune ; still less would such qualities 
influence the great composer in the combination of his score. What 
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will become of poetry and literature generally when vigour of expression 
comes to be almost exclusively valued? In olden times the picture 
was painted for a church or public building to be constantly in view 
of the public, or, if painted for a king or a great noble, hung amidst 
surroundings which had their influence upon the artist. In each 
case the artist’s best self was imported into his work consciously or 
unconsciously. Now, consciously or unconsciously, he feels that he 
is working for an immediate and transient effect, that his work will 
stand a peculiar competition, that it will be criticised, hastily at 
best, and will have, as far as the public is concerned, no future 
beyond the exhibition in which it appears. 

Till art is regarded from the same kind of standpoint as literature 
we can have no great art in England; and till the same feelings 
are enlisted in the matter as have nerved our courage for adven- 
ture, steadied it to bear and prompted it to resolye—till our pride 
as a people, the sentiment that made us great, and, ceasing, will 
leave us indeed a nation of shopkeepers—till the exaggerated patriot- 
ism that the philosopher may smile at and the cosmopolitan condemn, 
but which no great people have ever been without, is brought to bear 
on the subject of art, there can be none to stand by the side of our 
literature. When art is the subject of discussion, we at once drop 
upon a lower level. It is rather understood to have reference to a 
colleetion of pictures exhibited during what is called the season. 
Applause is bestowed upon superficial excellence, and the painter 
is encouraged to depend upon it. The highest qualities of art 
appeal to the finest powers of judgment, the most difficult to ex- 
ercise under the conditions presented by modern exhibitions. An 
Academy Exhibition room is no place for a grave deliberate work 
of art. Itis seen to no advantage there, being out of place. An 
after-dinner speech must not be an essay, still less an epic. We are 
elated by champagne and light buzz of talk, the room is hot, and 
the smell of mixed viands confounding to our senses. We must have 
something light, epigrammatic, not too long, or we shall be bored to 
death. Imagine the bard or historian giving out his inspirations 
under these conditions and restricted to them, what would be the 
result? Yet it is art that corresponds to the highest literature, 
both in intention and effect, which must be demanded of our artists, 
poems painted on canvas, judged and criticised as are the poems 
written on paper, which the public caring for art ought to call for 
and encourage. The work which has in it all the heart and brain 
and serious life of the artist who does it, is at least worthy for 
these reasons of very serious consideration, and under the conditions 
of heterogeneous exhibition just judgment would be impossible 
even if sufficient time were given. 

A glance backwards at the history of art-students will show us one 
man after another starting with high resolve, to sink exhausted 
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for want of encouragement and be known no more, or subside into 
popularity by responding to popular expectation. Modern public 
exhibitions are most unfavourable, it may be said disastrous, to the best 
interests of art—good perhaps for industrybut injurious to art as art. 

The analytical intricate mode in which modern thought works 
has perhaps something to du with the real want of interest in serious 
art. Art can never be an appeal to our reason, it cannot even be an 
appeal to our knowledge of complex human nature; therefore the 
working out of intricate emotions and conflicting passions must be 
beyond it. Again, subjects for the painter are not those that appeal 
to the memory, however connected with noble events, but those 
appealing to the finest sensibilities and loftiest emotions. Ordinary 
historical pictures, which are little but costume pieces, make a call 
upon the memory, religious subjects upon the emotional side of the 
mind. ‘The phrase ‘religious’ must be understood to mean all sub- 
jects that can make this appeal. The treatment of such subjects will 
often involve, to the purely analytical mind, ludicrous combinations, 
such as wings growing where they are quite impossible, material 
drapery upon beings altogether of another element, and many other 
such-like things. But these considerations may be put aside if the 
result be majestic and beautiful, capable ot enlisting the imagina- 
tion and making a poet of the spectator. This indeed should be the 


test, alike in pure poetry and poetic art—that the mind of the reader 
or spectator should be so drawn up and tuned as to respond to and 


carry on the strain. 

All intellectual works, whether dealing with words or forms, 
literary or artistic, are to be valued in proportion as they supply 
us with ideas, or delight by beauty; for the literature that does 
not add something to our intellectual store, the poetry that does 
not make us feel, while we are under its influence, like poets, 
the picture that does not fan into a glow our sense of beauty, 
whether as connected with charm or glory, has no sufficient reason 
for existence. This is said with reference chiefly to serious efforts ; 
light amusing writing and playful art are not undervalued, these 
being often admirable, and having a very wholesome influence 
not to be spared in a hard-working world. In an ordinary his- 
torical picture, the recollection of the spectator is awakened and 
carries on the story; in the intellectual and poetic work, the mind 
carries on the poetic idea; and this is high art, and this alone. The 
subject may be a dog leaning his head on his old master’s coffin, or 
the creation of Adam. A subject of comparatively slight interest 
may be easily turned into one adapted to let loose a flood of thoughts. 
The man with the iron mask in his cell would make an ordinary pot- 
boiler, but the figure laid out in death, with Louis the Fourteenth, the 
mask in hand, looking at the dead man’s face, perhaps for the first time, 
certainly for the last, would be suggestive of a host of ideas—not cut 
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and dried by the historian, but springing spontaneously out of the sub- 
ject. It may be too much to say that art has no right to exist unless 
it is beautiful, but it is not too much to say there is, in that case, no 
use init. A squalid subject treated in an ugly manner, or a terrible 
one in a brutal manner, whatever may be its power, will never take a 
first place ; it will be a brawler outside the temple of Fame. As far 
as regards the highest art and poetry, the atmosphere of that temple is 
serene and untroubled. It will not do to say that the goddess shuts her 
gates upon all violence; on the contrary, atrocious deeds do often shape 
events which fill the world with calamity and clamour, violence ever 
to be renewed, the means defeating the end. These are remembered but 
too well, become only too famous. But art affects impressions only, and 
does not create facts, and it is instinctively felt that the real province 
of art is to deal with what is beautiful and ennobling. It may not 
do to insist too strictly on such limits, especially in times when the 
material conditions the artist must use are not beautiful or noble ; but 
if what he has to represent fails in this respect, it cannot be less 
imperative that he should get what beauty he can into his produc- 
tion as a piece of hand-work. Perfect workmanship should always 
be required. This unfortunately ceased with Vandyke,’ though vigor- 
ous and almost always noble workmanship is to be found in the works 
of Reynolds, and dexterous workmanship in Gainsborough, but for 
pure beauty it will be necessary to go back to Lippi, Van Eyck, 
Bellini and his school. The clear edge, the purity of colour, the 
serene precision of the touch disappear even in the later works of 
Titian, supreme as they are; in the arrogance of power the serene 
perfection that can accompany humility only retires from the turmoil 
of splendour. The power of Titian and Tintoret might console 
perhaps for the loss of the more exquisite workmanship, but till that 
is possessed the painter should hold by the latter, which the critic 
should ever insist upon. The notion of power is a baneful idea to 
get into a painter’s head. It is an effective quality, but one to which 
too much should not be sacrificed. The sustained power that gives 
one the idea of reticence is the quality that retains a permanent hold 
upon the spectator. 

Setting aside the wider and more generous question of universal 
importance, the natural interest of family and country should create 
a regret that the nation so distinguished, materially, intellectually, 
and morally, as the English nation may fairly claim to be, has created 
no art of the highest poetic reach that can be placed on a level with 
its other achievements. England has realised a position unparalleled 
in the history of nations; her race, language, and institutions are 
spread over the whole habitable world. Let us be proud, but proud 
with anxious sense of responsibilities that make demand for the active 


? It must be understood that these remarks, and all remarks of a critical nature, 
are intended to have only a most general application to contemporary art. 
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exercise of all the highest qualities of human nature. Proud of 
being Englishmen we may justly be, for the position we hold implies 
that, with all our faults, we possess many of the greatest endowments. 
One of the greatest proofs—as great a proof probably as can reasonably 
be looked for—of innate worth to explain great success, is to be found 
in the fact that Englishmen applaud well-earned victory over them- 
selves. A Frenchman wins the Derby, a Canadian the scullers’ race ; 
Australians win in the cricket-field amid deafening cheers. (All these 
victories, it must be remembered, are in things which the Englishman 
thinks are his special property.) This, it may be asserted without 
much likelihood of contradiction, would be found nowhere else in the 
world, and is true nobility, the nobility of feeling that prefers worth 
to self. 

Fortunate accidents may place an unworthy individual above his 
fellows on the pinnacle of greatness, and he may die before Nemesis 
overtakes him. The life of man is but short at the longest, but the 
life of a nation is long enough to permit the halting goddess to come 
up. That great qualities have been the source of our influence can- 
not be doubted, but it will require greater to preserve it—greater in 
the greatest sense, courage and honour, truth and widespread sym- 
pathy. The highest patriotism is.to perceive what constitutes the 
real greatness of the nation, how far its grasp and influence are bene- 
ficial to humanity and in accordanee with true progress—courage 
to hold, greater courage to let go her hold when justice demands, or 
nobler hands can take the guidance. These things are more or less 
widely, more or less dimly felt, and we should be encouraged to feel 
just pride in taking the lead in material social progress, that we 
may understand and desire a just pride in taking the lead in higher 
developments. No one will dispute in theory that the fine arts 
belong as much as science and literature to these higher develop- 
ments, but practically, as has before been said, that application of art 
which alone can claim this power is not demanded, and therefore is 
most rarely produced. It is not contended that it is desirable to 
encourage specially any particular direction of art genius: that may 
be left to national character and the age to determine, but it is 
necessary that the qualities that have made us great in other mani- 
festations of mind and character should be demanded, else it is 
useless to expect that art can maintain a first place in the world’s 
serious interests. 

We have had.a great and eventful history, but, better than that, 
we still have, with all our faults, as a people, earnest and even noble 
aspiration. The national heart beats right, we are uneasy under a 
sense of wrong-doing, and feel strong desires to act justly. Such 
qualities do inspire our literature, and should inspire our art. Mat- 
thew Arnold, in a recent criticism on Wordsworth, says: ‘ Poetry is 
nothing less than the most perfect speech of man, that in which he 
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comes nearest being able to utter the truth. . . . Noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life is the most essential part of poetic 
greatness ;’ and, quoting from Voltaire, he continues: ‘ No nation has 
treated in poetry moral ideas with more energy than the English 
nation.’ To assert that art is able to make such application dis- 
tinctly would be foolish, but the noblest art can and does maintain 
the elevation poetry has lifted the mind into, and is therefore an 
agent of almost equal value, and it is this energy and depth Voltaire 
speaks of that it is so desirable to cultivate in the pursuit of art. We 
should expect it and demand it, or art cannot become serious, and to 
obtain this effect upon us heroic art must be noble in its treatment 
of the means at its disposition, line, colour, and texture, and must 
have a correspondingly noble subject, though subject has perhaps 
less to do with it than character of utterance. The San Sisto 
Madonna at Dresden may be cited as the highest example of art, but 
the same subject treated on a Dutch tile would hardly belong to the 
same category. A great work of high art is a noble theme treated 
in a noble manner, awakening our best and most reverential feel- 
ings, touching our generosity, our tenderness, or disposing us 
generally to seriousness—a subject of human endurance, of human 
justice, of human aspiration and hope, depicted worthily by the special 
means art has in her power to use. In Michael Angelo and Raphael 
we have high art, in Titian we have high art, in Turner we have high 
art. The first appeals to our highest sensibilities by majesty of line, 
the second mainly by dignified serenity, the third by splendour especi- 
ally, the Englishman by a combination of these qualities, but, lacking 
the directly human appeal to human sympathies, his work must be 
put on a lower level. 

In diseussing high art it is well to compare it with literature of 
the same kind, for this has a language much more generally under- 
stood in modern times than the language of art. Also, in estimating 
the different positions which literature and the arts take, we must put 
written poetry first. Art and music touch it with the spear of Ithuriel. 
Art approximates nearest to poetry or music according to its subject 
and treatment. The Bridge of Sighs and Luck of Roaring Camp 
belong to high art in poetry because they touch profoundly the highest 
and deepest feeling, though grotesque in style. The work of Hogarth 
is an almost identical example in painting. But all these belong to 
high art in spite of, not because of, their grotesqueness. Bret Harte 
and Hogarth are not greater masters of their art because they make 
their attack upon our feelings by surprise rather than by solemn order 
of battle. The conquest may be as complete, but the victory is not 
greater because it takes us unprepared. For it must be owned our 
natural sénse of propriety makes some demands. Diogenes unwashed 
and unkempt cannot sit beside Alexander splendid from conquest with- 
out some shock to our feelings. Hence it is that the highest subjects 
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demand the noblest treatment ; otherwise there results some shock to 
our sense of congruity. The highest art in intention and most admir- 
able embodiment is to be found in Hogarth ; but because the material 
conditions did not permit of an appeal to a sense of nobility, no 
appreciation, no loudly expressed opinion of his just claims by the best 
writers will ever be able to place him by the side of the greatest painters. 
Though he was in reality greater than most, he was forced to speak 
in a dialect, and cannot therefore compete with those poets who had 
the command of all the treasures of language. In Cruikshank the 
same will be found. The ‘ Bottle’ should make a stronger appeal to 
our hearts than the San Sisto Madonna at Dresden, but it lacks 
nobility and dignity of character, and does not fulfil one of the first 
requirements of great art. But though the first and greatest, the 
characteristics of epic utterance cannot be popular. This is but 
natural. Zhe Luck of Roaring Camp touches one’s sympathies more 
than the Iliad. The Wreck of the Hesperus is more affecting than 
the death of Dido. Measured by popularity, the highest dramatic 
composition we know of cannot be compared with Our Boys. Yet, as 
long as humanity is humanity, man will yearn to ascend the heights 
human footsteps may not tread, and long to lift the veil that shrouds 
the enigma of being, and he will most prize the echo of this longing 
in even the incoherent expression of literature, music, and art. 


G. F. Warts. 
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PAGANISM IN PARTS. 


Tue religious question, whatever may be said or done, is the reigning 
question of our epoch. It is true we hear numerous voices demanding 
the separation of politics and religion, of Church and State, and, in 
the actual age of the world, I have no objection to the demand. I 
will merely remark that the only country in Europe which, without 
having realised that separation, has at least approached to the ideal 
of it—namely, Belgium—is the very country where religion and 
politics are confounded more than anywhere else, and where, so to 
speak, they contaminate each other. 

As regards France and the Republic—and I do not separate the 
Republic from France, for, in the situation in which they are placed, 
they have no other alternative than to live or die together—as 
regards France, then, and the Republic, it is more and more evident 
to any one who has the slightest perspicacity that the question they 
have to solve under penalty of death—and of a death not far distant— 
is precisely the religious question. 

I will not, therefore, separate what is united in the public mind 
as in public events, and I shall here study the religious struggle not 
only in the public conscience, but also in society. 

Let us go back, first of all, sixteen hundred years—about the year 
250 ofourera. Paris was then Lutetia. It had originally been a small 
town built by Gallic seamen upon what we call to-day the Island of the 
City. Later, after the conquest of Cesar, it became a Roman city 
and an important centre of the administration of the Empire in these 
regions. The situation was admirably chosen in the midst of the 
Gauls, with an aspect rather to the north than to the south, ina topo- 
graphical position both advantageous and charming, just below the 
confluence of the Marne and the Seine, and above the meeting of the 
Seine and the Oise, in the midst of graceful and fertile meadows 
bordering the river. It was by its situation admirably disposed for 
maritime commerce, and, in fact, history tells us that that com- 
merce soon extended to the distant countries of Syria. Everything 
foretold that a great future was in store for Lutetia. And yet history 
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was to surpass all expectations by making it—I will not say, with 
more conceit than truth, the capital of the world, but the capital of 
France and the Latin Occident. That is sufficient for its glory, and 
also for its responsibility. Such was Lutetia. 

As I have indicated, the Roman Empire had its magistrates and 
its jurisconsults there, and it was one of the centres of its administra- 
tion; but we are occupied not with these, but with the religious 
question, and I must therefore add that it was one of the religious 
centres of the Empire. 

Christianity had reached some of the southern cities of Gaul, 
and in particular the metropolitan city of Lyons, the city of Pothinus 
and Ireneus; but it had not yet invaded Lutetia and the north. 
Paganism reigned there uncontested. But what paganism? That 
of Rome. And, I if mistake not, it was one of the most perfect of 
paganisms the world has ever seen, and, as such, one of the most 
powerful. 

I am well aware of what has been said of the barrenness of the 
Roman genius in particular, and of the Italian genius in general—of 
their native inability to produce a great religious and national epic, 
or to create a powerful native mythology; but I also know—and it 
is Cicero who tells us—that, in the time of the Tarquins, it was not 
a small drop, but a large torrent, of Hellenic civilisation which flooded 
Rome. 

Greece had sent thither her mythology, the most brilliant and 
most perfect of all mythologies; and with this precious foreign 
heritage Rome possessed by birthright that energy, solidity, and 
dominating power which belonged to the character of the Romans. 

It was therefore a mythology remarkable and perfect in itself; 
it was moreover a cosmopolitan religion. While continuing to be 
the paganism of Rome, it had opened her temples to all the 
vanquished gods as it had opened the Forum to all vanquished 
heroes. Rome had nodoubt preserved her political domination as well 
as her religious domination; she was still Rome, but she was not 
exclusive ; she opened her Pantheon to all the religions of the world, 
thus realising a reconciliation more difficult than that of peoples— 
the reconciliation of the gods. It was a cosmopolitan, in fact I may 
say a human, paganism. 

In the same way as it embraced all races in humanity, it em- 
braced all faculties in the individual. It was an elastic paganism ; 
it had nodogma or morality of its own: it was, as has often been 
said, simply composed of myths and rites—myths and rites which 
had nothing to do with reason, and still less with the conscience, and 
which were entirely confined to the imagination and fingers—vitus 
ad solos digitos pertinentes. But this very infirmity of the Roman 
paganism, this vague character of its doctrine, or rather this absence 
of doctrine and morality, rendered it eminently supple and_com- 
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prehensive; it responded, on the one hand, to the most vulgar wants 
of popular superstition, and, on the other, to the most elevated 
interpretations of reason and philosophy. 

It was thus that, while it satisfied religious sensualism, which is 
to be found in the masses and even in the cultivated classes—while 
it satisfied them by its most absurd and most impure myths, extend- 
ing, as it did, to sacred prostitution—it accommodated itself also to the 
dogmatic principles of the school of Alexandria and the austere 
precepts of the Portico. At the very epoch of which I am speaking 
—in the middle of the third century—a school of philosophy, per- 
haps the highest and noblest under the sun next to Christianity, was 
founded at Alexandria; and this school comprised such men as 
Plotinus, Proclus, Julian,and Porphyry. Without going beyond the 
sphere of the official religion, in which it had large latitude, it 
transformed all her myths into the prismatic ideas of Plato; it 
imparted to them a sublime signification; and the Julian whom I have 
just mentioned—the Emperor Julian, whom our fathers called the 
Apostate—dreamed of making this philosophy, which was both 
rational and mystic, the almost miraculous remedy which was to 
restore life to the imperial and pagan Beast which was wounded unto 
death by Christianity ; and while the philosophy of Plato and his 
descendants accommodated itself so well to the rites and fables of 
paganism, the same thing must be said of the morality of Zeno. The 
Stoical school was a moral school, and reckoned among its members 
men like Zeno, its founder, like the admirable Epictetus (whose 
moral writings St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, read 
with respect and profit), like Seneca, Cato, and finally, as I have 
mentioned, the Emperor Julian among the Platonists. I will 
also mention Marcus Aurelius among the Stoics, as the type of 
the philosopher and prince without the pale of Christianity—he 
who realised during one pacific and benevolent hour the dream 
of Plato. ‘The people,’ said Plato, ‘will never be happy until 
they are governed by philosophers.’ Thus we see that the austerity 
of the precepts of the Portico, of Zeno, and Epictetus, all equally 
accommodated themselves to paganism, and to that human paganism 
which embraced the whole of man by his baser nature as by his 
sublimer being—in short, religious and social paganism. 

Our ideal to-day is, if not the immediate separation of Church 
and State, at least to limit in a more and more precise manner the 
frontiers of temporal society, which is the State, and those of 
spiritual society, which is the Church. And we are right. Every- 
thing commands it—the liberty of conscience, the independence of the 
temporal power, whether it be in the hands of a monarch or those of a 
people, and finally the very dignity of the spiritual power, which is 
never greater than when it commands in the name of liberty without 
appealing to force. And though we may not claim a complete and 
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entire separation of Church and State, we should demand rigorous 
distinctions. 

We must not forget what history teaches us, that Church and 
State, religion and society, whether of the Jews, pagans, or Christians, 
were never on a more regular and stronger footing than when firmly 
upholding each other. Now that is just what Roman paganism did; 
it had become, if I may be allowed the expression, incarnate—flesh 
of the flesh, and bone of the bone, of the Empire. The Empire was 
one vast democracy. Ah! we in France are now striving in our turn 
to realise a truly liberal democracy, and we have a righttodoso. But 
history shows us that Cesarism was the most powerful and lasting 
form of democracy in the past. The Roman Republic was autocratic 
—it perished with Pompey. Roman democracy was imperial—it 
rose with Cxesar, who was made at the same time a pontiff and a deity ! 
Statues of him extant in Rome still bear the inscription suwmmus 
pontifex. How strange! Julius Cesar, the depraved and immoral, 
he who scoffed at the gods in private and at virtue in public, was 
proclaimed by the Roman Senate, in his lifetime, first a demigod, 
and ultimately a god. 

Thus empire and religion were one; and, as if to have deified 
Cesar was not yet enough, the Senate and people themselves were 
deified. The goddess Rome, dea Roma, was not only the Eternal 
City, with Jupiter absolute at the Capitol, or Cesar reigning at the 
Palatine ; she embodied also—authentic records are there to testify 
to it—the worship of the Roman Senate and people. The Empire 
itself was deified. 

Never, I repeat, had the sun risen on such a mighty empire. 
That is what existed at Rome, while a more humble reflection 
of it obtained in Gaul, in Paris; and this it is which a handful of 
obscure men, all of whose names have not even come down to us 
through history, came to battle with, a.p. 250. St. Denis, our first 
bishop, St. Rusticus, St. Eleutherus, and a few more unnamed—they 
were obscure Christians sent by the bishop of Rome. The Papacy did 
not then reign in Rome, though it taught the primacy of the early 
ages, the humble and edifying primacy of the Apostolic Church. It 
was St. Fabian of Rome who sent hither the man who was to become 
St. Denis. But what social force, what human allies, could be relied 
on in the battle against such a power, against that paganism he 
was to encounter in Gaul? There were three forces: I have just 
mentioned one—Rome. The Christians were its loyal subjects—true 
Christians have ever been the faithful subjects of established autho- 
rity—and at that time Rome was relatively a beneficent power. 
They were the subjects of Rome and at the same time its heroic 
victims—victims sacredly rebellious in their conscience. There was 
no dependence upon political Rome to fight religious Rome, for they 
were one, 
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Apart from Rome, the old Celtic vindications and the young 
Germanic invasion had to be taken into account. And what were the 
old Celtic vindications? Ah! men were dreamers in those days, and 
as they dreamed they strove by fire and sword for the restoration of a 
Gallic nationality, or rather the founding of a Celtic empire in oppo- 
sition to the cosmopolitan empire of Rome, that should comprise 
alike Gaul, Spain, and Great Britain. There were men among the 
emperors of Gaul—men such as Posthumus, Victorian, and Tetricus ; 
there were heroic struggles, but the apostles of Paris, the apostles of 
the Gauls, soaring high above all parties in the regions of conscience 
and eternity, sought not their strength in Gallic vindications. 

But on the other side of the Rhine, five or ten years before the 
advent of our apostles, there was being formed the first League of the 
Franks, a barbarous but high-minded people, destined to bring to us 
a few drops of their warm blood to mix with that of the Celts, our 
ancestors, and with that of the Romans, our civilisers—a barbarous 
but generous race whose name, we glory in, has clung to us; for that 
name is synonymous with frankness, the foe of deceit, and liberty, the 
enemy of servitude. The Frankish league and the Germanic inva- 
sions were already beginning to disturb the land of Gaul; but the 
apostles of Paris, the apostles of the northern region, did not trust to 
the Franks any more than they did to the Celts. Upon whom, then, 
did they rely? What forces did they summon to the aid of their 
apostolate? Were they themselves possessed of any strength ap- 
preciable in a human sense? I am not declaiming, but relating 
history ; I am not putting forth a verbose apology on behalf of 
Christianity, but exposing facts for candid appreciation. The Chris- 
tian apostles in that golden age of Christianity, and more particul- 
arly the apostles of Lutetia, brought with them to the struggle with 
paganism no appreciable human force. They certainly had not 
recourse to the force of arms. Ata later period this force did soil 
and dishonour the hands of Christians, for it was by the force of arms 
that Christianity was spread in Northern Europe, and we Frenchmen 
are forced to remember Charlemagne and Witikind and the com- 
pulsory and sanguinary baptism of the Saxons. I need quote no 
other examples. Were I to run through the annals of the history of 
the Catholics as well as of the Protestants in the middle ages and 
during the sixteenth century, I should encounter everywhere the 
sight or smell of blood. But in those early times the hands of the 
Church were clean: she had not yet grasped the sword by the hilt— 
nay, it was its point that was buried in the breast of her martyrs. 
Therefore it was not the force of arms. 

Was it the power of gold? Bishops and priests of those days were 
not paid by the State; and they had not yet invented that other 
source of revenue, which I shall not perbaps call simoniacal, but which 
nevertheless is not edifying—viz., fees, fixed by tariff, on prayers, on 
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the sacraments, on the means of grace, and therefore, one may 
say almost, on the blood of Christ. 

Sceptical conservatives were not wanting in those days, any more 
than in ours, but they at least offered the insult of munificent alms- 
giving, prompted, it is true, not by faith, but by interested motives, 
and intended to extract from religion immunity if not influence ; 
and they laid their largess on other altars than that of the true and 
living God; they gave to other priests than those of Jesus Christ. 
Those early Christians counted no more, therefore, on the power of gold 
than on that of the sword. What then was that strange power which 
served them in their warfare? Was it that of science or of eloquence? 
History brings down to us no mention of these; and if we consult 
Paul the apostle, the master and model of them all, we find him say- 
ing to the Christian communities of his day :—‘ Look well around 
ye, my brethren, and behold, there are not many rich or noble among 
you, nor many learned according to the world. I myself, adds the 
apostle, ‘ have not come with the eloquent words of human wisdom ; 
but because the world would not know God by the wisdom of God 
himself, God has resolved to save the world by the foolishness of 
preaching.’ This is what they brought with them, the madness of 
their preaching, the heroism of their martyrs; and they hid them- 
selves in subterranean chambers, for thev dared not appear in Paris 
in the light of day—the intolerance of the times would not have 
suffered it. So they descended into crypts and vaults, and there they 
founded, there they erected, those two monuments, so humble yet so 
sublime—the pulpit and the altar. A pulpit from whence they 
taught not human science, but the divine law; an altar whereon they 
realised not social justice, but infinite love. In Rome, human science 
and social justice were pre-eminent, and yet they sufficed not to save 
her. All science that had been acquired down to that epoch, Rome 
possessed, and we laugh at her to-day, as they will laugh at our 
infantine science of to-day in two or three centuries hence. But 
as we look back and smile at the science of Rome, we shouid be 
respectful, remembering that it was illustrated by philosophers, 
literary men, and artists. But, then as now, science was not enough 
for the world. There was justice, and it was given to Rome to 
commence here below the building up of social justice ; and even to- 
day, at the close of the nineteenth century, [ am not afraid to render 
homage to Roman law, which has helped us to live so long, with 
which we shall continue to exist for a long time to come, and of 
which the great St. Augustine said: ‘ As supernatural wisdom came 
from God through the mouth of the prophets, so also natural wisdom, 
social justice, came from the same God through the mouth of the 
Roman legislators (leges Romanorum divinitus per ora principum 
emanarunt).’ 

No! Justice and wisdom were not sufficient ; faith was necessary, 
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love was required. Faith, that is to say, that enlightenment which 
does not contradict reason, but sees beyond it; that divine flame 
which lights up the midnight of internal darkness—sin—as well as 
the all-pervading shadow of Heaven—misericordia ; that flame which 
renders evident to man the corruption dwelling unknown within him, 
and which shows him the mercy of God bending down and extending 
over him. 

What was necessary then for this conquest of Gaul? Simply 
this—the folly of their preaching; the story of this Man, Son of 
a virgin, risen from the dead; but above all that story between the 
virgin and the sepulchre—the gibbet—was necessary : this Man, Son of 
man and Son of God; this Man in whom the human and the divine 
natures were united, blended together, ascending the cross in order 
to save the consciences of all from the yoke of sin and all societies 
from the yoke of slavery. Therein lies the madness, the scandal, the 
preaching of the cross. 

And by the side of this long pulpit an altar was wanted, that the 
toiler in the town and the toiler in the field might offer up the pro- 
duce of their labour, the bread and wine of creation, the two sub- 
stances watered by the rains of heaven, bathed by the rays of the sun, 
and bedewed by the holy sweat of the toiler’s brow. The two sub- 
stances which sustain our life—bread which is strength, wine which 
is joy—the two royal and sacerdotal substances must be brought to 
this altar, and by means of a mystery entirely spiritual and yet 
quite real, by a mystery which concedes nothing to the senses, but 
gives everything to the soul, are to become the body and the blood 
of the immortal Martyr, realising’ the living union, the direct union, 
the immediate union of man with his God, and of man with his 
fellow-man, of whatever caste or race or nation he may be; for, as 
St. Paul had said, ‘there are no longer amongst you either Jews 
or Gentiles; there is no longer a people of the narrow and selfish 
revelation ; there are no longer peoples of vainglorious and corrupt 
civilisation ; there are no more Greeks and barbarians ; there are no 
more rich and slaves; there are no more men and women, and you 
are all one in Christ Jesus.’ That is how paganism was vanquished 
here in Paris—the word of faith in the pulpit of St. Denis, the 
mystery of love on the altar of St. Denis. 

And—I will not say a few centuries, but only a series of years 
had passed, and the Seine, as it embraced the point of the island 
where now rises the majestic facade of Notre-Dame, and where then 
stood a temple to the Roman and Gallic gods, saluted, as it murmured 
past among the sweeping meadows, the first but definitive trophies 
of the victories of Christ—the victories of the Gospel and of Christian 
civilisation. 

As we approach and touch the actualities of our own time, I feel 
the lines of justice stronger and straighter. But within these lines 
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and with the actualities of to-day we breathe, thank Heaven, the 
beneficent atmosphere of liberty. I shall therefore speak my mind 
freely, recounting what I see in the region of free-thought, as it is 
called. But the word is badly chosen. We Christians also, we 
desire and we are bound to think freely. We are between two 
parties—I should say armies—that of Rationalism and that of Ultra- 
montanism. I respect them both. I respect the Roman Catholics, 
because they are esnecially my brethren; I shared for a long time 
their delusions, and I still share their faith, as expressed in the 
Nicene Creed. I am and intend to remain Catholic. I also respect 
the free-thinkers. I know how sincere a great number of them 
are, and moreover I feel myself moved by a painful and respectful 
sympathy for the sufferings which it has been my lot to discover in 
many of their consciences. And far be it from me to willingly 
wound—lI will not say any conscience—but any person, and, if I 
unwittingly do so, I retract beforehand. 

Returning to my subject-—we will pass from the third to the 
nineteenth century. I will not say that in the interval of these 
sixteen hundred years Christianity has perished: on the contrary, 
I think that in more than one sense it has more life than ever 
in the world, and that, too, in Paris. What I will say is that the 
official and divine institution which is represented among us by the 
Catholic Church has been shaken. Twice in the history of these 
centuries the see of St. Denis has abdicated, and twice it has abdi- 
cated before two rival paganisms, mortal enemies each of the other, 
and yet leagued together against the Gospel—against the pure and 
entire Gospel. Such is my thesis. I will now deal with the 
facts. , 

Let us begin by speaking of the first of these two paganisms—of 
that which I will call the intellectual paganism, or rather the irre- 
ligious, I should almost say the impious, paganism—for it is that 
which suppresses religion. The other paganism is the superstitious 
paganism, which distorts religion. In speaking of the first of these 
paganisms—first chronologically, but not in power—I can sepeat 
what we have learned from Leibnitz, and what experience has con- 
firmed, that each new affirmation of superstition or fanaticism is met 
by a negation of incredulity and irreligion, and that each new mani- 
festation of incredulity encounters a new affirmation of superstition. 
Extremes meet—nay, they do more—they unite and propagate; and 
this is precisely the tragic, the formidable aspect of the situation. 

To deal with the paganism of incredulity, of irreligion, we must 
go back to the troubled dawn of our French Revolution. 

It was before an assembly which had had its days of glory, but 
which, at the time I am speaking of, was not worthy of France—the 
National Convention. At its bar appeared the successor of St. 
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Denis, he who, invested with the episcopal tiara, occupied the see of 
Paris—-the constitutional bishop, Gobel. On his brow, which had 
borne the mitre (mysterious symbol of the august and pacific power 
which comes from Jesus Christ), he had placed the red Phrygian 
cap—emblem of the bloody demagogy. He appeared before that 
assembly without having been called, and, in base, despicable 
language, said: ‘The will of the people has always been my first 
thought, and my first duty is to obey it.’ But the cowardly apostate 
confounded the respect of the people with the fear of the scaffold, as 
he canfounded the respect of God with the terror of hell. Tormented 
by day by the vision of the guillotine, tortured at night by infernal 
visions, actuated by the basest cowardice, and possessing no religion, 
neither that of the Stoics nor that of Christians, he had come there, 
surrounded by the meanest of his priests, to abjure at one and the 
same time his Christian faith and his episcopacy. ‘ Citizens,’ said the 
president of the Convention to them, ‘ in laying on the altar of the 
Republic these Gothic baubles, you have deserved well of the nation.’ 

Frantic applause burst forth from most of the benches, while 
Robespierre, isolated in his disgust, meditated the sentence which a 
few days later was to send Gobel to wash out, if he could, his shame 
by the guillotine. 

This was the first abdication of the pulpit of the see of St. Denis. 

This abdication was not made, however, into the hands of paganism : 
the Convention was not pagan, it was deist. Robespierre proclaimed 
it in language which was perhaps strange and ridiculous, but which 
has also its sublime aspect—he proclaimed the official belief of the 
French people in the Supreme Being and in the immortality of the 
soul, Would that all the Republicans of to-day had preserved the 
orthodoxy of the National Convention ! 

The Convention was deist, but it was already outstripped by 
atheism. Robespierre was classed among the champions of the old 
régime. The Supreme Being was a myth to be banished with 
Jehovah and Jesus. The Commune of Paris was in the van of pro- 
gress, and the procurator—ringleader—of that Commune, Chaumette, 
stood in front of the altar of Notre-Dame to inaugurate the most dis- 
graceful of all paganisms—the religion of atheism. On the altar of 
Jesus stood a courtesan ; she personified in her barren and corrupting 
flesh the profaned reason of man. A shameless woman, a reason pro- 
faned—this was the goddess of Reason ; and to her were offered adora- 
tions which we are willing to forget on the condition that we are not 
forced. to remember them. 

It was therefore a new paganism which arose; but, to the glory 
of the French people, I can say that the goddess of Reason threw off 
her vile trappings and cleansed herself of the mire into which she 
had fallen. And yet, alas! to be faithful to truth, I am forced to say 
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that the goddess Reason is still standing erect, and that her throne is 
neither in Berlin nor London—at Berlin, in the German universities, 
where there are no doubt powerful lucubrations of rationalism and 
irreligion ; in England, where flourishes to-day the most radically 
sceptical school in the world—but the irradiating and powerful focus 
is Paris. 

Not only is the goddess Reason still living in our midst, and not 
only are we living witnesses, but we are living actors in a veritable 
paganism. } 

Paganism is vast—it stretches from the African fetishism to the 
pantheism of the Brahmins and the atheism of the Buddhists, for. 
atheism itself has its religion. There are those to be found in our 
day who imagine that religion can be uprooted from the human soil 
and a great people made to live without adoring. But religion 
is a thing so great, so subtle, so deep-rooted in man, that even when 
the very idea of God has disappeared, as in Buddhism (which con- 
temporaneous savants affirm, although I myself doubt it), there 
still remains a religion, the most powerful and sometimes the most 
fanatic. Thus, from the fetishism of the Africans to the atheism of 
the Buddhists and the pantheism of the Brahmins, there are all the 
degrees and shades of polytheism. But these numerous forms, opposed 
to one another, all enter into the great sphere of paganism. We 
must not, however, confound paganism with any of these forms, and 
if we wish to obtain an exact definition, we must go to the essence of 
it. What then is the essence of paganism or idolatry? Bossuet has 
told us ina single word: everything is God except God Himself. 
Paganism consists essentially in the substitution of the relative for 
the absolute, of the finite for the* infinite, of man for God. I say 
‘man’ rather than nature, for in modern times we do not adore nature, 
especially exterior nature, for we know it better than our ancestors ; 
we have analysed it by our science, we have conquered it by our 
industry ; we simply make it our slave. But when God has dis- 
appeared—when the Living Infinite and the Personal Absolute have 
gone—when, as Hamilton says, we have succeeded in exorcising the 
spectre of the absolute, we find ourselves before another spectre—man : 
man beholding only himself, man adoring himself, sometimes with 
the calculating designs of a cold egotism, sometimes with the sudden 
passions of voluptuousness, ambition, or pride ; but it is always man 
that adores himself. If he adores himself in his individual person, it 
is egotism ; if he adores himself in the person of some or all of his 
kind, it is what is called to-day, in rather barbarous French, l’altrwisme 
(other-selfism ) ; or when, finally, withdrawing himself from individuals . 
or from his own person, he adores himself under the ideal of humanity, 
and when man adores himself in humanity, as Auguste Comte, a man 
of great talent, almost of genius, said, ‘in the continuity of convergent 
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beings, it is still man adoring himself. And, I would ask, did not 
Auguste Comte himself, while summing up and crowning a scientific 
life by mystic conceptions, pass from pure philosophy to religion, and 
inaugurate in Paris, at No. 10, Rue Monsieur le Prince—it still 
exists—what he called ‘the sanctuary of the religion of humanity,’ 
of which he was the first high-priest, and for which he created a 
calendar and sacraments? These are living facts of to-day. 

Do not overlook the fact that, while pointing out what I call the. 
paganism of the Positivists’ school, the adoration of man, I render to 
it the homage which it deserves. I have spoken of its founder: what 
_ should I not have to say of him who has been par excellence the con- 
tinuator of the system of the founder of Positivism, whose conscience 
is as upright as his intelligence is penetrating, of whom it has been 
said that he is ‘a saint who does not believe in God,’ and who is such 
an eminent representative of modern science and of French patriot- 
ism—Littré ? 

There are at this moment in France two schools, distinct, though 
having a certain connection, and which carry all before them—the 
Positivist school and the Materialist school. I shall certainly not 
say that they resume in themselves the whole of French mind. There 
are in France a great many Christians in the Roman Church, for 
Roman Catholics are very often far better than the Ultramontane 
system that holds and binds them. There are great numbers of 
Christians among the Protestant confessions; and then everything 
beyond the pale of Christianity is not pagan. Two religions possess 
the free and open right of profession in France: Judaism, which 
proclaims Jehovah, the personal and living God; and Islamism (for 
Algeria is a part of France), proclaiming in a no less earnest and 
passionate manner a personal and living God, Allah! Therefore 
everything is not pagan on‘the soil of France. And in the realm of 
philosophy, in the different spiritualistic schools which still uphold 
the banner of God, of the human soul, of hope, or rather of ever- 
lasting truth—the banner of spiritual philosophy—all these in France 
comprise Christianity, Judaism, Islamism, and the spiritualistic 
school. But it must be confessed that they do not all bask in the 
sunshine of success and popular favour. The two schools which 
nowadays hold sway over the scientific realm, and would fain attract 
within their grasp all methods of teaching, and encroach on private 
and social life, are the sciences of Materialism and Positivism. 

But I will not hesitate to tell these schools that they, in fact, are 
the embodiment of paganism in the sense of the substitution of 
_ man for God. It is true that it is a very pure paganism, for indeed 
there could be no other within a Christian society. Jesus Christ has 
spoken of worship in spirit and in truth. I say that it is idolatry in 
spirit and in truth. It is the creature usurping the place of the 
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Creator; the constant substitution of the finite for the infinite, of 
man for the personal and living God. That is paganism; and we 
find it in the three orders of human life— knowledge, ethics, and 
society. ‘ 

In the order of knowledge, it is reason severing itself not only 
from Christian revelation—that would be already too much, for human 
reason has need of the Gospel of Jesus Christ—but extinguishing 
on the very heights it occupies the effulgent rays of dawn, the breath 
of the early day about to break. It is reason forgetting all meta- 
physics as well as all religion; restraining, crippling itself in the 
order of outer and material observation, and in the order of inner. and 
psychological observation. ‘There is but nothingness beyond obser- 
vation and facts,’ says the Materialist ; nothing but hypothesis, says 
the Positivist. But this is the mutilated reason of man, the science 
of observation set in the place of the natural sense, of the rational 
intuition of things spiritual and eternal. Such is the first charac- 
teristic of paganism. 

If we enter into conscience, we find an absence of the absolute 
elements, because God is no longer there : God is nothing, or at least 
an hypothesis. The human conscience, bereft of its absolute elements, 
is necessarily bereft of all divine, elements. What then remains? 
Three laws, from which a man may choose according to his taste or 
fancy, according as his mind is of an austere or a depraved character— 
the law of conscience, but of a conscience wholly relative and con- 
tingent, a conscience based on self, which is but self communing 
with self in its own dignity; the law of duty, a beautiful law, inas- 
much as it sometimes gives rise to real virtues, admirable self- 
sacrifice in inconsistent men, who are better than their systems. And 
yet this is but a relative, contingent conscience, devoid of all value 
but that of human self. By the side of the law of conscience there 
is the law of the heart, with its fervid enthusiasm, its beautiful ideal 
of the imagination as well as of sentiment. Need I add that under- 
neath conscience and heart lies what has been called ‘ the law of 
physical members,’ as expounded by that great Saint-Simonian school 
which taught the rehabilitation of the flesh. 

If conscience be not an element superior to man, and law not a 
light existing within him, but coming to him from above, it is left 
to man to choose, to calculate in his wisdom the measure of his con- 
science which bids him sacrifice himself, the measure of his heart 
which bids him love, and the measure of his flesh which counsels his 
enjoyment. That is logic. Man may be better than logic, but 
nevertheless this is logic. It is man, principle and end of morality, 
as it is man, the principle and end of conscience, 

In the social order we have democracy, a most noble form, and 
perhaps the definitive form of human societies. Let us use no 
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ambiguities here. The democracy which I admit is that of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, the initiator of contemporary democracy; and 
though often a false prophet, he was true and sublime when he 
qualified democracy as ‘God’s people governing itself, 7.e. the 
sovereignty of the people acting only as agent of the superior 
sovereignty of reason and justice. Butthe democracy of human affairs 
which ignores God and His divine law in all things is a democracy 
which renders nugatory all laws it can make itself, and powerless all 
human action. If the value of laws, of political constitutions, of 
the constitution of society itself—if the value of property and of the 
family tie are not founded on absolute reason, but are merely the arbi- 
trary result of the popular will ;—if man, the majority of the people— 
for it is a majority, never a whole people, that speaks—declares that 
such and such a law is a true or just one because it has so willed it, 
and such and such a constitution wrong or bad because it will have 
no more of it—I maintain that such a democracy is but tyranny 
under a new form. It matters little to me that Iam governed by 
one man or millions of men. As a man I owe obedience direct only 
to reason and divine justice, indirectly to the social agent established 
in the name of this reason and of this justice. In a traditionally 
monarchical society this agent is the prince, and I acknowledge the 
monarch. But, I repeat, behind and above the monarch I bow 
only to divine crder and supreme law, whose agent he, the king or 
the emperor, is held to be. In a democratic society it is the 
people—-I should say the majority of the people, since we must be 
arraigned before that law of numbers which is becoming the consti- 
tuted agent of justice and law. Iaccept willingly the majority of the 
people ; but that majority can claim my allegiance only so long as it 
shall represent the principle of a higher order, the principle of 
absolute justice—God. Thus, in the social as well as in the moral 
and intellectual order, it is ever man arraigned before his fellow-man, 
In other words, it is paganism. 

We will now turn our attention to the second form of paganism— 
superstition. I will not go back so far as 1793, but will approach much 
nearer to us, to 1870; and not now amidst the great parliament of 
the nation, but amidst the grand assembly of the Church of Rome. 
In my mind’s eye I stand within the Council of the Vatican. A man 
is there whom we have loved, whose memory is still cherished 
and venerated throughout the French people—ay, throughout the 
world—the then Archbishop Darboy. During the strife of that 
troubled session he wrote to me—for I will say that, without en- 
couraging me in the line my conscience had marked out for itself, 
he never withdrew from me his esteem and his affection—he wrote 
to me, who had protested against the Council before ever it was 
holden, in these words: ‘ Victory is but too often on the side of the 
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heaviest battalions.’ Well, he fought through that deplorable battle, 
and soon after, in another revolt, opposed not his convictions, not 
even his faith, but his breast, his life, like the hero that he was, like 
a martyr ;.and, like a saint, he gave his blessing to the murderous 
bullets of the impious Commune, where he was already opposing his 
eloquence and conscience to the moral and, in one sense, no less 
terrible onslaught of Ultramontane fanaticism. 

I must now speak of another bishop whom I respect because his 
private life is spotless, and his personal character worthy of respect, 
but I claim the right to. judge him by his acts. The present Arch- 
bishop of Paris was likewise present at the Council, and he in advance 
abdicated the episcopate of St. Denis. True, he did not give up 
Christian faith, but he surrendered the creed of the Gallican Church. 
He was persuaded to throw off his episcopal -character derived 
from God by consecration, and which, too, came, at least in former 
times, from the people through the election of the magistracy, 
which in itself embodies alike divine and popular rights. He con- 


' seuted to divest himself of his Catholic character in advance, that he 


might introduce into Paris the new episcopate, a mere lieutenancy of 
the Pope ; and from that see he brought and introduced a new dogma 
—and what a dogma!—into our catechism. Ah! let us not pass 
this over inconsiderately. The catechism is the most important of 
books, for in the teaching of our children it is as the maternal breast, 
either overflowing with pure and life-giving nourishment, or full of 
insidious poison. The archbishop has introduced into the Paris 
catechism, hitherto unsullied by this error, the antichristian dogma 
which suppresses the Church—that is to say, the faith of all—and 
substituted for it the Pope, or the will of one man. That ancient 
primate, Gregory the Great, said boldly: ‘He who shall ever pro- 
claim himself universal bishop will become, through his arrogance, 
the precursor of Antichrist.’ He further said that ‘should the 
universal bishop fall the whole fabric of the Church will fall with 
him.’ Well, the universal, the infallible and absolute bishop, the 
man before whom ail consciences sink into error and perdition—the 
infallible Pope—is written in this catechism. And this is not all; for 
the doors of our temple, so long closed against the Roman liturgy, 
have at last opened. The voice of the old and sound traditions has 
become mute ; and fables, unworthy of reason, and but too often un- 
worthy of conscience, are celebrated before God. A Catholic mythology 
—it isno longer Catholic faith—has arisen, in aid of superstition on 
the one hand, and of spiritual tyranny on the other. This has come to 
pass in our day. 

Paganism is still alive in our midst, and as if in response to a law 
of human nature, a law to be discerned in all mythologies, paganism 
has become incarnate, has taken the form of two idols, one male, 
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the other female; the male idol is the Pope, the female idol the 
Virgin Mary. No onecould venerate the Pope more than I do, so 
long as he remains what he was originally—the living symbol of the 
unity of all Christians. No one could have more respect for the Holy 
Virgin, the Virgin of the Gospel, the august mother of the Son 
of God, the model for all women, maidens and mothers, the humble 
but sublime Jewess who emancipated her oppressed and humiliated 
sex, and who has done more for civilisation than all philosophers 
and legislators; and I do not hesitate to say that in profaning 
both Pope and Virgin they have made idols of them. The death- 
bed words of M. de Montalembert, an ardent Catholic, concerning 
the Pope, will never perish—‘the idol they have set up for 
themselves at the Vatican.’ Acting in the name of the speaking 
idol of the Vatican, the present Archbishop of Paris went up unto 
the dumb idol which people worship at La Salette, and on the brow 
of that statue, which the Gospel repudiates, he set a crown of gold. I 


love and venerate the mother of our blessed Lord as the first amongall , 


the saints, but this pretended Virgin—this false mother who appears 
toa poor deluded fanatic giving divine commandments in the worst of 
provincialisms (affreux patois)—I will none of. No: there is no 
possible reason to believe that the Holy Virgin is permitted to come 
to this earth in diverse ways and places as a second Saviour claiming 
adoration that can only be given to her Divine Son. This Mariolatry is 
idolatry. _And—we blush as we say it—there were bishops present, 
the successors of the apostles of Jesus, Christians who worship in 
spirit and in truth, and thousands of French people. This ceremony 
occurred in one of our most enlightened provinces, and but a few 
months ago, in the year 1879! What else is this but Paganism? 
and is it strange that I speak with deep and holy indignation 
at seeing my country rent in twain, one half given up to that 
abstract idol called human reason—which simply means science 
separated from absolute truth, progress isolated from its divine 
principle—and the other half given up to new-fangled and strange 
fetish, which is offered to its worshippers in the name of the Gospel? 
This is paganism, and its end has not yet come. Nor is it inactive. 
What spectacle meets our gaze on the heights of Montmartre, rising 
out of and overlooking Paris—cn the very spot which St. Denis and 
his companions watered with their blood? A church is being built 
there; but to whom? To Jehovah? To Christ, His Son and our 
Redeemer? To Him of whom John the Evangelist said: ‘The 
Word, everlasting light of the Father, was in the beginning; the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God; and the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, and we have beheld His glory’? 
Ah! He is veritably the God become manifest in the flesh, the 
God whose fulness has dwelt among men, has lived and lives 
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eternally in Christ. With clasped hands, on bended knees do I 
worship Him. I can truly say that I am second to no Christian, by 
whatever name he may be called, in my passionate adoration of Him: 
but He, the Christ, is not the God of Montmartre. The God of 
Montmartre is the one who appeared, so it is said, to Marie Alacoque 
during hallucination. It is he who, in these visions, himself ordained 
that the Jesuits should be the apostles of the new dispensation. And, 
indeed, it is the Jesuits who, in the last century, overawed the 
Gallican episcopacy in spite of their protestations, and Rome itself 
in spite of its wise misgivings. It is they who, in an unguarded 
moment, wrung from the Assembly that pretended national offering 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. And who is this new apparition, this 
strange figure presented for our adoration ? Instead of the Word, the 
Aoyos, made man, we have a youth of insipid beauty, sensual and 
mystic, appearing to a deluded nun and exhibiting to her eyes a 
lacerated viscus—a heart dripping with blood, and surrounded by a red 
flame. These misguided Christians have, in their audacious fanati- 
cism, done what it was not permitted the cruel executioners of 
Calvary to do: they have broken His sacred body, they have torn 
out His holy heart, and parade it about the world on banner, cross, 
and halberd! Ah! is it not true that paganism is still in our midst,? 
And I dare assert that the day when Catholic France shall go up to 
the shrine of Montmartre-—should she ever do so—that day will 
witness the definitive victory of Jesuitism. Paris, conquered by the 
Prussians and burnt by the Communists, will be trampled under foot 
by the triumphant Jesuits. 

But little space is left for me to explain minutely, as I have 
done in the case of irreligious nationalism, the character of Ultra- 
montanism. However, I will sum it up in one word, in its relation 
to knowledge, morality, and society. 

In the order of knowledge it is still man substituting himself for 
God. Is it the Bible, that supernatural word of God to the world? Is 
it reason, natural light of God to man? No: now the Bible is closed ; 
reason is abased. While the pious and learned Fénelon, Archbishop 
of Cambrai, was pursuing those philosophical studies of his to which 
we are indebted for the treatise on the Hwistence of God, he suddenly 
recoiled on his own reason, the reason of man, and viewing in it not the 
faculty, born shallow and defective, but the object which illuminates 
it, the absolute ideas which people it as with a starry firmament, and 
the eternal laws which govern it in its contingent evolutions, ‘ Reason! 
Reason!’ suddenly exclaimed the great Christian thinker, ‘could it 
be that thou art he whom I seek?’ Yes; in its object reason is God, 
not in itself, but in its object ; and long before Fénelon, St. John had 
said, ‘That word is the true light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’ Well! reason is in bondage, the Bible is closed : these 
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two communions—the one natural, the other supernatural, but both 
direct—of man with God are interrupted. Whatthen remains? Man 
—man of the same flesh and blood as we are, who is often full of good 


intentions—it is the case of the present Pope, it was the same with his’ 


predecessor, but to the goodness of intentions Leo the Thirteenth joins 
a wisdom relatively considerable in idea and action—a man who may 
be virtuous, but who also may be (history bears proof of it) reckoned 
among the weak, sometimes even among the wicked. And yet it is 
on his lips that the permanent and lying miracle of infallibility is 
made to dwell. This man, placed between his equals and God, will 
henceforth be the alpha and omega of moral and religious certitude. 
Has not the leader of this party, or rather sect, dared to write, 
‘ There is only one man in the world who knows anything, and he is 
the Pope’?! 

Such is the intellectual paganism. The moral paganism is that 
which also places a man between conscience and God. I do not wish 
to say any harm of Catholic confession; when it is freely and morally 
practised, when it proceeds from a conscience which opens itself in 
the full possession of its liberty, dignity, and modesty, and when it is 
received by a man of enlightened religion and disinterested devotion, 
who does not wish to dominate over souls, but to serve them, who does 
not seek to supplant God, but to prepare the ways to Him—then the 
confessional is a blessing, a real blessing, and I would not for my part 
diminish the respect or the practice of it. But this is not the 
Jesuitical confession. The Jesuitical confession implies the abdica- 
tion of personal will, of individual responsibility. Man in the hands 
of a confessor must be—these are the very words of the book—‘ like 
a corpse which can be moved about in all ways, without a resistance, 
like a staff in the hands of an old man.’ Not only obedience, but 
blind obedience, must be practised. This is what I call an immo- 
rality—the faculty which ought to enlighten man blinding itself, the 
moral agent discharging itself of its terrible but glorious responsi- 
bility on to a stranger. Even supposing this strange abdication, this 
monstrous substitution, took place in behalf of all virtues, it never- 
theless constitutes a fundamental immorality. 

There are certain things which are heavy for man to bear: 
among them we may class the weight of truth in his reason and the 
weight of justice in his conscience. It is most convenient to say, ‘I 
will think no more, I will not even believe any more, but I will submit 
myself;’ and it is also convenient to say, ‘I will struggle no 
longer for justice; I will listen no more, according to the words of 
St. Paul, to my thoughts which accuse and defend me in turns; I 
will read no’more with the lamp of vigilance and sometimes of 
anguish that written law, of which St. Paul says “ Everybody is to 


1 LT Tllusion Libérale, by M. Lou's Veuillot. 
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himself his own law, everybody will be judged by the law which he 
bears in his heart;” and I abdicate my conscience into the hands of 
a confessor.’ 

This is paganism—man substituted for God, man intercepting 
with his fatal shadow the light which comes from above. It is pre- 
tended that all this is done in the name of the Church. As regards 
myself, I shall always distinguish the Church, not only the Catholic 
Church which is more vast than Rome, but the Roman Church itself 
in its generous elements—I shall always separate them from what M. 
de Montalembert called in a letter to myself ‘the odious sect which 
dominates and traffics on the Catholicism of our days.’ The sect 
which dominates and trades on the Catholicism of our days, the sect 
which has attached itself to the Church like an ivy which exhausts it, 
like a cancer which devours it, some think is an absolute enemy of the 
Republic. It is a mistake. What it is the enemy of, is political 
and social autonomy—the communication of the conscience of citi- 
zns and magistrates with justice and superior reason, directly, 
immediately, face to face, a people of God governing themselves. 
But if it can find anywhere—and such things have been seen in South 
America and elsewhere—if it can find a Republican or Cesarean 
democracy, no matter which, that, will consent to place above 
justice, above the rights of one and all, and consequently above 
God, the canonical Ultramontane right—that is to say, the arbitrary 
will of the Pope—that sect will be contented with it, it will acclaim 
it, it will sprinkle holy water on liberty-trees, and even, if neces- 
sary, on red Phrygian caps. All it desires of man is one thing: to 
abdicate direct relations, in the social order as in the moral and in- 
tellectual order, with supreme reason, with absolute justice, with God, 
and to place between earth and heaven a priest—that Italian priest 
who is called the Pope. 

Such arethe two pagauisms which I point out to my contemporaries, 
and in concluding this very imperfect article I ask of them : Now, what 
do you desire ? Will you choose between them, or will you reject them 
both ? Will you be Ultramontane, kneeling before the Pope, or will 
you be sceptic, straying in the midst of your dreams, tottering in the 
midst of your doubts? You feel that a choice must be made, and you 
know not how to make it. In your hours of religious sentimentalism 
you incline towards Ultramontanism ; in your hours of philosophical 
independence you incline towards negation, or at least towards doubt. 
You know not how to say yes or no decisively. Weak souls, 
powerless reasons, the majority hesitate, till on the point of death, 
between the affirmation of their cradle, whose echo awakens in their 
tomb, and the negation of their youth or the doubt of their manhood. 
You divide yourselves in your own conscience between two extremes 
which are equally impossible, without being able to discover the 
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luminous and pacific medium. You divide yourselves in your homes, 
where you place superstition and incredulity side by side. You send 
your wives and daughters to the school of a superstitious religion 
which teaches them to think no longer. You go with your sons toa 
school of a heartless science which renders prayer and love impossible. 
France will be the loser if this schism continues. Republic or 
Monarchy, she will descend into the byways of decadence, and 
perhapt into the abyss of catastrophes. 

What we must do, and I continue to appeal to my dear fellow- 
citizens, my dear co-religionists—for, after all, we are all Christians, 
and when we go to the bottom of our souls we all feel Christianity 
there—we must, amid all these errors, raise aloft the banner of 
the Gospel. Instead of isolating ourselves, instead of firing on one 
another in this civil war, in this criminal and mad war, we must 
unite together. We must labour in that work of which Mr. Glad- 
stone, one of those statesmen who do not blush to be real Christians, 
remarked to me one day that the greatest idea of this century was 
Catholic reform and the unity of the Church. Above Protestantism and 

ts divisions, above Roman Catholicism and its oppression, above Greek 
Catholicism and its somnolence or isolation, let us endeavour to arouse 
a great organic and living Christianity, a vast superior and integral 
Catholicism, a free and strong federation of churches and consciences ; 
and let us oppose to the two enemies—to the one who says to man, 
‘Thou hast no soul or immortality, and consequently thou art only 
an ephemeral and suffering animal ;’ and to the other who says to 
him, ‘Give me thy soul, leave to me thy conscience, I alone can save 
them from Satan and lead them to God ’—to these two paganisms 
let us reply with a restored Christianity. Ah! this is what must 
be done. Will you do it? I am asked. Are you a St. Denis? 
No, I am not a St. Denis, but I am one of his disciples. Nor am I 
alone, for there are legions of his disciples hidden away throughout 
my beloved country, hidden and timid from this long reign of terror 
to conscience. But when help and liberty are assured, they will 
come forth strong in the strength of the Lord, and we shall fight the 
good fight together—the peaceful battle of Christ’s love. Yes, we 
can do this, we can and we ought. And if they do not, and if I fall 
and die enveloped in my solitary flag, I shall not die alone dis- 
couraged. No, because I shall have fought for the truth, believing 
that the future will sooner or later realise what the present is not 
worthy of accomplishing. No—and my friends will allow me to 
speak thus personally of the course in which all my life and being 
are engaged—no, I shall never be discouraged by the opposition or 
the indifference of men, by the delays of time and God. I shall not 
be like those who seek only immediate success. I shall not be like 
those who stop before duty and sacrifice, saying to themselves, ‘If I 
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go further, I shall not be followed.’ There are disciples of Christ 
who, alas! speak thus in our days. I shall march alone if I am to 
be alone. I shall say, like the poet philosopher, ‘I am a citizen of 
the centuries to come ;’ or rather I shall say, as the symbol of our 
faith : ‘I believe in the resurrection of the dead,’ in the resurrection 
of dead consciences, till that of dead bodies shall have taken place. 
I believe in the rejuvenation of worn-out institutions, but which must 
revive because they are necessary; in the triumph of vanquished 
principles, of truths obscured by those who combat them, and often 
by those who defend them. [I believe in the final victory of truth 
and justice, and in the reign of God for ever on this earth. 


HYACINTHE LOYSON. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS OF FOHN KEMBLE. 


In May, 1817, Ludwig Tieck, critic, dramatist, and poet, visited 
England. He was then forty-four years old; his powers of mind and 
body at their best. Shakespeare was the one great object of his 
worship ; and he justly regarded a personal acquaintance with the 
country and countrymen of the poet as indispensable for the system- 
atic study of his works, and those of his contemporary dramatists, 
in which he was then engaged. Probably no Englishman, then 
living, was more conversant with the history of the English stage 
than Tieck. Of Burbage and Shakespeare’s other fellow-actors, of 
Betterton, Booth, Quin, Macklin, Barry, Garrick, through whom its 
early traditions had passed, he knew all that the scanty records of our 
theatre had preserved ; and he came to England with the natural 
hope that some traces of what their genius had done for the illus- 
tration of the supreme poet might be found in the great theatres 
with which their names were identified. It was hard—and it might 
well be so—for a German enthusiast for the drama to believe that 
the great histrionic power in the actors of his own time, on which 
Shakespeare had relied to interpret his works to his countrymen, 
unaided by the splendour of scenic appointments, should not have 
left its mark upon their successors. In any case he might hope to 
see such of the poet’s works as kept their hold upon the stage 
treated with the sympathetic reverence, which the loudly proclaimed 
admiration by the English for their greatest poet led him to expect, 
and which he had been accustomed to see applied to the acting 
of Shakespeare on the stages of Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Vienna. 

Tieck’s first inquiry on reaching London was, whether the two 
great theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane were still open. 
It was late in the season, but, fortunately for his purpose, he was not 
only in time, but had come just as John Kemble was playing a series 
of his Shakespearean characters at Covent Garden, previous to taking 
his final leave of the stage. The great actor had begun these fare- 
well performances on the 22nd of April, and had been playing on 
alternate nights up to the 30th of May, when Tieck first saw him. 
Never a very strong man, his health for some years had been a good 
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deal broken. A succession of thirty performances, within less than 
two months, which included King John, the Stranger, Coriolanus, 
Brutus in Julius Cesar, Penruddock in The Wheel of Fortune, 
Hotspur, Cato, Hamlet, Zanga, Cardinal Wolsey, and Octavian in 
The Mountaineers, was enough to have exhausted the forces of a 
much younger man. Tieck, therefore, saw him at great disadvan- 
tage; and in reading the German critic’s remarks, this circumstance 
must, in justice to Kemble, be kept steadily in view. Much of the 
languor and slowness, which he found in the great actor, was due not 
so much to his habitual style, as to the constitutional asthma and 
physical weakness, which compelled him to husband his resources. 
The passages in his impersonations, which, as we shall see, wrung 
from Tieck a reluctant admission of their splendour, would be 
sufficient evidence of this, had we not known it from the lips and 
writings of others, who had the good fortune to be familiar with what 
Kemble had been, and to know him as he then was. 

Tieck, whose own reading of Shakespeare subsequently became 
famous, had studied the actor’s art in the critical school of which 
Lessing was the founder. He had, moreover, seen all the best acting 
of the German stage at a period rich in actors and actresses of great 
gifts and accomplishments. He had a right, therefore, to speak 
with authority; and before turning to what he has to say of the 
English stage it may not be amiss to illustrate, by his account of 
the great German actor, Fleck,' the high standard of excellence 
to which he could refer in judging of the leaders of the English 


school. 


Fleck was slender, not tall, but of the finest proportions; he had brown eyes, 
whose fire was softened by gentleness, finely pencilled brows, a noble forehead and 
nose, and in youth his head resembled that of the Apollo. In the parts of Essex, 
Tancred, Ethelwolf, he was fascinating, especially xo as the Infanta Don Pedro in 
Inez de Castro, a part written, like the whole piece, very feebly and vulgarly, but 
every word of which as spoken by him rang like the inspiration of a great poet. 
His voice had the purity of a bell and was rich in full clear tones, high as well as 
low, beyond what any one could believe who had not heard them ; for in passages 
of tenderness, entreaty, or devotion, he had a flute-like softness atcommand. And, 
without ever falling into the grating bass, which often strikes so unpleasantly on 
our ear, his deep tones rang like metal, with a roll like thunder in suppressed rage, 
anda roar as ofa lion in the unchecked tempest of passion. The tragedian for 
whom Shakespeare wrote, must, in my opinion, have possessed many of the qualities 
of Fleck, for those marvellous transitions, those interjections, those pauses, followed 
by a tempestuous torrent of words, no less than those side strokes and touches of 


? Johann Friedrich Fleck was born in 1757, appeared on the stage in 1777, rose 
tapidly to the first rank'in his profession, and retained it till his death in 1801. 
He had the qualities of a fine figure, eyes, and voice, and of an expressive face, 
without which no actor of the poetic drama can be great. Humour, that other 
essential of the great actor, he seems also to have possessed in an eminent degree. 
His distinction among the actors of his time was the thoroughness of everything he 
did. He was not fine in passages, but left upon his audience the impression of a 
gteat whole, of characters, true and consistent as life itself, 
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nature, spontaneous, naive, nay sometimes verging on the comic, which he threw 
into his performance, were given with such natural truth, as to make us understand 
for the first time all the subtlety and peculiarity of the poet’s pathos. When he 
appeared in any of his great impersonations, there was a halo of something super- 
natural about him, an impalpable horror went with him, and every tone, every 
look went through our heart. In the part of Lear I preferred him to the great 
Schréder, for he dealt with it more poetically and more truly to the poet, inasmuch 
as he laboured less visibly at the indications of coming madness, although when it 
came he exhibited it in all its appalling sublimity. To have seen his Othello wasa 
great experience. In Macbeth Schriéder may have surpassed him, for he gave the 
first Act without sufficient significance, and the second Act feebly, and with a want 
of decision, but from the third onwards he was incomparable, and in the fifth 
grand. His Shylock was full of a weird horror, never commonplace, but on the 
contrary noble throughout. Many of Schiller’s characters were quite written for 
him: but the triumph of his greatness, however great he might be in many 
of them, was the Robber Moor. To this Titan-like creation of a young and daring 
imagination he gave a terrible reality, a noble elevation; the ferocity was mingled 
with tenderness so touching, that the poet, when he saw it, must unquestionably 
have been struck with wonder at his own creation. . . . Even the so-called 
character parts in the drama of everyday life Fleck played with distinction and 
spirit, infusing a humour into them, which made them most attractive. 


For the sake of dramatic history, as well as of Kemble’s reputation, 
it is a pity that so competent a critic as Tieck should not have seen 
the actor at his best. His report might then have claimed the same 
authority as the admirable account of Garrick in the last year of his 
public life, which is to be found in the German philosopher and 
critic Lichtenberg’s letters from London to his friend Boye. Still, 
after making every allowance, there is ‘much matter to be heard 
and learned’ about Kemble and his contemporaries from the sketches, 
composed in a great measure from his London letters, which Tieck 
published in his Dramaturgische Blatter in 1826, but which have 
not hitherto been made known to English readers. 

Barren although our stage unhappily is, for the time, of the 
powers, natural and acquired, which can alone do justice to the 
Shakespearean drama, Tieck’s account of what he saw is not wholly 
without consolation for us. All was not so perfect in those so-called 
palmy days of the stage as some would have us believe. Bad acting 
was not uncommon then any-more than now—as indeed, how can it 
ever be otherwise than common—the art being so difficult as it is? 
And although there were actors of great natural gifts, and who, by 4 
lifetime of study and observation, had trained themselves to grapple 
with the great characters of the poetic drama, and to portray the 
‘high actions and {high passions’ by which they lifted delighted 
audiences into that ideal world, which after all seems to be the only 
real one, the stage of that period was far behind our own in this— 
that liberties of excision and addition were taken with the text of 
Shakespeare which would now be impossible, and that those accessories 
which give life and variety to the action of the scene were neglected 
to an extent as culpable in one way, as the excess in scenic splendour 
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and elaboration of costume to which we have of late years been 
accustomed, is objectionable in another. 

The first play which Tieck saw at Covent Garden (May 30) was 
Cymbeline, which he justly calls ‘the most charming of the poet’s 


dramas.” 


I was prepared to find (he says), owing to the length of the piece, and want of 
capacity in the actors who could not fill all the parts, much less fill them all well, 
that I should not see the whole play, and that much of what I should see would 
be performed in a mediocre style, for we are accustomed to this sort of thing, even 
in the case of weaker plays; but that there should be an absolute want of connec- 
tion, and of illusion in many of the finest scenes, nay, that not so much as an 
attempt at this should be made—for this, I confess, I was not prepared. The 
whole was treated as a series of declamations, in which some things were spoken 
admirably, many gracefully, and much, very much, as stupidly as could be, without 
regard to the poet’s meaning, or even to the elementary rules of elocution. 

It frequently struck me as strange and ludicrous, that the performers should 
have adopted any costume, as they seemed in truth to ignore the fact that they 
were acting altogether. I felt this chiefly in those scenes, assuredly among the 
finest which even Shakespeare has written—I mean, those of that marvellous 
solitude, in which old Belarius, and the king’s two stolen sons, Guiderius and 
Arviragus, appear. All the more that the poet has given peculiar richness of 
colour, and a glorious freshness to these scenes, did one feel outraged by seeing these 
youths deport themselves like two young Englishmen, who had dropped into the 
theatre for their amusement from the nearest tavern. This revolting kind of 
commonplace made havoc of these scenes, but the audience appeared to be un- 
conscious of anything amiss. 

The curtailments and alterations in the arrangement of this play for the stage 
have been made in the most reckless way, according to a prevailing usage with the 
English in such matters ; for since adaptations of their poet (like Dryden’s of the 
Tempest, and Shadwell’s of Timon of Athens) are no longer represented, they are 
content with arbitrary abridgments, in which the play often becomes unintelligible, 
and the meaning of the poet is always sure to suffer. A general knowledge of the 
work is assumed ; the most celebrated passages are allowed to stand ; undue promi- 
nence is often given to the leading actors; unimportant scenes and speeches are 
taken from their place, and given to some favourite. One scene is lengthened out, 
by interpolations or dumb show, to very weariness, while other scenes are shortened 
or wholly omitted, although they are to carry on the action—in short, such 
Violence is done to the author, that an unprejudiced observer finds it hard to 
reconcile this tyranny with the reverence and homage which the English seem to 
pay to their great poet whenever they can. 


Those whose studies have not-shown them, how deeply the vice 
here denounced by Tieck had penetrated into our acted Shakespearean 
drama, will read his statements with amazement. It was not, 
indeed, until long afterwards, when his management of Covent 
Garden, and subsequently of Drury Lane, enabled Mr. Macready to 
introduce a thorough system of reform, that the scandal was effec- 
tively abated. When, among other revivals, Cymbeline was produced 
by him, the play was probably, for the first time, seen upon the 
stage in something like its true proportions. Local colour and 
correct costumes were introduced, with a skilful reserve, to set off the 
fine acting of his powerful company. How reverently and beautifully 

u2 
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But to return to our chronicler. 


On his first entrance John Kemble reminded me by his noble presence, his 
stature, and speaking expressive face of our excellent Ileinrich Jacobi. . . . The 
English themselves admit that, even when he was young, the part of Posthumus 
was one of his weakest ; how much more now! His voice is weak and tremulous, 
but full of expression, and there is a ring of feeling and intelligence in every word, 
only much too strongly marked, and between every second and third word there 
comes a pause, and most of the verses or speeches end in a high key. ... In 
consequence of this tedious style of delivery the piece, even though probably one 
half of it was cut out, lasted an unusual time. This, so to speak, musical declamation 
was incompatible with all real acting, nay, in a certain degree made it impossible; 
for when everything is made to depend on little mwances of speaking, and every 
monologue and every single passage is sought to be rounded off into an artistic 
whole, any delineation of character, of the ebb and flow of passion and feeling, is 
out of the question. Here and there_one saw the great master; for example, in the 
second Act, when Iachimo after his return tells how he has succeeded ; the despair, 
mingled with rage, the kindling of fresh hope, and the falling back into comfortless 
anguish, were admirably given, and One could see clearly that if Kemble had not 
succumbed to mannerism, and a one-sided school, he would have been a truly great 
actor. 


The Llachimo of the evening was Young, who threw, says Tieck, 
no character into the part. He was probably not actor enough to 
be a villain of a stamp so abhorrent to his own honourable nature. 
Miss Foote was the Imogen. ‘ She was graceful,’ is Tieck’s criticism, 
‘in the boy’s dress ; but she was not really equal to the part.’ How 
could she be? she, the airy, graceful, fine lady of comedy, how was 
she to depict all the pathos, the passion, the ineffable mixture of 
womanly grace and power and dignity of this paragon of Shake- 
speare’s women ? 

Liston’s Cloten, we are told, ‘was the part played with the most 
spirit and intelligence. His stuttering bullying manner was full of 
meaning, and the uncouthness of his nature was extremely well 
expressed.’ But there follows a qualification of a very serious kind, 
‘The actor fell into the mistake of not letting the somewhat heroic 
side of the Prince peep out through his boorishness. He was all 
through too thoroughly the clodpole. Thus,’ continues Tieck, 


my longing to see a play of the great national poet performed in London has 
been at length fulfilled, but not satisfied. Schrider and Fleck, and their brother 
performers, did much more towards adequately representing the poet; and, fallen 
though at the present moment the German stage is, were Cymbeline to be attempted 
there, there are undoubtedly many places where a more complete performance 
would be aimed at, and this wondrous poem would not be so mercilessly mangled. 
If Shakespeare must be abridged and cut to pieces, let those who ‘set about the 
task remember what Brutus says of Osar :— 


‘ Let us be sacrificers, but no butchers, Caius ! 
Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds,’ 


February 


the forest scene, alluded to by Tieck, with the two young men of 
royal breed, was handled, must still be a delight to many to remember. 
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The next night Tieck saw John Kemble in Brutus. 


As my anticipations (he says) were no longer vague, so was my enjoyment greater. 
The play itself, too, being narrower in its range, and more easily understood, was 
altogether better given. ‘Brutus, it is true, was not acted, but only declaimed with 
intelligence. The celebrated quarrel scene between him and Cassius (Mr. Young) 
produced but little impression ; for scenes of this kind Kemble’s voice is much too 
weak. The orations were well spoken. Charles Kemble, brother of the famous 
actor, delivered his speech as Antony with great energy, only there was too 
much malignant bitterness in his laugh at its close, when he saw the people roused, 
showing a false interpretation of the poet’s purpose! Here was an instance of 
what we often see—that an inferior talent infuses too much of itself into the poet, 
and thereby drags him down to a lower level. Much may be introduced well and 
properly in the plays of other writers, which is quite out of place where Shakespeare 
is concerned. 

The scene of the mob, with its rising turbulence and its calming down again, 
was very well given. On this occasion, too, the costumes were satisfactory. 


Tieck had found great fault with the costumes in Cymbeline, which 
appear from his description to have been ludicrously inappropriate. 
He also objects strongly to the vastness of the stage, which seemed 
to him to make the effective arrangement of groups upon it almost 
impossible. And certainly he had good reason for this complaint, if 
no more skill was shown in grappling with this difficulty, than in 
the scene of Czesar’s assassination, as he describes it :— 


The stage was deep, and Cesar sat upon a chair in the extreme background. 
When the petition was presented, and rejected by him, the conspirators arranged 
themselves in a well-defined pyramid, of which Cesar formed the apex, while 
Brutus stood well forward in the proscenium to the left. Casca is the first to stab 
him; then Cesar turns to the right and receives a second blow from the second of 
his enemies ; again he staggers in affright to the left, a few steps forward, and 
receives a fresh wound, then the same to the right: now the free space on the 
stage grows larger, and this strange movement of the mortally wounded man 
becomes more’ extraordinary and unnatural, but he still goes on staggering across 
the stage five or six times, so as to be stabbed by the conspirators, who remain 
quietly standing, until he receives his death-blow from Brutus, and falls forward, 
exclaiming: ‘Ht tu, Brute!’ This scene, arranged like the most formal ballet, 
lost all dignity ; and it was rendered outrageous by its pretentious solemnity. It 
was even impossible to laugh at it... .To what will not men become accus- 
tomed! I believe, of all the native audience there was not one who was disturbed 
by this grotesque piece of stage business, 


The First Part of Henry V. was the next play in which Tieck saw 
John Kemble, and his disappointment breaks out in the following 
prelude to his criticism of the great actor’s treatment of Hotspur. 


Again I let myself be deluded with the hope that I should see real acting, real 
impersonation, penetrating truth, and grasp of character, that infusion into noble 
poetry of life and action, which by exalting all our faculties and rousing them into 
harmonious exercise, offers to us perhaps the highest enjoyment which man is 
capable of receiving from art. But all I got for my pains was to hear some 
passages finely spoken, with a total breakdown and failure, as a rule, in all that is 
most essential. . . . Where was the humour of Hotspur, the young fiery hero, who 
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is as brave as he is unmannerly, who out of vanity hates vanity in others; who, 
himself the head of the conspiracy, with the best resources in his hands, has so 
little self-command that he scares away the most powerful of his confederates, and 
who, as general, as husband, and as friend, by his fiery temper and good-humour, 
shows characteristics so marked and peculiar that the most careless reader never 
fails to have them vividly stamped upon his fancy? John Kemble declaimed 
leisurely, intelligently ; making frequent efforts at the humour of the part, but 
never grasping it. Here, too, he spoke quite as slowly as in the parts I had pre- 
viously seen, made two or three considerable pauses, now drawled (Alagte), now 
emphasised every second or third word, one could not say why, and then ended so 
frequently in a sort of sing-song in all, that I thought I was again listening to 
one of those Protestant preachers whom one used to hear twenty years ago in 
provincial places indulging in this wailing, tedious tempo. Percy’s first long story 
to the king Kemble seemed to take as serious earnest, only exaggerated by youth- 
ful violence. To this solemn, almost torturing slowness the ear became so accuse 
tomed, that when Percy came to the passage— 


‘In Richard’s time—what do you call the place ? 
A plague upon ’t !—it is in Gloucestershire— 
’Twas where the madcap Duke his uncle kept,’ &c., 


and he all at once spoke it with a quick, sharp utterance, like a man who suddenly 
cannot call a name to mind, and seeks for it with impatience, the whole house 
broke out into vehement applause at the sudden drop of the voice and alteration 
of the tempo. It is something noticeable when a thing of this kind, which is a 
mere matter of course, and which can be easily hit off by the mediocre actor, is 
received by the public with such marked admiration. This mannerism, which 
often shows itself in Kemble, as in other actors, capriciously and without cause, 
reminds one of the tragic recitation of the French, who in every scene fling out 
some verses at a galloping pace in succession to passages spoken with measured and 
exaggerated emphasis, 


Tieck, however, in summing up his criticism, is compelled to 
admit that Kemble ‘ gavea noble and manly portraiture of the young 
and impetuous Prince ; although without the attractiveness, and the 
gaiety of spirit, which the poet has assigned to his hero.’ In judging 
of this criticism, one must keep in view, that if the critic had seen 
Kemble in his best days, or even on some other night, when he was 
less fatigued, or less out of health, he might have found in his per- 
formance the very life, the vivacity, the wayward charm, which he 
missed on the evening in question. Actors are but mortals, and, the 
finer their sensibilities, the more apt are they to be at times unstrung. 
Kemble, it is well known, during these last performances, taxed 
his powers unfairly. In Mr. Macready’s autobiography, an account 
is given of the performance of Macbeth, two nights after Tieck saw 
him .in Hotspur, where the same flatness through much of the play 
was obviously due to this cause. It was contrary to Kemble’s prin- 
ciples as an artist, as it was to those of his great sister,? to slur any 


2 «You never,’ are Charles Young’s words, ‘caught her slumbering through some 
scenes, in order to produce, by contrast, an exaggerated effect in others. She 
neglected nothing. From the first moment to the last she was, according to 
theatrical parlance, in the character. ... There were no pauses protracted until 
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part of his work. Had he been himself, he would never have lan- 
guished through the first four acts of the play, as we learn from 
Mr. Macready he did, that he might electrify his audience in the 


fifth. 


Through the whole first four acts the play moved heavily on: Kemble correct, 
tame, and ineffective; but in the fifth, when the news was brought, ‘ The Queen, 
my lord, is dead!’ he seemed struck to the heart; gradually collecting himself 
he sighed out, ‘She should have died hereafter!’ then, as if with the inspiration 
of despair, he hurried out, distinctly and pathetically, the lines :— 
















‘ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,’ &c. 


rising to a climax of desperation that brought down the enthusiastic cheers of the 
closely packed theatre. All at once he seemed carried away by the genius of the 
scene. At the tidings of ‘the wood of Birnam moving,’ he staggered, as if the 
shock had struck the very seat of life, and in the bewilderment of fear and rage 
could just ejaculate the words, ‘ Liar and slave!’ then, lashing himself into a state 
of frantic rage, ended the scene in perfect triumph. His shrinking from Macduff 
when the charm on which his life hung was broken by the declaration that his 
antagonist was ‘ not of woman born, was a masterly stroke of art; his subsequent 
defiance was most heroic; and, at his death, Charles Kemble received him in his 
arms, and laid him gently on the ground, his physical powers being unequal to 
further effort. 


















The performance in which Tieck,saw Kemble as Hotspur was for 
the benefit of Charles Young, who, following a bad habit, which used 
to prevail on such occasions, of playing a part that in an ordinary 
way the bénéficiaire never would have played, or been allowed to 
play, undertook the character of Falstaff, which belonged to Fawcett 
as the leading comedian of the theatre. 

Little did Young imagine, that among the audience was one of 
the most accomplished critics in Europe, who disposed of him, no 
doubt with entire justice, in a contemptuous sentence. ‘ Young 
made a dry jester, who laughed at himself at every third word of 
Falstaff, the indescribable, the wonderful, the never-sufficiently-to-be- 
admired Falstaff.’ 

When a few nights afterwards (June 17), Tieck saw Kemble in 
Henry VIII., he was compelled to acknowledge that the genuine 
power of the actor threw the defects of his somewhat too measured 
and grandiose style into the shade. 



















In the performance on this occasion (he writes), there was far more to praise 
than to blame, and John Kemble as Wolsey was admirable. My ear had at last 
become somewhat habituated to his inordinately slow, wailing mode of speaking, 
and as most of the performers spoke more rapidly than usual, especially the king, 
one grew more readily reconciled to the solemn tones of the old cardinal; and 
thus the play made the right impression as a whole. Kemble showed himself 












they became unintelligible. What was passing in her mind was read in her 
changing countenance. ach character became a perfect picture, in which, 
through all the changes of passion, a harmony was perceived,’—Campbell’s Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii. p. 383. 
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to be a truly great artist, especially after his fall, when the nobles, gathering 
round him, rejoice at his misfortune, and he, in the pride of his grief, but stately 
to the last, gives full vent to his emotions. The majesty in profound sorrow, the 
heart which is already broken, but gathers itself together once again in all its 
power to confront its malignant adversaries, the trembling of the voice, which, 
after a severe struggle, regains its firm, manly tone, all this was incomparably fine, 
and of the most consummate excellence. And then, when the old man is left 
alone with Cromwell, and takes leave of this faithful servant, he breaks down, and 
pours out as friend to friend the grief which now, despite his efforts, overmasters 
him, and afterwards gives voice to the lessons and warnings of experience with a 
father-like earnestness, consoling himself in a grand way, and bidding adieu with 
genuine greatness and composure to the stage, where among statesmen he had 
played the foremost part. These fine scenes were perfurmed throughout in a way 
that left nothing to be desired, that satisfied the imagination to the full, and 
revealed to those who were most familiar with the poet new beauties in nearly 
every verse. It is difficult to express the delight one feels, when a great poet and 
a great actor come together in this way. 


It is difficult indeed, for the pleasure is the most intense, the 
most satisfying that art can give. But all the more is our gratitude 
due to the fine observation and the skilful pen which has preserved 
such a picture for us as this of the great actor in one of his most 


impressive parts. 
The mature years of Kemble (he was then sixty), which were 
suitable to Wolsey, necessarily told against him in Hamlet, the next 


part in which Tieck saw him. 


It was obvious (are his words) that the artist must have played this part in 
his youth with very different power, but no doubt he played it then upon the 
same lines. It would hardly be possible for any man of talent altogether to fail 
in this infinitely suggestive character, which reveals almost every aspect of 
humanity, and gives express:on to the most diversified emotions in scenes of such 
various interest. What Kemble brought prominently out was the sad, the 
melancholy, the nobly suffering aspect of the character. He gave way to tears 
much too often, spoke many of the scenes—that with the players, for instance— 
admirably, and moved and bore himself like a man of high blood and breeding. 
But, as usual, there was almost no distinction between the lighter and heavier 
parts of the play; and then, again, the distinction between prose and verse was 
nowhere marked. The great passionate scenes passed off almost flatly ;* at least, 
that where the ghost appears was quite ineffective. In such passages as the opening 
of the first monologue— 

‘Oh, that this too solid flesh would melt !’ 


Kemble lingers for some seconds on the ‘Oh!’ with a strongly tremulous cadence. 
When Hamlet, speaking of the rugged Pyrrhus, says : 
‘ If it live in your memory, begin at this line; let me see, let me see! 
The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast— 
‘Tis not so; it begins with Pyrrhus——’ 


there was a general burst of applause throughout the house, because this forgetful- 
ness, this seeking after the beginning of the verse, was expressed in such a natural 


* This, again, was manifestly due to the state of the actor’s strength. These 
scenes had never been accused of want of vigour, when he was in full possession of 
his powers. 
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way. And, indeed, when one has been listening for a length of time to a slow, 
measured, wailing rhythm, regularly interrupted by considerable pauses, and by a 
succession of highly pitched inflections, one is quite taken by surprise on hearing 
once more the tones of nature, and the manner of everyday conversation. 

I have seen nothing new in this impersonation, neither have I learned anything 
except that Hamlet, after he has stabbed the king, while saying— 


‘ Here, thou incestuous, murd’rous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion! Is thy union here?’ 


thrusts the poisoned chalice to the king’s mouth, and forces him, as he dies, to 
drink it, which I take to be the right thing. A good effect, too, was produced in 
this scene by the king being seated some steps above the stage. These words, so 
explained and acted, brought vividly to my mind Macbeth’s imagery in the mono- 
logue of the last scene of the first Act: 
‘ This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.’ 


The Ophelia of the evening was Miss Stephens, in accordance 
with the absurd stage usage, which continued for long afterwards, of 
giving to the singing lady of the theatre a part, for which a sensitive 
imagination and the most subtle delicacy of treatment are indispen- 
sable. Most of us will echo Tieck’s words: ‘I have never seen this 
part played as the poet conceived it, instinct with life, movement, 
and charm even in her madness,’ Ophelia is very far from being the 
colourless insipid personage, which our modern stage generally 
presents, and which critics are ready to accept as the embodiment of 
that type of clinging virginal sweetness, ‘ blasted with ecstasy.’ 

When, two nights afterwards, Mr. Kemble appeared for the last 
time upon the stage, Tieck could not be expected to share the enthu- 
siasm and the excitement, with which the public watched every 
gesture and intonation of the favourite to whom they owed so much. 
The event excited so much interest that it found a record in an 
elaborate brochwre well known to bibliophiles, in which all the 
incidents of the evening, and of the public dinner given to Mr. 
Kemble a fortnight afterwards, are preserved in full detail. Some 
words from a criticism by Hazlitt in the Times (June 25, 1817) give 
vivid expression to the prevailing sentiment. 

There is something in these partings with old public favourites exceedingly 
affecting. They teach us the shortness of human life, and the vanity of human 
pleasures. Our associations of admiration and delight with theatrical performers, 
are amongst our earliest recollections—among our last regrets. . . . It is near 
twenty years ago since we first saw Mr, Kemble in the same character—yet how 
short the interval seems! the impression appears as distinct as if it were of yester- 
day. . . . The petty and personal, that which appeals to our senses and our 
interests, is by degrees forgotten, and fades away into the distant obscurity of the 
pasty The grand and the ideal, that which appeals to the imagination, can only 
perish with it, and remains with us, unimpaired in its lofty abstraction, from youth 
to age; as, wherever we go, we still see the same heavenly bodies shining over our 
heads! We forget numberless things that have happened to ourselves, . . . but 
not the first time of our seeing Mr. Kemble, nor shall we easily forget the last ! 
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The Times critic found in the Coriolanus of that evening no 
falling away of Mr. Kemble’s powers, no diminution of fire or force, 
‘ He played the part,’ he says, ‘as well as ever he did—with as much 
freshness and vigour. There was no abatement of spirit or energy— 
none of grace and dignity; his look, his action, his expression of the 
character, were the same as they ever were. They could not be finer.’ 
The “colder judgment of Tieck, while making some deductions for 
occasional feebleness, was compelled to bow before the indisputable 
genius of the great artist. 


On the 23rd of June (he writes) Kemble appeared upon the stage for the last 
time, and took leave for ever of the public, which held him in the highest honour, 
in his most celebrated part, the Coriolanus of Shakespeare. The house was fuller 
than ever, for no friend of the artist would have missed this evening. Again I 
must express my regret, that the piece was so unmercifully mangled, and its finest 
passages cut out ; a proceeding the more childish, seeing that they had interpolated 
a superfluous pageant for the hero’s triumphal entry, in the shape of a procession with 
trophies and eagles, which, entering at the back of the stage, and extending over its 
whole expanse, consumed a great deal of time.* If I cannot agree in regarding the 
performance as the artist’s masterpiece, as his admirers here do, his Wolsey in my 
opinion being quite as fine, stjll it is past all question, that Kemble proved himself 
once more a great actor in many of the scenes. Nobler or more marked expression 
ceuld not be given to the proud nature of Coriolanus, and figure, look, and voice 
here stood the artist in excellent stead. His heroic wrath, indeed, seemed too feeble, 
and his fury failed altogether, because his organ was too weak for these supreme 
efforts, and the actor had to economise it for the most important passages. Greatest 
and most exciting of all was the close; without exaggeration it might be pro- 
nounced sublime. 


When Covriolanus exclaims, ‘ Hear’st thou, Mars?’ and Aufidius 
says, ‘Name not the God, thou boy of tears!’ the exclamation 
‘Ha!’ to which Coriolanus gives vent in the height of his rage was 


4 This was in the second scene of the second Act, after the victory at Corioli, 
No fewer than 240 supernumeraries were introduced into the pageant. It was 
regarded at the time as a marvel of scenic splendour. When Mrs, Siddons was the 
Volumnia, she illustrated that power, which only the greatest actors possess, of 
‘ filling the stage with her presence,’ with an effect of which the following eloquent 
description by the Rev. J. C. Young in the memoirs of his father (2nd ed., p, 40) 
enables us to form some conception. ‘In this procession, and as one of the central 
figures in it, Mrs. Siddons had to walk. Had she been content to follow in the 
beaten track of her predecessors in the part, she would have marched across the 
stage, from right to left, with the solemn, stately, almost funeral, step conventional. 
But at the time, as she often did, she forgot her own identity. She was no longer 
Sarah Siddons, tied down to the directions of the prompter’s book, or trammelled 
by old traditions. She was Volumnia, the proud mother of a proud son and conquer- 
ing hero. So that, when it was time for her to come on, instead of dropping each 
foot at equi-distance in its place, with mechanical exactitude, and in cadence 
subservient to the orchestra, deaf to the guidance of her woman’s ear, but sensitive 
to the throbbings of her haughty mother’s heart, with flashing eye, and proudest smile, 
and head erect, and hands pressed firmly on her bosom, as if to repress by manual 
force its triumphant swellings, she towered above all around, and rolled, and almost 
reeled across the stage, her very soul, as it were, dilating and rioting in its exultation, 
until her action lost all grace, and yet became so true to nature, so picturesque, 
and so. descriptive, that pit and gallery sprang to their feet electrified by the tran- 
scendent execution of an original conception.’ 
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terrible. The power and the tones of the following speech, as well as 
the look and bearing, were indescribable :— 


Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! oh slave! 
* * * * 
Out me to pieces, Volsces! Men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me! Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Fluttered your Volsces in Corioli. 
Alone I did it! Boy! 


‘ This is the grand feature in the art of the stage,’ the critic goes 
on to say—and who, that has ever had his heart stirred and his 
imagination kindled and enriched by the genius of a great actor 
or actress, will not feel the justice of his words ?— 


that it can bring out, nay, can create effects so vast, that for the moment our 
remembrance of every other pleasure that art can give seems feeble, and but a shadow 
of what the stage can do. True it is, that its manifestations also fleet away like a 
shadow, leaving no trace behind ; and an unsatisfying remembrance of the great 
moments of delight and rapture fills us with sadness, for no memorial can restore 
these fleeting phenomena for those who have hung upon them with transport, 
because all that language or the painter’s skill can do are inadequate to portray what 
the rapt spectator has seen and heard. Therefore it is only fair that the artist 
should in any case be requited, however poorly, by the loudest applause directly 
face to face, for he is powerless to preserve even for an instant the product of his 
genius to tell to a future generation of what quality it was. 

Such were the plaudits, the cheers, the shouts of rapture and tears of emotion 
given to the noble veteran, the honoured favourite, whom the public were never to 
see again. The loudest outburst of applause I had ever heard, even in Italy, was 
but feeble, compared to the indescribable din, which, after the curtain fell, arose on 
every side. There were thousands present, packed closely together, and the huge 
area of the house was changed as if into one vast machine, which produced a super 
natural clangour and jubilation, men and women shouting, clapping, smiting the 
sides of the boxes might and main, with fans and with sticks, while, to add to the 
tumult, everybody was making what noise he could with his feet. 

After this unheard-of din had lasted for some time Kemble, deeply moved and 
in tears, again came forward. What seemed impossible nevertheless took place, 
the clamour grew louder and louder, until the tumult of sound aroused the feeling 
of something awful and sublime.5 Kemble bowed, and attempted more than once 
to give utterance to a few words of parting; at length he regained his composure, 
but was frequently interrupted by his emotion. Not a sound was heard, save from 
many points a suppressed low sob. And, when he finished, the storm broke forth 
again with all its force. 

The great body of the audience demanded (as they had done on 
Garrick’s farewell night) that the after-piece, which had been 
announced, should not be proceeded with, but, a noisy minority 


5 On Mr. Kemble’s reappearance, the critic of the Sun newspaper wrote next day ; 
The acclamations were resumed, but in a manner that we never witnessed before, 
in all the long course of our theatrical experience. It seemed as if all hands struck 
in unison by a resistless instinct, and certainly never were military movements 
executed with more precision. It is impossible to describe the effect.’ 
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having resisted this, they were left in possession of the field, and it 
was gone through by the performers amid an uproar, which turned 
their acting into ‘inexplicable dumb show.’ 

Tieck had been unable to secure a place for Kemble’s last 
appearance as Macbeth (June 5), when Mrs. Siddons left her 
retirement to appear for the benefit of her brother, Charles Kemble, 
as Lady Macbeth. It was most fortunate that he was prevented 
from seeing the great actress in her decay. How bad must the 
performance have been, when Mr. Macready, whose admiration of Mrs. 
Siddons was almost idolatrous, could write of it thus :—‘ It was not a 
performance, but a mere repetition of the poet’s text—no flash, no sign 
of her all-subduing genius!’ Tieck was already, as we have seen, 
too much disposed to attribute to a radical vice of style the short- 
comings in the only great representative of the Kemble school whom 
he had seen, which were in a great measure the result of fatigue and 
physical suffering. The spectacle of Mrs. Siddons, as Macready 
describes ber, would probably have confirmed him in his prejudice. 
Still, startled though he was by a treatment of Shakespeare’s great 
characters in a way to which he had hitherto been unaccustomed, 
Tieck could not blind himself to the dignity and breadth of concep- 
tion, and to the sublime effect of that stateliness of manner, that 
‘large utterance,’ and rhythmical cadence, the echoes of a great and 
poetic soul, which won for Kemble so strong a hold upon the imagi- 
nation of his countrymen. Had Kemble’s impersonations been so 
wanting in life and variety and truth to nature, as Tieck would have 
us think, had he beena declaimer merely, and not an actor, he would 
never have taken the position, which he held to the last not merely 
with the public, but with the great critics of his day. As a set-off 
to Tieck’s denunciations of his languor and slowness, let us turn to 
what was said of him by the Times critic, already quoted, speaking 
from a twenty years’ knowledge of his efforts in the poetical drama. 

The distinguishing excellence of Mr. Kemble’s acting may be summed up in one 
word—intensity ; in the seizing upon some one feeling or idea, in insisting upon 
it, in never letting it go, and in working it up, with a certain graceful consistency 
and conscious grandeur of conception, to a very high degree of pathos or sublimity. 
If he had not the unexpected bursts of nature and genius, he had all the regularity 
of art; if he did not display the tumult and conflict of opposite passions in the soul, 
he gave the deepest and most permanent interest to the uninterrupted progress of 
individual feeling ; and in embodying a high idea of certain characters, which belong 
rather to sentiment than passion, to energy of will rather than to loftiness or to 
originality of imagination, he was the most excellent actor of his time. 

It is useful to turn back to these records, which remind us that, on 
our stage, as elsewhere in our history, ‘ great men have been among 
us, greater none,’ and to see in what manner they grappled with the 
characters of Shakespeare, before which all others shrink into insigni- 
ficance as tests of an actor’s powers. By studying these records, we 
keep up to a fitting level the standard by which to estimate the 
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dramatic artists of our own time. Fashions change upon the stage, 
as they do in the greater world, of which it is the mirror. The 
manner of one period will seem pedantic to another, its passion 
overcharged, its humour forced or vulgar. A John Kemble of the pre- 
sent day would be very different from the John Kemble of the past. 
The elements of his greatness would find a mode of expression less 
artificial perhaps, and more in harmony with the freer and more 
varied play of expression, which is demanded by the best culture of the 
present time. But, in reading such criticisms as those above cited, 
who can fail to wish, that we had upon our stage at this moment some- 
thing of the high tone and breeding, the sinewy vigour, the articulate 
and beautiful utterance of which they tell us ? 

It was the possession of these qualities, vivified by cultivated 
intelligence and fine sensibility, rather than the fire of genius, which 
gave the charm to the acting of Charles Young. Tieck saw him play 
Othello, but says the performance was by no means to his mind. 
Why, he does not mention, further than that, handsome though 
Young was, he did not look well in his Oriental costume. His treat- 
ment of the part must, however, have been marked by high qualities 
when even Kean, who in Othello was pre-eminent, dreaded to have his 
performance brought into immediate contrast with it. They were to 
have alternated the parts of Iago and Othello at Drury Lane in 1822. 
They had never acted together before. Kean first played Othello, 
but he was so deeply impressed by Young’s Iago, that he sent the 
manager to Young after the play to beg that he would not insist on 
his right to play Othello, and to say that he would regard his consent 
as a personal obligation.° Young, with characteristic courtesy, com- 
plied with the request, and he could afford to do so, for his Iago was 
in its way quite as fine as Kean’s Othello. It had none of the faults 
which Tieck describes in the Iago of Booth, faults which long after- 
wards continued to infect the stage conceptions of the character. 

Charles Kemble (says Tieck) played Cassio admirably, and with a certain 


lightness of touch; but far too much effort and false study were wasted upon the 
Iago, just as they always are in Germany. This emphasis of accentuation, this 





6 The Rev. Julian Young, from whose memoirs of his father we learn this fact, 
mentions an interesting circumstance with reference to Young's early impersonation 
of Othello. Speaking one day of the importance of the actor’s possessing the 
abstract power of realising character, Young mentioned that, ‘ in his early theatrical 
career, while playing Othello, the struggle in his mind between his love for his wife 
and the sense of wrong she had done him so overwhelmed him with conflicting 
emotions, that, after he had smothered her, he was in such an ecstasy of remorse and 
misery at his crime, that he flung himself wildly on her bed, burst into a paroxysm 
of tears, and was only recalled to the fact of his having merely represented a murder, 
instead of having committed one, by the rapturous applause of the audience.’ This 
power of ‘forcing the soul to its own conceit’ is indispensable to a great actor; the 
personal agony and the suffering has to be gone through, but this should be done in 
the study of the character, and not allowed to dominate the artist in embodying his 
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perpetual working of the features, this lowering of the brows, and leering and 
winking of the eyes, simply defeat and destroy the effect they are intended to 
produce. Except in some few passages, Iago cannot be played too simply and 
plainly, with that air of frank honesty and true-heartedness which everybody has 
known in fellows of his stamp, who under this habitual mask are often able for a 
time to mislead even the most acute. How much more, then, the impetuous 
Othello, who only discovers what his heart and true nature are, when they have 
wrought his ruin ? 

On the same occasion Liston, the play-bills of the day tell us, 
was the Roderigo. ‘To my surprise,’ says Tieck, ‘ Roderigo was played 
as a clown. The same clever actor, who had performed Cloten in 
Cymbeline so creditably on the whole, performed this young, elegant, 
love-sick Venetian in quite the same blunder-headed way, and with 
the same peculiar gait and ungainly gestures, causing numbers of the 
spectators to laugh heartily whenever he appeared. It would scarcely 
be possible to push misconception further. Yet this misrepresenta- 
tion of the poet seemed to cause no dissatisfaction, probably because 
people had by long habit grown accustomed to it.’ 


But everything was made right—nay, more than compensated—by the glorious 
style in which Miss O’Neill played Desdemona. This part is considered an easy one, 
that almost acts itself; at least, that it would not be easy to spoil it altogether, or 
not to awaken some interest in it. But the large, simple, innocent, noble nature 
which was so touchingly and impressively brought out in this performance I have 
never seen presented in such perfection, nor any performance, in which profound 
feeling was combined throughout with so much grace. Although I know the play 
by heart, yet every verse became new to me, and disclosed to me an inner signifi- 
cance which I had not before surmised. Miss O'Neill's figure is fine, her face a 
pure oval, speaking in every line, her voice strong and clear, of a full penetrating 
quality. Once again I heard that pure, gentle, womanly cadence, which alone 
touches the heart, not that deep guttural ring, which is supposed to signify passion 
and grandeur. This lovely woman frequently reminded me of an actress whom I 
had often seen in Italy ; who was not, indeed, so beautiful, but resembled her in 
the essential points, and who also had the same clear, full-toned voice, and played 
incomparably in Goldoni’s comedies, and also with superb pathos in Werther’s 
Charlotte. 


Tieck saw Miss O’Neill again as Florinda in Shiel’s play, The 
Apostate, which was produced on May 3, 1817, with a cast which 
included Charles Kemble, Charles Young, and Macready. It was a 
success, as successes were regarded in those days, and was played 
twelve times that season.” This was one of the cases, where the play- 
wright owes his best fame to the actor’s skill. The drama was 
intrinsically worthless. 


It is (writes Tieck) a Moorish story, in which a noble maiden, who is deeply 
in love, is compelled to marry a villain (Pascara) in order to save her lover's life, 


7 Such runs as we are familiar with, fatal to actors, and to public taste, were 
happily then unknown. Milman’s Fazio, produced in February 1818, was acted only 
fifteen times ; Shiel’s Hvadne (February 1819) thirty times ; while Pocock’s Rob Roy 
(March 1818) was acted no fewer than thirty-four times that season—a run quite 
unusual, 
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Hler lover arrives to free her from the shameful union, but it is too late. All 
used-up incidents, and stale tragic exaggerations! The performance of the actress, 
however, so completely ennobled the poverty of the text, that the enjoyment of 
this evening will take its place among my most pleasurable recollections. The 
scene in which, being already married, she hears the trumpets of her approaching 
lover, the cry of exultation, the wild laugh in the extremity of her anguish, and 
her subsequent collapse, were of the very highest tragic power. People no doubt 
say that this adventurous stroke of the actor’s art, which lies upon the very verge 
of what is possible and beautiful, is too often introduced; that this hysterical 
laughter in despair, and these convulsive movements and spasmodic jerkings, recur 
too often and too capriciously, frequently in passages where they rend the spec- 
tator’s heart, and when they had better be omitted, so as not to degrade this 
appalling effect to a vulgar stage trick.’ If this be really the case, then it is to be 
regretted that a lady whose excellence is so exceptional should not do more justice 
to herself than to present anything but what is altogether worthy of a true 


artist. 

A certain physical facility in presenting the external signs of 
grief, it is well known, frequently gave to Miss O’Neill’s perform- 
ances a semblance of profound pathos, which did not spring from 
depth of emotion. It naturally tempted her to abuse, in the direction 
indicated by Tieck, a power which stirred, with so little trouble to 
herself, ‘the sacred source of sympathetic tears.’ Edmund Kean fell 
into the same vice, till by repetition the trick made itself felt, and 
people became callous even to the hysterical sob, which used to make 
Byron weep, and sensitive women faint. One night, as the Rev. 
Julian Young records, on the authority of the elder Mathews, when 
Kean had been trying something of the kind upon the audience, 
and got hissed, he whispered, as he left the stage, to a brother actor 
(Wewitzer), ‘ By Jove, old fellow, they’ve found me out. It won’t do 
any more. I must drop my hysterics.’ 

It was his performance of Pescara in The Apostate which 
made Tieck recognise in Macready the promise of a fine actor. And 
yet Macready in his Reminiscences (vol. i. p. 145) mentions, that 
when the part was given him, after the reading of the play to the 
actors, he received it ‘mournfully and despondingly.’ ‘Why, 
William,’ said Charles Kemble, with his wonted kindliness and good 
sense, ‘it is no doubt a disagreeable part, but there is passion in it.’ 
And this was just what Macready could turn to account, and he 
did it so effectively, that Tieck says of him: ‘The villain, Mr. 
Macready, was so admirably acted, so impetuous, true, and powerful, 
that (what never happened to me in England before) I felt myself 
reminded of the best periods of the actor’s art in Germany. If the 
young man [Macready was then 24] follows the lines on which he is 
now working, he is sure to make himself a name.’ 

At this time, Kean was in the full blaze of his popularity. It 
was his third season in London. He had got rid of some of his 
earlier faults of unevenness and want of finish, and was in full 
possession of the fine physical qualities of eye, and voice, and 
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figure, to which his reckless habits afterwards brought premature 
ruin. 


He is the stage hero of the present day (writes Tieck). Those who are ready 
enough to join in the censure of Kemble, and the mannerism of his school, start 
with the assumption that the favourite of their idolatry is far above criticism. 
Kean is a little, slightly built man, quick in his movements, and with brown, 
clever, expressive eyes. Many who remember Gayrick maintain that Kean is like 
him; even Garrick’s widow, who is still alive, is said to concur in this opinion; 
but she will hardly agree with the many admirers of Kean, who hold that he acts 
in Garrick’s manner, and even surpasses him in many of his parts. 


The town was then talking of Kean’s Hamlet, which he had 
played for the first time in London, shortly before (March 14, 1816). 
Like all his performances, it had fine moments; but in the opinion 
of the best judges, Hazlitt included, it failed to impress the spectator 
with the pensiveness, the refinement, ‘ the weakness, and the melan- 
choly,’ the humour playing with a lambent light over the profound 
pathos, and the fitful but short-lived passion, without which they 
could not recognise the Hamlet of Shakespeare. The conflict of criti- 
cism which raged on every side, explains the anxiety which Tieck 
says he felt to see the new Hamlet. 


All the playful, humorous speeches, all the bitter cutting passages, were given 
in the best style of comedy. But he could not touch the tragic side of the 
character. His mode of delivery is the very opposite of Kemble’s. He speaks 
quickly, often with a rapidity that injures the effect of what he has to say. His 
pauses and excess of emphasis are even more capricious and violent than Kemble’s, 
added to which, by dumb show, or sudden stops, and such like artifices, he 
frequently imports into the verse a meaning, which, in a general way, is not to be 
found in it. He stares, starts, wheels round, drops his voice, and then raises it 
suddenly to the highest pitch, goes off hurriedly, then comes back slowly, when 
one does not expect him; by all these epigrammatic surprises, crowding his 
impersonation with movement, showing an inexhaustible invention, breaking up his 
part into a thousand little frequent bons mots, tragical or comic, as it may happen; 
and it is by this clever way of, as it were, entirely recasting the characters allotted 
to him, that he has won the favour of the general public, especially of the women. 
If he does not weary the attention, as Kemble does, one is being constantly cir- 
cumyvented by him, and defrauded as by a skilful juggler of the impression, the 
emotion, which we have a right to expect. Now, on the artist's part all this is 
done in mere caprice, with the deliberate purpose of giving a great variety of light 
and shade to his speeches, and of introducing turns and sudden alternations, of 
which neither the part nor the author has for the most part afforded the most 
remote suggestion. This is, therefore, playing with playing, and more violence is 
done to an author, especially if that author be Shakespeare, by this mode of treat- 
ment than by the declamatory manner of the Kembles. 


This criticism, in all essential points, agrees with that of Hazlitt 
(Criticisms and Dramatic Essays, 2nd ed. p. 178), who thought 
Kean’s general delineation of the character wrong. 

It was (he writes) too strong and pointed. There was often a severity, ap- 


proaching to virulence, in the common observations and answers. There is.nothing 
of this in Hamlet. He is, as it were, wrapped up in the cloud of his reflections, 
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and only thinks aloud, There should, therefore, be no attempt to impress what he 
says upon others by any exaggeration of emphasis or manner; no talking at his 
hearers. ‘There should be as much of the gentleman and scholar as possible infused 
into the part, and as little of the actor... . . Hamlet.should be the most amiable 
of misanthropes. There is no one line in the play, which should be spoken like 
any one line in Richard; yet Mr. Kean did not appear to us to keep the two 
characters always distinct. 


Hazlitt admits that in the great scene with Ophelia the genius 
of the actor made itself felt even through his faults. 


If there had been less vehemence of effort, it would not have lost any of its 
effect. But whatever minor faults might be found in this scene, they were amply 
redeemed by the manner of his coming back after he has gone to the extremity of 
the stage, from a pang of parting tenderness, to press his lips to Ophelia’s hand. It 
had an electrical effect on the house. It was the finest commentary that was 
ever made on Shakespeare. It explained the character at once (as he meant it), as 
one of disappointed hope, of bitter regret, of affection — and not obliterated 
by the distractions of the scene around him. 


Tieck does not seem to have been impressed to the same extent 
by this fine and then novel interpretation of a scene of crucial diffi- 
culty ; but he thought it at all events worthy of the following minute 


description. 


In the interview with Ophelia, after the famous monologue, overheard by the king 
and Polonius, Kean does not fall into the error of so many actors, who give this 
scene an entirely tender and sentimental colouring. He, on the other hand, is 
perhaps too bitter and severe. The words, ‘To a nunnery! Go!’ which he has to 
speak a second time after a long intermediate speech, having previously given the 
same counsel to Ophelia twice in different words, were accentuated by him with 
an ascending emphasis, till it took the tone of a vehement menace and command, 
rising almost to a scream, with an expression of marked severity (Grausamkeit) in 
voice, look, and action, after which he retires hurriedly, and has already grasped 
the handle of the door, when he stops, turns round, and casting back the saddest, 
almost tearful look, stands lingering for some time, and then, with a slow, almost 
gliding step, comes back, seizes Ophelia’s hand, imprints a lingering kiss upon it 
with a deep-drawn sigh, and straightway dashes more impetuously than before out 
at the door, which he slams violently behind him. Peals of applause from all parts 
of the house rewarded this well-studied specimen of the favourite’s art.’ 


Those who remember ‘he Hamlet of Charles Kean in his best 
days will recognise in this vivid description the original of what 
made one of the most effective features of that performance. 

The conflicting judgments of theatrical critics are a source of con- 
stant perplexity to those who cannot judge for themselves. But it is 
hardly possible to imagine how two men, like Hazlitt and Tieck, 
should come to such diametrically opposite opinions, as they have 
recorded of the performance of the Ghost by a Mr. Redmond. ‘ We 
cannot speak too highly of it,’ says Hazlitt. ‘It glided across the 
stage with the preternatural grandeur of a spirit.’ His speaking, he 
admits, was not equally excellent. ‘ Aspirit should not whine or shed 
tears.’ Contrast this with Tieck’s commentary on the deportment of 
this * poor ghost.’ 

Vou. VII.—No. 36, x 
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Although with us in Germany, especially in the smaller theatres, the Ghost 
may not always be what it should be, still he is never seen tottering across the 
stage so absolutely without dignity and grace as here, without a trace in his 
appearance either of anguish or of majesty. If Hamlet is at a loss for words to 
blacken the King, after what epithets must he strive in order to portray a Ghost, 
that neither stands nor walks, and who carries himself as though he had just 
reeled from the nearest tavern, a Ghost that speaks with such absence of emphasis 
and meaning? .. . Worst of all is its appearance in the Queen Mother’s chamber, 
when the Ghost with great complacency enters by one door, totters across the 
stage, and, not looking particularly either at Hamlet or the Queen, goes off through 
the opposite door, which closes behind him, while Hamlet, inaptly enough, hurries 
after him, and is only kept back by the door slamming in his face. At this 
passage it is difficult not tolaugh. Quite lately a friend of mine in the pit could not 
contain himself when Kemble played the part in the same way and with the same 
absurd effect ; but the English, who, although they do not believe in ghosts, do not 
like to have them laughed at, took his conduct much amiss. They are, however, 
mistaken if they really believe that ghostly apparitions at no time have inspired awe, 
and we can assure them that even now they would thrill with terror were they to 
see Schrider in this part, on which he has bestowed long and most careful study. 



























Up to a comparatively recent period the absurdities to which 
Tieck here calls attention kept their place upon our stage. They 
would not now be endured. But when will an English actor, of the 
first rank, like Schréder show his audience in the Ghost, or indeed 
in any subordinate part, that Shakespeare has put qualities into all 
his characters, which only an artist can thoroughly develope ? 

Tieck formed a very poor opinion of Kean’s Macbeth. He found 
it a great deal feebler than his Hamlet. ‘ He has not,’ Tieck writes, 
‘the gifts of mind nor the physique to produce a harmonious whole, 
but vibrates from one extreme to another, from want of imaginative 
grasp. Besides all the defects in his style, to which I have already 
adverted, he tears whole scenes to pieces in the manner of the French 
tragedians by speaking almost every word at the highest pitch of his 
voice, and with the strongest emphasis.’ Even Hazlitt, with all his 
admiration for Kean, admits that he missed the poetry of Macbeth’s 
character. He finds nothing to praise in it but his acting of the 
scene after the murder. ‘The hesitation, the bewildered look, the 
coming to himself when he sees his hands bloody; the manner in 
which his voice clung to his throat, and choked his utterance ; his 
agony and tears, the force of nature overcome by passion, beggared 
description.’ But Tieck loved and understood Shakespeare too well 
to be reconciled, by occasional striking passages in a performance, 
to a fundamental misconception of a character, or physical unfitness 
for it. Besides, he was irritated—as what Shakespearean scholar has 
not been ?—by the introduction of Locke’s Witch Music into the play, 
with its motley horde of fantastically arranged chorus singers, and by 
other arrangements of the scene, which he discusses at great length, 
and denounces, not without cause, as tending ‘to pervert the poet’s 
grand conceptions, and to make them ridiculous.’ 

He was thus not in a mood to see such merits in Kean’s perform- 
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ance as it probably had. His judgment of that great actor’s 
Richard III. was probably warped from the same cause. Instead of 
Shakespeare’s play, he was presented with Cibber’s perversion of 
it. He had some nights before seen Booth, an actor of shortlived 
reputation, who played the part in Kean’s manner, but without his 
genius, and was shocked by the ‘unwarrantable omissions,’ no less 
than by ‘the pitiful additions,’ which in his eyes robbed the play of 
its distinctive excellence. The character of Richard was stripped of 
its heroic proportions; and he asks, with just indigaation, what can 
be said of a play from which the impressive Cassanira-like figure of 
Queen Margaret has been omitted ? 

Kean’s scene in the tent, when he wakes up from his ghost- 
haunted sleep, was regarded by his admirers as one of his greatest 
achievements. Our own boyish recollections enable us to vouch for 
the accuracy of the following description of it by Tieck. The best 
critics of the present day will probably agree that the German was 
not far wrong in thinking that true art was lost sight of in the at- 
tempt to produce a claptrap effect. 

As the ghosts disappeared, Richard sprang up from his sleep. But how? Ile 
had a naked sword by his side, and, leaning upon this, he staggered forward, sank 
on one knee, then started back as if he wislied to rise, holding high in the air his 
other arm, which shook violently even to the finger-tips; then trembling, staring 
with wide-open eyes, he advanced in silent anguish on his knees with violent 
gesticulations, and yet slowly, into the proscenium, still shaking with fright, and 
staring at the audience with wide-set eyes. I cannot say how long this idiotic 
dumb show lasted, which seemed to me a mere mountebank’s trick; but when, 
after a long interval, he wanted to proceed with the monologue, he had to wait 
almost as long, on account of the extravagant peals of applause, before he could begin. 

The great defect which Tieck found in the English stage was its 
want of completeness and ensemble. This was due, not as now to 
the way such good actors as exist are scattered up and down the 
theatres of the metropolis, and to the disappearance of permanent 
companies from the great provincial cities, but to the habit which 
prevailed of not regarding plays as a whole from a commanding 
central point, but ‘thinking only of this or that character, of special 
scenes, and so forth. We may fitly conclude this paper with 
some general remarks by Tieck upon what English acting was as he 
saw it, and what it ought to be, to bring it back to what it must have 
been, when it had no splendour of scenic accessories to rest upon, 
but was compelled to trust to its power of impressing the imagina- 
tion of the audience by speech and gesture, and truth to nature, 
wisely tempered by art. They are not without significance at the 
present day. 

I have found that the performance of English tragedy is not nowadays essen- 
tially different from the French, and that the two stages approximate each other in 
points where both are most strikingly wrong. In point of fact, we in Germany 


follow the same track, and consequently it must be owned that the French school 
x2 
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and manner are the best and finest of the three, for in France they huve carried to 
the ripeness of perfection what both English and Germans are still struggling to 
attain in a tentative and hesitating way. We must, however, not forget that the 
English had for a great length of time been in possession of a fully developed stage, 
when the French had scarcely made their first quite insignificant essays in tragedy, 
which did not assume a national character among them till a much later period. 
So in like manner the acting of English tragedians was completely formed, and of a 
marked individuality, before the other countries in Europe had anything similar to 
show. This histrionic art, as we know from authentic records, and may with the 
greatest certainty conclude from its effects, was so perfect that the finest perform- 
ances of later times can have been at best only an approximation to it. 

The ensembie in those days must have been no less excellent, because otherwise 


these great plays at their first appearance must have gone off as lamely as they do’ 


now, or rather they would never have come into existenceat all. The acting of that 
time, however, I imagine, was very different in kind from that now employed by 
the French in their tragedies ; true, simple, more or less coloured and interpene- 
trated by whim and irony, the very antipodes to all declamation and false emphasis— 
no rhythmic chaunting, no unnecessary pauses and falsetto accents, This spirited, 
living, natural style of acting, this just and simple manner of speaking, which alone 
gives scope for and makes every delicacy of gradation possible, sustained and 
elevated the productions of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; it was in this 
style that Burbage and Alleyne were great ; as Betterton was in later days, and so 
on down to Garrick. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, if with that mono- 
tonous and inflated voice and action, which approach to the French mannerism, 
together with the exaggeration, which is due simply to the want of imagination 
and creative power, the works of Shakespeare in these days of ours often make but 
little impression. . . 

In the matter of acting, Schréder’s universal talent laid the foundation of a 
genuine German school, which of necessity was akin to that old English one, to 
which I have just alluded. A firm reliance upon truth and nature, delight ina 
high tone of comedy, a freedom of opinion which stoops to no conventions, an 
enlightened emotional nature, which is not to be dazzled by bombast—all this, with 
an earnest striving after genuine and profound art, is, if we take the high point of 
view, our real German nature. And therefore Shakespeare, the incomparable, suits 
us better than any other poet. . . . True help is only to be found in that uniquely 
great poet, of whose creative power his country unquestionably still shows that it 
has glimpses, although often feeble glimpses only. 


Tieck then refers to the salutary influence of Goethe in restoring 
a true’dramatic style to the German drama, and of Schrider, Fleck, 
Reinicke, Scholz, and others in giving to his country a national 
stage. He then makes a remark, which the English, in their exag- 
gerated estimate of the merits of foreign actors, would do well to 
remember. Let them think, for example, of what a French or 
Italian actress would make of Juliet, Imogen, Constance, Queen 
Katherine, Lady Macbeth, Isabella, Desdemona, Beatrice, Rosalind, 
and they will then appreciate the force of the following words. ‘To 
rise to supreme excellence as a German’ (let us add, or English) 
‘actor is, no doubt, infinitely more difficult than to become a great 
French tragedian ; just as it is a much higher feat to write a play 
in the sense in which Shakespeare’s or Goethe’s are plays, than to 
write a tragedy on the narrow convent‘onal model.’ 


THEODORE Martin. 
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We are on the threshold, as I believe and hope, of great changes in 
agriculture. The labourer is urging his claim for increased, or at least 
for undiminished wages ; the farmer is embarrassed, and, in the corn- 
growing districts, is pinched by this pressure on the part of labour 
and by the low price of corn; the landlord, often with only a narrow 
margin of income after satisfying the incumbering charges upon his 
inalienable patrimony, is at his wits’ end how to deal with entreaties 
for reduction of rent at a time when the cost of fashionable existence 
shows no sign of abatement. The agricultural labourer withholds 
his strength. An employer writes: ‘ I have known labourers decline 
to hoe turnips on piece-work, by which they might earn 4s. a day, 
preferring to receive 2s. 6d. per day, and to limit the amount of 
work done.’ The farmer is less careful in his cultivation. A farmer 
has stated that weeds have been allowed to get such hold upon the 
land that an outlay of 10,000,000/. would not suffice to bring back 
the higher cultivation which existed three or four years ago; and 
another, also in a letter to the Times, dealing with the same subject— 
the increasing impoverishment of corn land—declares that ‘ it is well 
known among farmers and agricultural valuers that there are hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in this country which, even if prices and 
seasons were favourable, are not worth so much for occupation by fifty 
per cent. as they were a few years ago, because labour has been 
stinted.’ The landlord, too, has not been backward in contributing 
to the decline of British agriculture. He has in all directions given 
permission for the conversion of arable land into grass, involving in 
the large majority of cases a certain diminution from the attainable 
production of meat. 

The President of the Local Government Board has felt called upon 
to speak ‘ with reference to the present depression in the agricultural 
districts.’ I refer to his remarks because Mr. Sclater-Booth is 
the official representative of all the Poor-law guardians of England 
and Wales, and the Boards of Guardians include a majority of the 
landed gentry and a great number of farmers. Mr. Sclater-Booth is, 
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moreover, an authority among County Members, who, when agricul- 
tural distress is prevalent, are especially concerned in searching 
for the cause and in pointing out the remedy. What did Mr. 
Sclater-Booth say? He intimated that the depression was only of a 
temporary character, and he said ‘it should be remembered that the 
manufacturing interest had suffered from the effect of over-produc- 
tion, and that where one interest was affected all must suffer. Why 
should depression be temporary? The hay-crop of 1878 was 
magnificent ; the harvest was, in Mr. Caird’s opinion, the best we 
have had for some years. The Times says (November 3, 1879) 
there has been no such wheat harvest since 1870. Why should de- 
pression be temporary? Mr. Sclater-Booth believes we have ‘ peace 
with honour ;’ that European Turkey, sprinkled with blood during 
his administration, is now to be waving with corn; that all Turkey 
in Asia, under the beneficent protection of England, is to produce 
abundance ; he knows, or ought to know, {that water-carriage and 
land-carriage in America are everywhere being improved ; that the 
Mississippi has been dredged and deepened so that corn-laden vessels 
can now pass direct from the Western States to the London Docks ; 
that the completion of the Indus Valley Railway will draw still 
larger supplies of grain from Northern India. These things lie on 
the surface of the question, and they forbid the supposition that the 
price of corn will tend to increase. 

Why should the depression be temporary? The United States 
sent out more than 40,000,000/. worth of breadstuffs and provisions 
in 1877, of which nearly the whole was consumed in this country. 
The cost-price of that food would be considerably reduced if there 
were, as many think there will be, an acceptance on the part of the 
United States of the policy of Free-trade. | Protection in the United 
‘States has loaded the railways with excessive expenditure—estimated 
at 500,000/. for one trunk railroad from Chicago to the east coast for 
steel rails alone—from which they might be liberated by opening 
the Atlantic ports to the free entry of British steel. Another 
example of the extent to which carriage is taxed in America by that 
which many believe to be the transitory policy of Protection, may be 
seen in the statement of ‘ one of the leading car-builders of the United 
States,’ quoted by Mr. Wells at a Cobden Club dinner, ‘ that the cost 
of an ordinary passenger railroad car is directly augmented by reason 
of tariff taxes on its equipment and material to the extent of from 
$1,000 to $1,500.’ Then again, there is not an implement used by 
the American farmer the cost of which is not directly or indirectly 
raised by Protection, a policy which affects in the same way the cost 
of their necessary clothing, as well as that of many of the luxuries 
they demand. The farmers of the United States can together control 
the Legislature ; they have a deep interest in promoting Free-trade, 
and therefore I ask again, Why should depression in British agri- 
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culture be regarded as temporary? The Speaker has lent his great 
authority as a landlord and a practical agriculturist to the opinion 
that the depression of agriculture is of an exceptional and passing 
character, without, as I think, sufficient investigation. 

Why should agricultural distress be temporary? The steam 
threshing-machine has gone east and west; and now the reaping- 
machine—of which one can do the work of ten men—is following it 
into all corn-exporting lands. There is no part of the world where 
the steam plough can be employed with greater profit or advantage 
than upon the flat corn lands of the Western States of America. I 
quite agree with Mr. Fordham, who in the 7imes signed himself 
‘Occupier of 600 Acres, and Vice-chairman of the Royston Board of 
Guardians,’ that ‘ the price of grain and meat in this country in the 
future will be its price in the United States, with the cost of transport 
added.’ My conviction is that the depression in British agriculture 
will not be of a temporary character unless the present system is 
abandoned ; that it is not attributable in any great degree to the 
distress which has affected the trading and manufacturing interests ; 
that there is no reasonable ground for expectation that this depres- 
sion will pass away upon the revival of trade; in short, that it is due 
to faults in our agriculture, and to the maintenance of an obsolete 
land system, which has conspicuously broken down now that it has 
been brought, by the improvement of communication, into competition 
with the limitless agriculture of other countries of the world. My 
present purpose is further to demonstrate this position by a survey of 
the condition and prospects of British agriculture, and once more to 
point, with the illustration of fresh evidence, to the means by which 
the agriculture of this country may be rendered far more productive, 
be relieved from depression, and placed in advantageous competition 
with that of the distant lands from which the British people already 
obtain so very large a portion of their supply of food. 

To enable us to judge fairly of the general condition of agricul- 
ture in these islands, we can hardly take a better guide than the 
treatise which was published in 1878 by Mr. Caird.! There is through- 
out it a very perceptible optimism, which however does not resist 
the admission of defects. His first sentence contains a test to which 
I should be willing to submit all the arguments and propositions I 
have ever advanced upon this subject. It is this:—‘One of the most 
important functions of government is to take care that there shall be 
no hindrance to the people supplying themselves with food and clothing, 
which are the first necessaries of life. Mr. Caird states that in 
twenty years the value of foreign cereal and animal food imported has 
risen from 35,000,000. to 110,000,000/. ‘The greatest proportionate 
increase has been in the importation of animal food, living animals, 


' The Landed Interest and the Supply of Food. By James Caird, C.B., F.R.S. 
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fresh and salted meat, fish, poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese—whieh 
in that period has risen from an annual value of seven to thirty-six 
millions sterling.’ Mr. Caird adds: ¢‘ More than half the farinaceous 
articles imported other than wheat are used in the production of beer 
and spirits.’ His summing up with regard to the home and foreign sup- 
ply of bread and meat is as follows :—‘ In the last ten years there has 
been a gradual reduction of the acreage and produce of wheat in this 
country, and a more than corresponding increase in the foreign 
supply; the result of which is that we now receive our bread in equal 
proportions from our own fields and those of the stranger. In regard 
to meat and other animal products, ten years ago the proportion of 
foreign was one-tenth of the whole; it has now risen to nearly one- 
fourth.’ We are further dependent on the foreigner for all, or nearly 
all, the addition that may be required by increased demand from the 
existing population, or from the growth of population, which in this 
country is increasing. It isnot Mr. Caird’s design to reproach British 
agriculture; indeed, he does not seem to think there is reproach in the 
assertion that in the last ten years there has been little increase in the 
home production of meat. There has been a great rise of price, but 
British agriculture has completely failed with regard to increase. It 
is in his dealing with this part of the subject that I am least satisfied 
with Mr. Caird’s exposition. The matter is of the very first import- 
ance in deciding how we ought to deal with the agricultural depres- 
sion which is now prevailing. Mr. Caird says (p. 6): ‘ Excluding 
good lands capable of being rendered fertile by drainage, we appear 
to have approached a point in agricultural production beyond which 
capital can be otherwise more profitably expended in this country 
than in further attempting to force our poorer class of soils ;’ and 
later (p. 143) he says, with still greater precision: ‘ The production 
of bread and meat within these islands appears nearly to have reached 
its limit,’ and as there has been little increase (p. 6) in the last ten 
years, we may assume that, in Mr. Caird’s judgment, the production 
of meat within these islands nearly reached its limit ten years ago. 
If I regarded that statement as true, I should think it one of terrible 
significance. As it stands, coming from so cautious and thoughtful 
a man as Mr. Caird, I think it by far the most important statement 
that has been made for a long time, with reference to British agri- 
culture. I do not know that there is any personal opinion in which 
I could find refuge or comfort against that of Mr. Caird, and there- 
fore I rejoice the more to think that I can indicate the error of this 
statement by the words of Mr. Caird himself. He admits (p. 95) 
that ‘nature has given us a climate more favourable to the produc- 
tion of meat than that of any other European State.’ That is some- 
thing towards the possibility of a large increase in production. It. is 
pretty well known that thirty years ago only a very insignificant part 
of the agricultural land of this country was efficiently drained. 
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Mr. Caird admits (p. 83) that ‘ the extent of work still to be done far 
exceeds that which has been accomplished ;’ and he affords abundant 
proof of the large profit which attends land improvement by sum- 
muarising (p. 93) ‘a return of forty cases of outlays, not picked cases, 
but taken as they happened to come, with the increased rentals, sub- 
sequent to the improvements. Upon an outlay in the aggregate of 
195,000/. there was an increased rental of 31,000/. (nearly 16 per 
cent.). This increase had been obtained within seven to ten years.’ 
Forty millions sterling would not suffice for the drainage of much more 
than 5,000,000 acres, and Mr. Caird gives 40,000,000 as the ‘acreage 
under crops’ in the United Kingdom (p. 158). Again, take what Mr. 
Caird says of Mr. Lawes’ experiments in natural and artificial fertility. 
‘The average of the past twenty years shows that the natural produce 
(of grass land) may be doubled and even trebled, by the use of special 
manures.’ With regard to arable land, Mr. Caird’s report of Mr. 
Lawes’ experience is still more striking. Mr. Lawes finds that on 
one plot to which no manure is applied weeds form fifty per cent. of 
the produce; and, as illustrating the benefits of high farming, which is 
very far from general in England, Mr. Caird gives Mr. Lawes’ record 
of the production of two plots of land (p. 39), ‘ the soils exactly simi- 
lar, and in the same field, strong land on clay with a substratum of 
chalk; the management is the same in so far as culture is con- 
cerned; both crops are kept equally clean and free from weeds ; the 
same seed is used, and they are exposed to the same changes 
of weather. The only difference is that, in the one case, nature has 
been unassisted by manure, and in the other, the soil receives 
every year the various kinds of manure which have been found most 
suitable to the crop.’ Mr. Caird gives the result with tabular pre- 


cision :— 

Corn Straw Total 
1, Wheat grown continuously, without manure 730 Ibs. 1120 Ibs, 1850 lbs, 
2. Wheat grown continuously, with special manure 2342 ,, 4928 ,, 7270 lbs. 


This is conclusive that the difference between the best and 
inferior agriculture on the same soil may be more than treble the 
produce. It must be remembered that in this case the inferior 
agriculture is by no means the worst agriculture. It is stated 
that in both cases the cultivation is the same; the only difference is 
in the expenditure for manure. If the land had been of the character 
which most requires drainage, and if, in addition to the want of 
manure, the first plot had been undrained, the crop would hardly 
have amounted to one-fifth of that upon the second plot. 

From what has been stated we may consider Mr. Caird as willing 
to admit,—1. That not much more than one-fifth of the ‘acreage 
under crops’ has been drained ; 2. That not more than 60,000,000/. 
have been expended in the improvement of the 40,000,000 acres ‘ under 
crops,’ including the outlay in the erection of farmhouses and build- 
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ings and cottages, in the last thirty years—an amount equal to no 
more than 30s. per acre; 3. That the capital value of the landlords’ 
interest has increased by the enormous amount of 321,000,000/. in 
no more than twenty years; 4. That, taking average cases of land 
improvement, the consequent profit not rarely amounts to more than 
15 per cent. ; and, 5. That the gentleman to whom British agriculture - 
is, in Mr. Caird’s judgment, more indebted than to any other living 
man, has shown that on grass-land the produce may be trebled, and on 
arable land more than trebled, by special and suitable manures. I 
submit that these admissions are utterly irreconcilable with Mr. 
Caird’s conclusion that ‘ the production of bread and meat within these 
islands appears to have nearly reached its limit.’ 

We may learn from the experiments of Mr. Lawes that industrious 
cultivation, aided with abundant capital, will, either upon grass or 
arable land, treble the produce which would be obtained when the 
cultivation was bad and the working capital insufficient. But to the 
consumer there is an essential difference between the product of grass 
and of arable land. What may the conversion of an acre of arable 
into grass imply to the community ? I will place, as I ought to place, 
their interest first. ‘The conditions of management being the same, 
it may mean the loss of at least one-half of the productive powers of the 
land. And it implies not only a reduced power of producing food, 
but also a diminished demand for manufactured goods—a diminished 
purchasing power abroad and a lessened demand at home. I will 
call Mr. Caird himself as a witness to prove the case by some of his 
earlier writings. Mr. Caird has stated, I think in his work on 
British Agriculture—at all events I have his words quoted in Mr. 
Mechi’s book ?—that ‘ it takes three acres of good land in the Vale of 
Aylesbury (see Caird) to keep a cow, winter and summer, in proper 
condition ;’ that is, three acres of some of the very best grass land in 
the country to produce the milk of one cow. Perhaps more land, or 
other food in addition to the grass, would be required to produce one 
fat bullock, yielding, without offal, 400 lbs. of meat. Of wheat, the 
average produce, in England, is, according to Mr. Caird, 28 bushels 
per acre (p. 157). But if we take land equal in quality and 
character of produce to the grass land of the Vale of Aylesbury, we 
must not assume that the average crop will be less than 40 bushels 
per acre, which, at 60 lbs. to the bushel, would give a total of 
2,400 Ibs., or, for three acres, of 7,200 Ibs. In 1877 Mr. Caird* 
put forth very careful calculations as to the quantity of wheat con- 
sumed per head by the population of the United Kingdom. He 
arrived at the conclusion that ‘the home-grown wheat annually 
consumed by each person is now 158 lbs., and the foreign 183 lbs.,’ 
making a total of 341 lbs. for each person. We have, then, from 


? How to Farm Profitably, p. 175. 
3 Transactions of the Social Science Association. 
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these figures this result: that the three rich acres which would, | 
under grass, produce the milk of one cow, would, under wheat, pro- 
duce sufficient bread for the supply of more than twenty-one persons. 
A cow in ‘good condition’ would not weigh anything like 400 lbs., 
but let us assume that the three acres of grass would produce 400 Ibs. 
of meat, what would be the daily ration of twenty-one persons? It 
would not be an ounce per day; a man could send his share in a 
penny letter by the post! Which would more nourish his. body,—a 
pound of wheat made into good bread, or half an ounce of roast 
meat? Of course, the comparison is absurd. I have seen land no 
better than that in the Vale of Aylesbury, and in no higher condition, 
producing 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, which would give 9,000 lbs. 
for three acres, and would afford daily bread for twenty-seven persons. 
Now that which arable land can do for the bread of man it can 
accomplish for the food of animals, and thus we arrive at a position 
to see how injurious to the interests of the consumer is the conversion 
of arable land into grass. Arable land will certainly be converted 
into grass land if the production in the former condition is not 
more than sufficient to pay the cost of cultivation. It is, I think, 
beyond doubt, that the production of wheat in England is at 
present upon certain lands unprofitable. Taking 28 bushels as 
the average of England; knowing that some land produces 50 
bushels, and much land 35 and 40 bushels per acre, there must be a 
wide extent under wheat which yields less than 24 bushels per acre. 
The cost of 24 bushels, or 3 qrs., of wheat of average quality at 
recent prices is about 6l. 6s. There must be a large extent of 
poor clay land, undrained and ill-farmed, which does not produce so 
much. But if we assume the rent of land which produces 3 qrs. per 
acre to be no more than 1/., and take only another 2/. per acre 
for the cost of manure, the receipt of 6/. 6s. would leave the farmer 
in debt at least to the amount of his rent. What Mr. Mechi has 
termed the ‘ unescapeable expenses’ even of such miserable farming— 
entirely exclusive of any manure and of anything like very careful 
cultivation—amount to 5/. 5s. 3d. per acre. The farmer in this case 
would have the straw from which to pay his rent, to provide for the 
maintenance of himself and his family, and to renew the exhausted 
fertility of the land. But it is doubtful if he could sell the straw, 
as farmers are not seldom bound by conditions of tenancy to use all 
straw upon the land. 

Now if I understand Mr. Caird’s argument aright, we are to 
accept the disappearance of wheat crops upon this sort of land, or the 
continuance of such miserable production, as a matter due to economic 
laws ; we are to accept his opinion that ‘ we have approached a point 
in agricultural production beyond which capital can be otherwise 
more profitably expended in this country than in further attempting 
to force our poorer class of soils.’ It would be a national calamity if 
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Mr. Caird’s view of this matter were to become general. I should 
defer to his opinion upon any matter connected with agriculture, but, 
with his own figures before me, I am emboldened to say that I do 
not know any employment for capital in these islands, possessing 
equal security, which would yield anything like so large a return as 
expenditure upon the drainage and improvement of such lands. No 
one in England is better acquainted with land of this description 
than Mr. Mechi,‘ who asks himself the question: ‘ How are you to 
get a full crop on such soils? By drainage, by a good farm road, by 
deeper cultivation, and by a quadruple supply of manure.’ He con- 
tinues : ‘ But how is the latter (the manure) to be got? By selling 
all the produce of the farm (except wheat) to your animals. Make 
up your mind to manufacture 5/. worth of fat meat for every acre of 
land that you hold, and I will promise you a success that you never 
dreamed of.’ If a man on such land made 5/. worth of fat meat per 
acre, his wheat crop would more nearly average forty than twenty-four 
bushels, and so the production of bread and meat, which Mr. Caird 
thinks has reached its limit, would be enlarged. Mr. Mechi goes on 
to say to the farmers of the undrained clay: ‘ It is all very well to 
say, Where is the money to come from? We all hold too much land, 
and I see before me a man who lost most of his money upon fifty 
acres, but now, keeping the same amount of stock upon ten acres, he 
is recovering himself and paying his way.’ I like Mr. Mechi’s view 
of the matter better than Mr. Caird’s. I will venture to say it is a 
truer view, and that to enlarge immensely our production of meat 
and, if we please, of bread, in England, it is only needful that there 
should be security of tenure, and much more abundant capital, 
especially upon such lands as those to which we have been re- 
ferring. 

Mr. Caird is so candid that I have great confidence, when he next 
addresses the British people upon the general condition of their agri- 
culture, he will confess that the system of large farms in this 
country has been overdone. The exclusive system of large farms was 
at no time the best system, either for landlords or tenants. Where 
there is not free land, there will always be a tendency to distribution 
in large farms, because it is suitable to the dignity and management 
of large estates. Of course, it has been and is lauded by land agents. 
At one time, not many years ago, when farms were being generally 
enlarged, it was said that farms must be large because of the 
rapid improvement in agricultural machinery. But, in fact, the 
machinery has outstripped the farms, and now, even upon what are 
called large farms, it is no uncommon thing to find that the steam- 
plough, or the threshing-machine, or the reaping-machine, is hired, 
and is really, just as is the case on peasant farms, the property of 
some one who is only thus indirectly engaged in agriculture. The 
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pressure of competition from abroad, the pressure of hired labour 
at home, and the demand forthe more costly products of agri- 
culture, to the best production of which the large farm system is 
unsuited, is bringing about the breakdown of the agricultural 
system of England. It will be happy for this country if the real 
and abiding causes of the depression which is observed in agricul- 
ture are understood and appreciated. The effect of foreign com- 
petition is plain enough: it tends to keep the price of wheat down to 
about 45s. per quarter; and but for that competition meat would 
certainly be 1s. 6d. a pound. It is less easy to mark the influence of 
the increasing demand of the agricultural labourer. But it must be 
evident to any one that the conditions of superintendence are—for 
the interests of the employer—at the worst in extensive agriculture. 
I have known the time when agricultural labourers could be forced, 
owing to the relation of supply and demand, to undertake piece-work 
at which, with the utmost exertion, they could not earn more than 
2s.a day. Then, if a farmer had a hedge to trim and repair, a ditch 
to dig, a road to mend, manure to spread, or crops to hoe, it made 
no great difference in the day’s work whether he stood over the men or 
not. He saw them once in his daily round. They did not work as 
men would labour upon land of their own, and as for himself, he did, 
as now he does, no manual labour. But now the price of piece-work 
is doubled, although the price of wheat is no higher than at the 
former period. The farmer of a large breadth of land is at a great 
disadvantage as compared with other employers, when the wages and 
conditions of labour have become, as they have in Great Britain, 
much the same in town and country. He cannot so easily overlook 
his operations. It is only upon land of certain quality and condition— 
and we may add, of position also—that a farmer can now-a-days earn 
a considerable percentage upon his capital in the shape of wages of 
superintendence, and what is still more important to observe, it is the 
fact that there are only certain men who can earn that percentage. 
Whether a man would have greater proportionate success as a large 
shopkeeper or a small shopkeeper, as a large farmer or as a small 
farmer, does not depend merely on the amount of capital he can 
command. Few unite the requisite habits of economy with skill in 
supervision; many can be stimulated to great bodily exertion and to 
the habit of small economies by self-interest. 

There would be no depression in agriculture, but great prosperity, 
if in the spots where that depression prevails the land were divided 
into such areas as would quadruple the capital employed, and would 
enable the farmer to engage himself most profitably, and to overlook 
with no loss of time the qssistance for which he paid wages. That is 
a change which the increasing strain upon the British farmer must in 
time produce ; it is a change which will come quickly if the landlords 
refuse, as I trust, in the interests of production, they will refuse, to 
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submit to a large reduction of their incomes. The farmers have two 
resources in these circumstances of depression, to which I have no 
doubt they will resort before seeking to enlarge their capital by 
diminishing their holdings—the conversion of arable into grass land, 
and a reduction of rent. The first has been and will be made ayail- 
able. Wages of superintendence can be most easily obtained by 
looking after cattle browsing upon pasture. It may be that the land 
is such, in point of convenience or quality, that it would produce 
double the quantity of meat if it were arable; but the farmer’s capital 
is not sufficient and his farm is too large to admit of close and careful 
overlooking, and the margin of his profit is made larger by conversion 
into grass. He can better leave the pasture without manure ; he has 
a quieter time, and under cover of the plea as to the depression of 
agriculture, he gets permission to convert the ploughed land into grass, 
or to sow with grass seed the land lately reclaimed, without any altera- 
tion as to rent—for of course, under ordinary circumstances, the rent 
of grass land is higher than that of arable land, and this is the point 
at which the landlord’s interest is opposed to that of the consumer of 
meat. Grass land fetches, by what Adam Smith called ‘the higgling 
of the market,’ a higher rent, because labour does not demand so large 
a share of the profits. On arable land profits have to be divided 
between landlord, farmer, and labourer; on grass land the labourer is 
practically not in competition at the division of profits. ‘Such lands,’ 
says Mr. Caird (p. 38), with reference to the richest alluvial pastures, 
‘as they require neither labour nor manure, yield the largest rents to 
their owners.’ Under existing circumstances the tendency to conver- 
sion must continue; production is diminished, and the recalcitrant 
labourer is discharged to make the dense population of towns yet 
more overcrowded; but, on the other hand, the farmer finds himself 
in easier circumstances as to capital, and the landlord, if he obtain no 
increase of rent, has at all events the knowledge that he has pleased 
his tenant and that his rent is more secure. 

Mr. Lawes is much of Mr. Caird’s opinion as to increase of produe- 
tion; but Mr. Caird has no doubt as to increase of demand. ‘In ten 
years more,’ said Mr. Caird, in 1877,° * there will be another 3,500,000 
to be provided for, if no check occurs, so that the question of still 
larger supplies of animal food is a pressing one. What is to be done?’ 
Mr. Caird’s policy for the reform of the tenure and transfer of 
land is scattered throughout his treatise. Hut | must not complain, 
for if the production of bread and meat cannot be increased, reform 
is a question of no great importance to an agricultural economist. I 
am indeed rather surprised that Mr. Caird has been at the pains to 
put forward so many distinct propositions if he believes that their 
enactment would have no substantial influence upon production, — | 
must may | prefer Mr. (Cuird’s propositions to bie inferences; they 
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are all admirable, and coming from him in a report, or at the tail of 
a report, to the Royal Agricultural Society, they are of considerable 
importance. In order to see these proposals to the utmost advantage, 
we must take first Mr. Caird’s statements with reference to the dis- 
tribution of land in this country. He admits (p. 40) that this is 
‘constantly tending to a reduction in the number of small estates ; ” 
that ‘this tendency is further promoted by the law which permits 
entails and settlements, thus hindering the natural sale of the land 
so dealt with, and also by rights of primogeniture, which prevent 
subdivisicn of landed property among the family in case of intestacy.’ 
But he would have us learn from the ‘ New Domesday Books’ that 
(p. 44) ‘ every twentieth head of a family’ is an agricultural land- 
owner. Mr. Caird can however hardly expect that with the figures 
before us we shall accept this statement, which is quite unworthy of 
Mr. Caird’s reputation for accuracy. He assumes that all persons 
returned in those books as owners of land, the extent of which is not 
less than one acre, are ‘ properly agricultural landowners,’ 320,000 in 
number. That is an unwarrantable assumption. There are tens of 
thousands of villas, with purely ornamental grounds of an acre or 
more, the proprietors of which are in no sense agricultural land- 
owners ; there are thousands of clergy included in Mr. Caird’s mis- 
leading roll of ‘agricultural landowners,’ who are merely official 
tenants during good behaviour of a parsonage house and a large 
garden; there are thousands of Mr. Caird’s ‘ properly agricultura} 
landowners’ who are returned as owners of an acre or more of land in 
a street covered with houses. Mr. Caird says (p. 44): * They 
[the tenant farmers] are 1,160,000 in number, and, when added to 
320,000 owners of one acre and upwards, make 1,480,000 altogether 
engaged in the ownership and cultivation of the soil.’ Mr. Caird 
cannot doubt that these 320,000 include tens of thousands—I should 
say hundreds of thousands—of urban residents; and on p. 43 he writes 
of ‘urban populations having little other connection with the land 
than that of affording the best market for its produce.’ He is wrong 
on p. 44 and right on p. 43. What connection with agriculture 
have the thousands of proprietors of villas standing in one acre and 
upwards in the two counties of York and Lancaster? Mr, Caird is 
never accurate in his references to the ‘ New Domesday Books.’ His 
are probably the most incorrect propositions that have been drawn 
from those fallacious volumes, 

When Mr. Caird gets clear of the ‘ New Domesday Books,’ his re- 
marke about landowners and landowning are more valuable, and are 
always tending in the right direction. For instance, in dealing 
(p. 61) with the ‘duty of property, he asserts that ‘ a most important 
part of that duty is to see that no good land upon it is suffered by 
neglect or mismanagement to remain unproductive.” If that duty 
were strictly fulflled, what would beeome of Mir. Caird’s etatement 
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Mr. Caird’s view of this matter were to become general. I should 
defer to his opinion upon any matter connected with agriculture, but, 
with his own figures before me, I am emboldened to say that I do 
not know any employment for capital in these islands, possessing 
equal security, which would yield anything like so large a return as 
expenditure upon the drainage and improvement of such lands. No. 
one in England is better acquainted with land of this description 
than Mr. Mechi,‘ who asks himself the question: ‘ How are you tu 
get a full crop on such soils? By drainage, by a good farm road, by 
deeper cultivation, and by a quadruple supply of manure.’ He con- 
tinues : ‘ But how is the latter (the manure) to be got? By selling 
all the produce of the farm (except wheat) to your animals. Make 
up your mind to manufacture 5/. worth of fat meat for every acre of 
land that you hold, and I will promise you a success that you never 
dreamed of.’ If a man on such land made 5/. worth of fat meat per 
acre, his wheat crop would more nearly average forty than twenty-four 
bushels, and so the production of bread and meat, which Mr. Caird 
thinks has reached its limit, would be enlarged. Mr. Mechi goes on 
to say to the farmers of the undrained clay: ‘ It is all very well to 
say, Where is the money to come from? We all hold too much land, 
and I see before me a man who lost most of his money upon fifty 
acres, but now, keeping the same amount of stock upon ten acres, he 
is recovering himself and paying his way.’ I like Mr. Mechi’s view 
of the matter better than Mr. Caird’s. I will venture to say it is a 
truer view, and that to enlarge immensely our production of meat 
and, if we please, of bread, in England, it is only needful that there 
should be security of tenure, and much more abundant capital, 
especially upon such lands as those to which we have been re- 
ferring. 

Mr. Caird is so candid that I have great confidence, when he next 
addresses the British people upon the general condition of their agri- 
culture, he will confess that the system of large farms in this 
country has been overdone. The exclusive system of large farms was 
at no time the best system, either for landlords or tenants. Where 
there is not free land, there will always be a tendency to distribution 
in large farms, because it is suitable to the dignity and management 
of large estates. Of course, it has been and is lauded by land agents. 
At one time, not many years ago, when farms were being generally 
enlarged, it was said that farms must be large because of the 
rapid improvement in agricultural machinery. But, in fact, the 
machinery has outstripped the farms, and now, even upon what are 
called large farms, it is no uncommon thing to find that the steam- 
plough, or the threshing-machine, or the reaping-machine, is hired, 
and is really, just as is the case on peasant farms, the property of 
some one who is only thus indirectly engaged in agriculture. The 

* How to Farm Profitably, p. 500. 
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pressure of competition from abroad, the pressure of hired labour 
at home, and the demand for the more costly products of agri- 
culture, to the best production of which the large farm system is 
unsuited, is bringing about the breakdown of the agricultural 
system of England. It will be happy for this country if the real 
and abiding causes of the depression which is observed in agricul- 
ture are understood and appreciated. The effect of foreign eom- 
petition is plain enough : it tends to keep the price of wheat down to 
about 45s. per quarter; and but for that competition meat would 
certainly be 1s. 6d. a pound. It is less easy to mark the influence of 
the increasing demand of the agricultural labourer. But it must be 
evident to any one that the conditions of superintendence are—for 
the interests of the employer—at the worst in extensive agriculture. 
I have known the time when agricultural labourers could be forced, 
owing to the relation of supply and demand, to undertake piece-work 
at which, with the utmost exertion, they could not earn more than 
2s.aday. Then, if a farmer had a hedge to trim and repair, a diteh 
to dig, a road to mend, manure to spread, or crops to hoe, it made 
no great difference in the day’s work whether he stood over the men or 
not. He saw them once in his daily round. They did not work as 
men would labour upon land of their own, and as for himself, he did, 
as now he does, no manual labour. But now the price of piece-work 
is doubled, although the price of wheat is no higher than at the 
former period. The farmer of a large breadth of land is at a great 
disadvantage as compared with other employers, when the wages and 
conditions of labour have become, as they have in Great Britain, 
much the same in town and country. He cannot so easily overlook 
his operations. Itis only upon land of certain quality and condition— 
and we may add, of position also—that'a farmer can now-a-days earn 
a considerable percentage upon his capital in the shape of wages of 
superintendence, and what is still more important to observe, it is the 
fact that there are only certain men who can earn that percentage. 
Whether a man would have greater proportionate success as a large 
shopkeeper or a small shopkeeper, as a large farmer or as a small 
farmer, does not depend merely.on the amount of capital he can 
command. Few unite the requisite habits of economy with skill in 
supervision ; many can be stimulated to great bodily exertion and to 
the habit of small economies by self-interest. 

There would be no depression in agriculture, but great prosperity, 
if in the spots where that depression prevails the land were divided 
into such areas'as would quadruple the capital employed, and would 
enable the farmer to engage himself most profitably, and to overlook 
with no loss of time the assistance for which he paid wages. That is 
a change which the increasing strain upon the British farmer must in 
time produce ; it is a change which will come quickly if the landlords 
refuse, as I trust, in the interests of production, they will refuse, to 
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submit to a large reduction of their incomes. The farmers have two 
resources in these circumstances of depression, to which I have no 
doubt they will resort before seeking to enlarge their capital by 
diminishing their holdings—the conversion of arable into grass land, 
and a reduction of rent. The first has been and will be made avail- 
able. Wages of superintendence can be most easily obtained by 
looking after cattle browsing upon pasture. It may be that the land 
is such, in point of convenience or quality, that it would produce 
double the quantity of meat if it were arable ; but the farmer’s capital 
is not sufficient and his farm is too large to admit of close and careful 
overlooking, and the margin of his profit is made larger by conversion 
into grass. He can better leave the pasture without manure ; he has 
a quieter time, and under cover of the plea as to the depression of 
agriculture, he gets permission to convert the ploughed land into grass, 
or to sow with grass seed the land lately reclaimed, without any altera- 
tion as to rent—for of course, under ordinary circumstances, the rent 
of grass land is higher than that of arable land, and this is the point 
at which the landlord’s interest is opposed to that of the consumer of 
meat. Grass land fetches, by what Adam Smith called ‘the higgling 
of the market,’ a higher rent, because labour does not demand so large 
a share of the profits. On arable land profits have to be divided 
between landlord, farmer, and labourer; on grass land the labourer is 
practically not in competition at the division of profits. ‘Such lands,’ 
‘says Mr. Caird (p. 38), with reference to the richest alluvial pastures, 
‘as they require neither labour nor manure, yield the largest rents to 
their owners.’ Under existing circumstances the tendency to conver- 
sion must continue; production is diminished, and the recalcitrant 
labourer is discharged to make the dense population of towns yet 
more overcrowded; but, on the other hand, the farmer finds himself 
in easier circumstances as to capital, and the landlord, if he obtain no 
increase of rent, has at all events the knowledge that he has pleased 
his tenant and that his rent is more secure. 

Mr. Lawes is much of Mr. Caird’s opinion as to increase of produc- 
tion; but Mr. Caird has no doubt as to increase of demand. ‘In ten 
years more,” said Mr. Caird, in 1877, ‘ there will be another 3,500,000 
to be provided for, if no check occurs,.so that the question of still 
larger supplies of animal food is a pressing one. What is to be done?’ 
Mr. Caird’s policy for the reform of the tenure and transfer of 
land is scattered throughout his treatise. But I must not complain, 
for if the production of bread and meat cannot be increased, reform 
is a question of no great importance to an agricultural economist. I 
am indeed rather surprised that Mr. Caird has been at the pains to 
put forward so many distinct propositions if he believes that their 
enactment would have no substantial influence upon production. I 
must say I prefer Mr. Caird’s propositions to his inferences ; they 

5 Transactions of the Social Science Association. 
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are all admirable, and coming from him in a report, or at the tail of 
a report, to the Royal Agricultural Society, they are of considerable 
importance. In order to see these proposals to the utmost advantage, 
we must take first Mr. Caird’s statements with reference to the dis- 
tribution of -land in this country. He admits (p. 40) that this is 
‘constantly tending to a reduction in the number of small estates ;’ 
that ‘this tendency is further promoted by the law which permits 
entails and settlements, thus hindering the natural sale of the land 
so dealt with, and also by rights of primogeniture, which prevent 
subdivision of landed property among the family in case of intestacy.’ 
But he would have us learn from the ‘ New Domesday Books’ that 
(p. 44) ‘ every twentieth head of a family’ is an agricultural land- 
owner. Mr. Caird can however hardly expect that with the figures 
before us we shall accept this statement, which is quite unworthy of 
Mr. Caird’s reputation for accuracy. He assumes that all persons 
returned in those books as owners of land, the extent of which is not 
less than one acre, are ‘ properly agricultural landowners,’ 320,000 in 
number. That isan unwarrantable assumption. There are tens of 
thousands of villas, with purely ornamental grounds of an acre or 
more, the proprietors of which are in no sense agricultural land- 
owners ; there are thousands of clergy included in Mr. Caird’s mis- 
leading roll of ‘agricultural landowners,’ who are merely official 
tenants during good behaviour of a parsonage house and a large 
garden; there are thousands of Mr. Caird’s ‘ properly agricultural 
landowners’ who are returned as owners of an acre or more of land in 
a street covered with houses. Mr. Caird says (p. 44): ‘They 
[the tenant farmers] are 1,160,000 in number, and, when added to 
320,000 owners of one acre and upwards, make 1,480,000 altogether 
engaged in the ownership and cultivation of the soil.’ Mr. Caird 
cannot doubt that these 320,000 include tens of thousands—I should 
say hundreds of thousands—of urban residents ; and on p. 43 he writes 
of ‘urban populations having little other connection with the land 
than that of affording the best market for its produce.’ He is wrong 
on p. 44 and right on p. 43. What connection with agriculture 
have the thousands of proprietors of villas standing in one acre and 
upwards in the two counties of York and Lancaster? Mr. Caird is 
never accurate in his references to the ‘ New Domesday Books.’ His 
are probably the most incorrect propositions that have been drawn 
from those fallacious volumes. 

When Mr. Caird gets clear of the ‘ New Domesday Books,’ his re- 
marks about landowners and landowning are more valuable, and are 
always tending in the right direction. For instance, in dealing 
(p. 61) with the ‘ duty of property,’ he asserts that ‘ a most important 
part of that duty is to see that no good land upon it is suffered by 
neglect or mismanagement to remain unproductive.’ If that duty 
were strictly fulfilled, what would become of Mr. Caird’s statement 
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«oncerning the production of meat and bread? I wonder whether 
Sir Garnet Wolseley had orders to repeal the Turkish law in Cyprus 
which decreed that if any owner neglect this part of his duty for 
more than three years ‘without good excuse,’® the State will claim 
his land. I am no advocate of such a law for England. But 
if there were a law decreeing that land:must, in a reasonable manner, 
be subject to the best agriculture for the food supply of the people, 
and that if this were not done it should be forfeited, what millions of 
acres in England would yield double the present produce! If Mr, 
Caird’s moral code were carried out, how unsound his economic pre- 
diction would appear as to the supply of bread and meat ! 

I am afraid the French economists who have read Mr. Caird’s 
treatise with respect, have thought him somewhat ‘insular’ in his 
reference to the extent and value of agricultural property which 
changes hands annually in this country. Mr. Caird says that 
‘landed property of the value of several millions sterling a year 
changes hands, and as there is necessarily a larger body of persons 
capable of competing for small properties, there is a natural tendency 
to subdivision in sale.’ What is the fact? Taking out the town 
houses and the landed estates selling for more than 10,0001., do the 
annual sales of land in England amount to 5,000,000/. or to 
2,000,000/.? In France the annual sales of real property reach 
80,000,000/. Here we touch one of the typical points of our land 
system, and Mr. Caird whitewashed it so that the traces of feudalism 
should not appear among English ‘exhibits’ at Paris. If Mr. 
Caird had told the world that were the feudalistic laws and customs 
laid aside in this country—without imposing any form of compulsory 
distribution upon testators—the sales of real property in England 
would amount to ten times their present sum, which would then be 
distributed by the natural law he speaks of, at higher values than 
are at present attained, he would have said that which is incontest- 
ably veracious. His treatise contains not a few contradictions. On 
p- 66 Mr. Caird says ‘there is a natural tendency to subdivision on 
sale ;’ on p. 67 he says: ‘In short, our system is that us large capi- 
talists owning the land.’ Elsewhere he displays the fact that it is 
something else—that it is a system of large capitalists devopulating 
the land. Mr. Caird says (p. 51): ‘It is worthy of note that the 
strictly rural parishes of England exhibit some dectine of population. 
And it is quite certain that this continues.’ And again, on p. 92: 
* Within the period between the census of 1861 and 1871 there has 
been a decrease of the country population in every county of Eng- 
land except five ; and it is only in the suburban counties and in the 
manufacturing and mining districts that an increase has taken place.’ 
I regard all these facts as of the utmost gravity. Against Mr. Caird 
{ contend that when the sales of land are thus restricted—as in Epg- 

® Times Correspondence, October 24, 1878. 
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land they are restricted by entail, settlement, and the difficulties of 
purchase—production must greatly suffer, for it is absolute truth 
that ‘ whatsoever facilitates land passing into new hands tends to 
increase its productiveness, and thereby its usefulness, to the nation 
at large ; since those among the owners who are least’ provided with 
skill, enterprise, and capital are those who are under the strongest 
inducements to sell their land.’? 

I am sad when I think of the harm which Mr. Caird’s ill-judged 
opinions have achieved. No increase of produce possible! I have 
before me the particulars of the result of a purchase six years ago bya 
Manchester man of 200 acres of land that had been long settled in an 
embarrassed family, in the hapless condition of millions of acres in 
England at this moment. Fortunately for the interests of production, 
the male line in this noble family became extinct, and their Cheshire 
property was sold. When my informant purchased, there was barely 
food for thirty sheep upon the impoverished pasture, and there was 
not a load of hay—indeed, his expression was ‘ You could cart all the 
hay in a wheelbarrow.’ In six years, by the skilful application of 
capital upon this land, so happily freed from that blight of settlement 
which more or less injuriously affects probably four-fifths of the 
United Kingdom, he had raised the produce to fifty loads of hay, 
and he had six hundred sheep upon the land which under ‘ the English 
system’ barely afforded food for thirty. I see, too, the depopulation 
of rural England with deep sorrow and concern. Not only does it of 
a certainty imply diminished production of food, but also . reduction 
in the standard of health and vigour throughout the w'iole popula- 
tion. These are the most grave and menacing features in the social 
life of England, and I hope that the first action of th> agricultural 
labourers on obtaining the suffrage will be to follow bravely and 
boldly the lead of those who will seek to render the land system in 
accord with the rational interests of the country. Mr. Caird alludes 
to the important matter of labourers’ cottages. He admits (p. 65) 
that ‘in many parts of the country there is much room for improve- 
ment,’ and on p. 89 points to the difficulty that ‘labourers’ cottages 
are reckoned the least remunerative of all buildings.’ Mr. Caird’s 
remedy is that ‘adequate cottages for the work-people, with the farm 
and all other necessary buildings, should be let to the farmer at a 
rent which should include a fair return on the landlord’s capital, and 
the farmer and the labourer should be left to deal with each other on 
the basis of adequate remuneration for useful service, regulated by 
the ultimate rule of demand and supply.’ I have seen that plan 
many times in operation, and in my opinion it involves a step back- 
ward in the direction of serfdom. The labourer’s home is then at the 
merey of his employer, and in bargaining for his labour he is placed 
at the greatest disadvantage, because his home, as well as his em- 

? J. S. Mill. 
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ployment, is at stake. That this should be the only remedy occurring 
to a mind so fertile as Mr. Caird’s displays one of the permanent 
difficulties of the English land system. The agricultural labourers 
in England are badly lodged, and in some places overcrowded. We 
know thatthe Belgian peasantry are less crowded. From an 
official return made in 1856 we learn that the number of families 
for every 100 houses in the rural districts of East Flanders was 101, 
in West Flanders 102, and in the entire kingdom 104 ;* and we know 
why their condition is in this matter superior to that of the 
English. 

Mr. Caird is not, as I have already intimated, insensible to those 
which I regard as abiding causes of agricultural depression. Nor is 
Mr. Caird unmindful of the large production, in certain circumstances, 
of small farms. On page 19 he admits that increase of produce is 
obtained where the agriculturist is free to follow a rational system 
of farming, and that the agriculturist has not this rational liberty is 
not only a fact which is patent upon the face of every county, but it 
may also be gathered from Mr. Caird’s treatise. On page 107 Mr. 
Caird says that if landowners had ready powers of sale it would not 
be difficult to point-out cases in which sales might be made with 
immense advantage to the landowner, the neighbourhood, and the 
public. It is not for me to explain why, if Mr. Caird believes we 
have so nearly reached the limit of production of bread and meat, 
he should be anxious for rational leases, for ready powers of sale, and, 
on page 109, for limiting settlements of land to ‘ lives in being’ and 
for ‘an improved system of transfer.’ I do not see why he should 
denounce ‘ tenancy-at-will’ (p. 148), and assert that, ‘with a year’s 
notice, however favourable the conditions of compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, it cannot give the farmer security beyond the 
year ;’ why, above all, he should declare that ‘ the sooner the principle 
of security of possession for a definite and lengthened term becomes 
generally recognised in England, the better will it be for the indivi- 
dual and public interest ;’ why should he plead, as he does plead 
(p. 150), for the extension of the ‘ Bright Clauses’ of the Irish Land 
Act to England and Scotland? I do not however complain when I 
see that Mr. Caird’s suggestions again defeat his argument, or that in 
undertaking to inform the Royal Agricultural Society of landed gentry 
and the world at Paris that the agricultural system of England scarcely 
in point of production admitted of improvement, he has marred his 
own success. Mr. Caird knows too much for thorough-going optimism, 
and those who read his treatise with care and with knowledge will 
find substantial indications of the need for reform, which though, as 
I think, very insufficient, must yet certainly lead to such changes in 
British agriculture as would in the end prove, to no one more surely 
than to Mr. Caird himself, that the power of production of bread and 


* The Land System of Belgium. By M. Emile de Laveleye. 
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meat at present prices within these islands is far indeed from having 
reached its limit. 

Mr. Caird has again glorified our land-system by a comparison of 
the English produce of wheat with that of France, of Germany, of 
Russia, and of the United States. It is an easy victory, and no 
one knows better than Mr. Caird how very little it is worth. I am 
sure he must be aware that deplorable as is the starvation of much of 
the land of England for want of capital, the condition, especially of 
the larger farms of those countries, is still worse in that respect. 
What then is the use of such a comparison? I set no great value 


upon comparisons in agriculture, because in different countries there 
are different conditions of labour and capital. But I must say that 
~comparison, where it is closest, and most in point, is dead against 


Mr. Caird. If he seek a true and valuable comparison, touching 
‘what might be the production of England, let him compare some of 
the Duke of Bedford’s farms with those of the many embarrassed 
landed gentry ; and if with the closest possible application he wishes 


-to compare the English land-system with another, why go outside the 


limits of the United Kingdom? Comparison with the Channel Islands 
is far more scientifically accurate than with France. In Jersey there 


: are 30,000 acres of land, with little of very superior quality, subject 
«to British rule, but not to Britishlaws. I would rather be Governor 


of Cyprus in summer-time than Governor of Jersey with orders to 


‘introduce the English land-system. Just as much as the farms of 


Kent are the farms of Jersey cultivated for the supply of produce for 
the London market. Why, then, do not the farms in Jersey grow 
large, why does not the rural population decline, why are not the 


. cottages wretched, why is the farming capital per acre three times and 
‘ the’ price of land at least twice as high as in England; and, lastly, why 


are the crops of all kinds so much heavier than those poor averages 
of England, which Mr. Caird does not do well or wisely to boast? It 


‘is not because of the law of compulsory subdivision ; that in Jersey 
.is restricted, and has practically little operation ; it is not because of 


peculiarities of climate or soil, for the land of Jersey is hardly so well 
suited for general production as is the land in many parts of England. 
It is because the conditions of tenure and transfer of land are such 


«that the price of land forbids aggregation, with all its evil consequences. 
The farms are small, but the steam-engine is more often seen at work in | 
. Jersey than in England; the reaping-machine, too, is there; and a 
._ Jersey farmer whose crop of wheat does not yield on an average more 


than half as much again as Mr. Caird’s highest average for England 
would be regarded by his neighbours as one who was on the road to 


<tuin. An Englishman is astonished to find the house of a Jersey farmer 
-of 15 acres generally as good as the house of an English farmer of 
,150 acres, and when his operations are investigated it is seen how 
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large a number of English would be benefited by reducing their 
holding to as small an area. 

I do not say that England will ever be a country of small farms, 
but I am certain that when we obtain adequate reform, the time will 
not be distant when the largest average produce in the island will be 
gathered from small farms. An Englishman, it is quite proverbial, 
rarely succeeds as a Jersey farmer; he has been trained in a land 
where, as a rule, the example of frugality has never been before his 
eyes. The Jersey farmer, unlike the British farmer, is never idle, 
and as a sample of his industry, I may mention that in the 5,000 acres 
which in Jersey are every year planted with potatoes, there is not a 
potato put into the ground which has not, after a careful handling, 
been ‘sprouted’ in boxes, stored one upon another either in the 
farmer’s barn or in some out-building. Jersey is prosperous because 
the people have free land; because, with insignificant exceptions, the 
land is saleable, because insolvency is followed by sale, and the price 
is high because there are many buyers. The cost of commodities is 
generally greater in Jersey than in England. But the soil is not, as 
is ours, blighted by entail and settlement, and by a system of con- 
veyance and mortgage made to suit entail and settlement. Perhaps 


some one will say that by their toil the Jersey people do no more than | 


employ and feed the greater labour which is devoted to their land. Let 
us see. The total area of Jersey is 28,717 statute acres. The culti- 
vated portion is 20,623 acres. The number of occupiers of agricultural 
land is 2,309,° giving an average of about 9 acres for each holding. 
If we take each occupier, as Mr. Caird does (p. 44), to represent 
5 persons, we have at least 11,545 engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. The total population of Jersey, according to the census of 1871, 
was 56,627, of whom more than 34,000 were resident in the parish 
and suburbs of St. Helier’s. An estimate of 15,000 for the agricul- 
tural population, including the labourers, cannot be very incorrect, 
because in each of the other eleven parishes there is some non- 
agricultural population. In addition, the agriculture of Jersey 
supports during the summer months an average of about 4,000 visitors. 
My assertion concerning Jersey is this: these 15,000 farming 
people produce a far greater quantity of food’ from 20,000 acres 
than any other equal number of people upon any equal and continuous 
area in the United Kingdom, and with greater profit ; all of which is, 
I think, proved, if further proof be needed, by the fact that in addition 
to supplying this very large non-agricultural population and visitors, 
Jersey exports agricultural produce to the value of more than 150,0001. 
a year. 

I have often used the term ‘free land,’ and for the attainment of 
free land I have put forward suggestions, which it is necessary to 
repeat because of the supposition advanced by Lord Salisbury and 

® Parish Returns for 1876, 
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others as to wild proposals for compulsory subdivision of agricultural 
lands. The suggestions are the following :— 

1. The devolution of real property in cases of intestacy in the 
game manner which the law directs in regard to personal property. 

2. The abolition of copyhold and customary tenures. 

3. The establishment of a Landed Estates Court for the com- 
pulsory sale of encumbered settled property. 

4. Completion of the Ordnance Survey. 

5. Registration of fee-simple title ; compulsory upon the sale or 
transfer of property (the registration of lesser interests to follow that 
of the freehold), and a reduction of the limit for investigation of title 
to twenty years. 

6. Abolition of entail and settlement, with exception as to settle- 
ment in the case of widows and infant children. 

No writer, with whose work I am acquainted, has suggested direct 
measures, except the extension of the Bright clauses of the Irish Land 
Act, for the establishment of peasant proprietorship in England. 
There is, however, no matter connected with the ownership and 
occupation of the soil which is the subject of more thoughtless dog- 
matism and ill-considered judgment. If in any ordinary company 
one were to express an opinion favourable to the results of peasant 
proprietorship, there is a probability almost amounting to certainty 
that some one, in a tone of authority, and with the air of superior 
knowledge, would expect the topic to be quashed by reference to 
some scarce examples of small proprietorship carried on in the midst 
of that which Lord Ripon has lately condemned as a system for 
centralising the ownership of land in huge estates. No one, so faras 
I am aware, with the slightest claim to authority, has ever supposed 
or suggested that a peasant proprietary can flourish where the land is 
not free ; that a population will display the methods and habits in- 
dispensable to the success of small farming, where the general con- 
dition of the soil is the opposite of freedom, and where, consequently, 
peasant proprietary can exist only in a few and isolated cases, always 
tending to decay and disappearance. 

Lord Beaconsfield, although he has evidently no taste for agricul- 
tural pursuits, has thought it his duty as a landlord and a county 
magnate to study the economic laws which regulate the productive- 
ness of agriculture. But is it not astonishing to find Lord Beacons- 
field, at Aylesbury in September last, framing an argument against 
peasant proprietorship in this country from observation of the agri- 
culture of Canada and the United States of America? It seems 
almost incomprehensible that a statesman in the position of Prime 
Minister should on the one hand ignore the very disadvantageous 
extent to which we in this country are dependent upon the Continent 
of Europe for fruit, vegetables, and dairy produce, and on the other 
hand should appear so unsuccessful in mastering the economics of 
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agriculture as to propound the obvious fact that small farms are not 
adopted in a new country. Last autumn, upon inquiry in London 
and in many southern towns, I found that a very large quantity of 


cabbages, lettuces, and other green vegetables were imported into- 


this country, than which there is no part of the world better suited 
for the production of such commodities. In London a vast import of 
potatoes is received from Germany. The German farmers, like the 
Jersey farmers, are more successful than the British in the production 
of potatoes. We have seen what is the careful method of Jersey 


husbandry in dealing with this delicate crop, and it is easy to under-- 


stand how impossible it is for equivalent success to be achieved by 
farmers who, in British fashion, give nothing but superintendence to 
agriculture. In the production of vegetables, the minute details of 
husbandry are all-important, and there can be no equal competition 
between the farmer who superintends these details upon an area so 
large that he can rarely be upon the spot, and one who has a personal 
interest in the proper handling of every plant and of every potato. 
The people of England are paying to foreigners for fruit, vegetables, 
and dairy produce, a heavy sum—for foreign butter alone we pay 
10,000,000/. per annum—of which a great part is a tribute to the 
peculiar institutions of this country affecting the distribution of the 
soil. It is in a country such as ours, where the demands are of this 
kind, that a peasant proprietary—the proper meaning of which I 
take to be a proprietary by whom the greater part of the manual work 
of the farm is carried on—is much needed. The conditions of agri- 
culture are, almost as far as possible, reversed in the United States 
and in Canada. There the simplest and least laborious agriculture wins 
the most reward ; there the least perishable crops must be produced 
at the least cost. This is so evident that it is indeed surprising to 
find the Prime Minister expounding the plain facts of American 
agriculture, apparently with the notion that he was refuting the 
ideas of English reformers. Said Lord Beaconsfield: ‘ Now, it is a 
peculiar circumstance, but to be noted, that the Dominion of Canada 
is not in favour of peasant proprietorship,’ and then he proceeded to 
state that Canadian farms are generally 160 acres or more in extent. 
Virtually, the principle of peasant proprietary does obtain in Canada, 
because even upon those considerable farms the larger share of the 
labour is performed by the proprietor and his family. But, of course, 
the agriculture which is most profitable is utterly dissimilar from 
that which would win the greatest profit in this country. 

Lord Salisbury, also, has been dealing with the subject, and has 
adopted to the fullest possible extent the fallacy which I thought I 
had destroyed by an article in an early number of the Nineteenth 
Century, entitled ‘The Abuses of a Landed Gentry ;’ the argument 
that the man who can afford to be a peasant proprietor will prefer to 


be a tenant farmer, and make five or ten per cent. om his- money,. 
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whereas he could only make two per cent. as an owner. Can Lord 
Salisbury really suppose that the French, or the Belgian, or the 
Jersey peasants, who give much higher prices for land than are 
obtained in this country, are blind to their own interest? The first 
cause of peasant proprietorship is that where the great landlord makes 
Lord Salisbury’s two per cent. by ownership, the peasant makes ten 


per cent. by security. Lord Salisbury puts the average price of 


agricultural land in England at 50/. an acre. I visited lately every 
farm I could find for sale in Jersey, and found the average about 19900. 
per acre. Lord Salisbury says of France: ‘ The land there is as dear 
as here.’ I should say it is much dearer. Why? Because com- 
petition is extended to a class who can make so very much more out 
of possession than is possible for landlords owning upon the English 
system. Let us turn to unquestionable authority on this point, Mr. 
James Howard’s work on Continental Farming and Peasantry. 
Subdivision in France is most notable in the north-west. M. Hamoir, 
the best known agriculturist of the department of the Nord, states that 
twenty-five acres are considered a large farm, and that, as in Jersey, 
ten acres may be taken as the average. M. Hamoir has known 
agricultural land in that department sold to peasant proprietors at 
192/. an acre. As usual with large farmers, or great proprietors, he 
deprecates such an outlay ; he thinks it ‘ better that the small farmer 
should not be a proprietor or landowner at the price he pays.’ Then 
M. Hamoir, in a paraphrase of Lord Salisbury, says: ‘ The interest of 
his [the peasant’s] money invested in ordinary securities would per- 
mit him to hire, even at a high rate, double the quantity of land 
that he could hold as an owner, but he does not enter upon this path.’ 
This French peasant, taxed all over the world with morbid thrift, 
with unnatural frugality, is told that he is reckless in the outlay of 
his painful savings, and the M. Hamoirs look upon him asa stubborn, 
contumacious creature, with a wonderful faculty for existing on hard 
fare, and for raising the price of land, which last trait is very dis- 
agreeable when they desire to be purchasers. Is it likely to be true, 
is it reasonable to suppose, that the people who, generation after 
generation, have put sou to sou, and franc to franc, till a purse was 
made for purchase—is it not in fact silly to suggest that they would 
be duped in their expenditure? M. Hamoir, to do him justice, does 
not believe this, though he professes to trace such conduct in part to 
the ‘ ignorance’ of the Continental peasantry. M. Hamoir gives, in 
Mr. Howard’s pages, a subordinate place to that which is obviously 
the real and the sufficient motive. The purchase is, in truth, the 
result of prudence, not of ignorance. The peasants know that their 
unremitting labour will turn even sand to gold, and they know that 
there is but one way to security, that of ownership. As M. Hamoir 
puts it, the peasant buys because he fears ‘ the short duration of leases 
at the end of which he dreads to be ousted for some’ competitor.” 
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There it is. That is the whole story; the full and complete justifi< 
cation of the peasant’s prudence and judgment. To be secure he 
must be a proprietor. It is, I think, unworthy of Lord Salisbury— 
if only because he was draughtsman of the Lords’ Report on Agricul- 
ture in 1873—to meet the claim for free land with the rejected and 
futile plea, that modern settlements contain a power of sale. That 
power has no analogy to a free sale of land, or to the simple responsi- 
bilities of freehold tenure. I am pretty well acquainted with Lord 
Salistury’s estate ; I have walked over most, if not all, of his lord- 
ship’s farms, and I can say that high farming is not the ‘note’ of 
Hatfield. Yet there is a fixed idea in the minds of most English 
landlords, that high farming and large farms are strictly connected ; 
an idea which was very conspicuous in Mr. Froude’s essay. I dealt at 
the time of its appearance with Mr. Froude’s essay on ‘ The Uses of a 
Landed Gentry.’ No one seems to have thought the economists, 
from Adam Smith to Mill, all wrong and Mr. Froude all right, and 
the essay has since been very appropriately placed among Short 
Studies of Great Subjects. 

I repeat that the end of those who seek the establishment of free 
land is not the creation of a peasant proprietary. But they regard 
the fact that free land would have the result of greatly increasing the 
number of proprietors as a matter of political, social, and economic 
importance. They know that the demand for legislative changes will 
not be idly made; that the people at large must be convinced of the 
advantages: first, in regard to increase of production, and second, in 
regard to the closer association of a larger body of the people with 
the soil. Those who prophesy terrible things concerning the future 
of Russia will, I fancy, find themselves mistaken. Perhaps to the 
impossibility of exciting general revolution in Russia may be ascribed 
some part of the fanatical violence of a few who find no sympathy 
among the great mass of the population. The hold of the peasantry 
upon the soil of Russia will probably secure steadiness, though pro- 
gress in so poor a country must needs be slow. It is well in this 
connection to observe that which the military correspondent of the 
Times (October 16, 1877) in Bulgaria wrote of the Russian soldier: 
‘A popular fallacy in England is that the Russian soldier lives in an 
atmosphere of blows—that the knout and the stick are his only ruling 
motives. The fact is that nowhere, not even among the Germans, is 
the soldier managed more entirely by moral means. A word, or even 
a look, from his officer suffices. He seems to feel a reproof—and it 
is rarely deserved—as much as an Englishman would a blow. The 
bulk of the Russian privates are themselves small landowners, and 
have an interest and a stake in the country accordingly.’ 

I see that in England there is a ‘National Thrift Society,’ of 
which the Lord Mayor of London has lately become a patron. How 
is it that we so grievously need, and that other populations have no 
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such need for, encouragement in carefulness? Is it not because our 
people are debarred from learning lessons of frugality from the land, 
the mother of all thrift? What is the first supreme lesson in 
economy, which, indeed, is taught to all people and to all countries, 
but least of all to the people of England? Is it not the dependence 
of man upon the harvest ; is it not in the fact that there is a seed- 
time and a harvest; that there is no continual harvest; that store 
must be made for those seasons in which there is no harvest? The 
people who have been withheld from that school—the primest and 
chief of all schools—have never displayed, and never will display, the 
cardinal virtues of thrift and frugality. In the subservience of our 
Legislature to the maintenance of those perishing laws and practices 
which favour the aggregation of land ina comparatively few families, 
there have been now and then displayed feeble and futile efforts te 
inculeate carefulness. But it would be as easy for well-meaning 
philanthropists to push this island from its solid foundations in the 
earth to a junction with France, as to make the English people 
thrifty so long as they are divorced from the soil. The true and the 
best ‘ National Thrift Society’ will be composed of those who are the 
most earnest and the most successful in the demand for free land. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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RITUALISTS AND ANGLICANS. 


Amonest the many hotly contested subjects of discussion which 
occupy the public mind in the present day, and with which its 
current literature is filled, the raison d’étre, position, and future of 
Ritualism are not the least important. Assertion is confronted 
by assertion, argument by argument, until the minds of those who 
wish to comprehend the relative position of parties in the Church, 
and the justice of their respective claims, are completely bewildered. 

What then is Ritualism, and who are the Ritualists? The 
original and accurate meaning of the term is, the science of, and the 
proficients in, the order and history of those forms which have grown 
up round the public worship of the Church. Such a one was Durandus; 
and from the extreme care for, and value of, stately and dignified 
forms of service shown by the advanced party in the Church, the name 
was originally given tothem. But the essence of Ritualism consists, not 
in that carefulness for the order of service which is its leading motive 
in the eyes of the general public, but in its implied appeal to pri- 
mitive antiquity for Church doctrine and practice. The Ritualists 
claim that their principles are the legitimate and logical out- 
come of the revival of 1830, the first object of which was to assert 
the long-forgotten truth of the Catholicity of the English Church, 
and to clear away the mists which Puritanism had, for a hundred 
years, drawn across the teaching of our early Reformers. The main 
position of the Ritualists is that, assuming the first stand-point of 
the early Tractarians, viz. the Catholicism of the English Church, 
as proved, the members of that Church inherit all privileges, usages, 
and rites common to all Branches of the Church, which are not 
specifically forbidden by her own Canons or Articles. Every jot 
and tittle of law, doctrine, and ritual, which were accepted by the 
Church prior to 1548, are, say they, ours now in 1880, except such 
as have been definitely rejected by the united action of Convocation 
and the proper State authority. In short, they claim for her as much 
right to the title and privileges of Catholics, as the Americans have 
to consider English history, down to the War of Independence, their 


own history. 
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Let us now see how this position is regarded by the other so-called 
schools of thought within the Church. 
The Evangelical party meet the assumption of the Ritualists with 

a flat denial. They assert, on their side, that the work of the 
Reformation was to pull down the existing fabric of the Church, 
overgrown as it was with fallacious traditions and practices, and to 
reconstruct a Church founded on the teaching of ‘ the Bible and the 
Bible only.’ They hold, in the main, that nothing is binding on the 
clergy of the English Church but what can be proved to have been 
held binding, and laid down afresh as such, by the Reformers and 
compilers of the Prayer-Book. And, following this out, they practically 
refuse to accept anything beyond, even on the authority of history, 
as binding on Christian people. They consider the teaching of the 
Ritualists pernicious, and their work harmful, because it is based on 
the principle that Catholic tradition and teaching are the heritage 
and should be the standard of the English Church, and because they 
hold that on the assumption alone of her claim to Catholicity can the 
authority of the Reformed Church be accepted at all. In their hearts, 
each party, we believe, respects and honours the other for the earnest- 
ness, devotion, and practical religion which both share, but opponents 

they are, and must, to all appearance, remain, while their funda- 
mental principles of thought and action are so opposed that union or 
compromise seems to be impossible. And as, in political warfare, men 

think and speak strongly, while yet respecting and honouring their 

opponents, so with regard to the two opposite parties in the Church,. 
words run high and strife is fomented between those who should be 

working side by side in the great work of reclaiming the populations 

of our large cities from the depths of ignorance and degradation. 

There is again another party within the Church, and this a large 

and influential one, which, though classed by the Evangelicals as one 

with the Ritualists, yet looks on the latter with much distrust, and 
which, while it will not altogether repudiate them, at least refuses them 

its hearty co-operation, standing aloof from the strife now going on. 

This is the ‘ High Church,’ ¢ Anglican,’ or ‘ Moderate’ party, variously 

so called to express the distinction between them and the Ritualists. 

The leaders of this party also claim for their adherents that they are 

the legitimate descendants of the Revivalists of 1830; and protest 

that they have adhered to the basis of that great movement, while 

the Ritualists have progressed, and, in progressing, have lost the 

original stand-point which formed the safeguard of that revival— 

the Prayer Book. They accuse the advanced party of disloyalty, of 

Romanising, of exceeding the teaching of the Prayer Book, and of 
indulging in eccentricities of Ritual, by the constituting of which 

as essential they are endangering the peace of the Church. They are, 

say the Anglicans, a new sect, not of us, and the tendencies of their 
teaching are nothing less than revolutionary. This School, in fact, 
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draws an arbitrary line in the middle of the Catholic system, and 
refuses to admit that the Ritualists are carrying out their own 
premisses to a logical conclusion. Nevertheless, the claims of the 
Anglicans are, in the main, identical with those of the Ritualists, 
They insist on the complete Catholicity of the English Church, and 
they base their teaching on the same Sacramental system. They 
hold that the form of government by Bishops is juve divino, and, as 
regards the National Church, that Convocation is the only appeal of 
Churchmen in all matters lawfully coming under its jurisdiction. 

This was the original ground taken up in 1830. Since then the 
Prayer Book has been critically and exhaustively examined, and every 
office and rubric traced to its true source. The Anglican Divines of 
the seventeenth century have been studied, and been found to have 
deduced their arguments, and based their practice, in every possible 
instance, on Catholic foundations; and thus the Church party has, 
with another succeeding generation, advanced its claims and enlarged 
its borders, while yet accepting to the full the position and work of 
the men of 1830. 

Repeated assertion, however, is a weapon of acknowledged power, 
and by repeated assertion it has come to be an accepted fact that the 
two great sections of the Church party, the Historical High Church 
and the Ritualists, are radically divided, and the onus of the division 
has consequently fallen on the smaller and numerically weaker party. 

Considering, however, the basis of agreement which the two 
parties have, and the far greater importance of the points of union 
than of those of difference, it should not be too much to hope that in 
a crisis like the present, where interests equally vital and dear to both 
parties are at stake, they may arrive at such mutual comprehension 
as may enable them to present a united front to the dangers which 
threaten both alike. The points of issue between the two parties may 
broadly be divided into three :— 

I. The limits and extent of episcopal jurisdiction. 

II. The degree in which the English Communion may claim for 
her own the doctrine and practice of the Pre-Reformationz Church. 

III. The amount of Ritual on which it is right to insist in the 
present state of the English Church. 

I. First, then, comes the question of the limits and extent of epis- 
copal jurisdiction. The instinct of Englishmen is so invariably to obey, 
even while indulging in the proverbial grumbling which is said to 
accompany their obedience, that any party resisting an established 
claim of authority is regarded with immediate suspicion, and weighted 
to the full with the burden of proof of the justice of its claim. In 
the present case such adjectives as ‘ lawless’ and ‘ self-willed ’ have 
been freely used against the Ritualists by all classes in the country, 
simply because they have raised the question of the limits of eccle- 
siastical obedience. ‘ 
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Whatever may be the difficulties surrounding the new courts of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there exists surely, say the Anglicans, the 
inalienable jurisdiction of the bishops over the clergy. Why not 
then resign personal responsibility and private judgment concerning 
the justice of the legal decisions which are causing such deep anxiety 
amongst the clergy, and throw the burden of deciding on a line of 
action, in each particular case, on the bishops? They are by ae- 
knowledgment the divinely appointed pastors and fathers of the 
Church; why not yield to their authority the full measure of obe- 
dience typified in the precept, ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do 
it’? Aclergyman once said to the writer, ‘ I take the eastward posi- 
tion, and am ready to defend it against all the law courts in the land ; 
but if my bishop were to order me to do so, I would go round to the 
north side to-morrow.’ Is not this, it may be said, illustrative of a 
truer Catholic spirit than the conduct of those who say, ‘ We do not 
see our way to obeying either courts, bishops, or any other existing 
authority’? 

This, we conceive, is one of the main questions which divide the 
Church party at the present crisis ; and it is one of the greatest impor- 
tance, involving as it does the whole relations between the bishops 
and the inferior clergy, from the acceptance of the ordination oath 
to the smallest details of action in Church discipline and arrange- 
ment. 

What does episcopal jurisdiction mean? Does it imply absolute 
or limited authority? And if, as we propose to show, it is only a 
limited authority, by whom or by what is it limited ? 

In answering this question, all would agree to accept the custom 
and opinion of the undivided Church of the first centuries as the 
foundation of our own, could it be possible to arrive at such with any 
certainty. The first difficulty which meets us on inquiry is that 
of realising the true conditions of Church government in those 
primitive times. We are met indeed with maxims which, taken 
independently, are sufficiently arbitrary in their tone to suit the 
narrowest Episcopalians of our own day. Such dicta of the early 
Fathers regarding the duty of obedience to bishops are indeed 
numerous; but it is manifestly impossible to accept such isolated 
maxims as binding, without comprehension of the system under which 
they were inculcated. The bishop was, for the first four centuries, 
in some true sense, the shepherd of the flock, personally acquainted, 
as far as possible, with all under his jurisdiction, and acknowledging a 
personal responsibility for the welfare of their souls; and only gradu- 
ally did the evils creep in on the Church, attending the exaltation of 
the bishop to the position of a civil dignitary. Thus, for instance, 
such maxims as the somewhat hackneyed one, ‘ Do nothing without 
the bishop,’ presuppose social and ecclesiastical conditions which it 
would now be impossible to revive, and imply possibilities of inter- 
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@ourse which necessarily passed away with a more primitive state of 
things. It is true that in the early ages of the Church, there were 
bishops who showed tendencies towards that pride and lust of power 
‘which afterwards brought such terrible evils on the Church; but 
it is obvious that this and like maxims pointed to a state of things 
of which such bishops were the exception, and was simply laid down 
as illustrative of what was due to the dignity and worth which Epi- 
scopacy confers. There is in them, in fact, all the difference which 
exists between a rule and a maxim. As the first, it would be 
literally binding; as the second, it merely contains a truth which no 
churchman would deny, although it is conceivable that certain circum- 
stances might make it his duty to overstep its verbal limits. It is 
not wholly dissimilar in practical value to the expressed belief of old- 
fashioned people of a past generation, that one ought to do nothing 
without consulting one’s clergyman ; a generality which told greatly 
for good amongst a simple-minded generation living under conditions 
now passed away. Restore to the Church the primitive state, and 
primitive maxims will once more assume their pristine value; but 
until that is done, it is both dangerous and uncandid to force their 
application as binding upon such an age as the present. 

The strength and the safeguard alike of early Church government 
lay in the control of the ruler by the ruled. The saying is true, in both 
a technical and a spiritual sense, that ‘ once a bishop, always a bishop;’ 
but although the spiritual grace inherent in the consecration of a 
bishop is indelible, yet, in the original order of Church government, the 
administrative power which was derived from the spiritual gift could 
be, and often was, restrained or even forfeited. The early Christians 
elected their presbyters, and the presbyters elected, in their turn, their 
bishops. They could not indeed themselves, as inferior clergy, judge 
the higher order, but they could present any individual bishop to 
the Metropolitan, appealing yet further to the Provincial Synod, 
should justice not be done. It cannot be answered, in reply to this, 
that the time has passed away in which such organisation is possible. 
The fact of the helplessness of the clergy in the English Church of our 
age beyond a certain limited point, under the arbitrary power and indi- 
vidual wills of the bishops, would remain were the present condition 
of things ever so apparently unassailable. If any clergyman feels 
himself injured or aggrieved by his diocesan in a given case of 
dispute, rightly or wrongly, he surely should not be debarred from 
that justice which every Englishman claims—viz. that of appealing to 
have his cause heard before a competent tribunal. If the bishops are 
to have more than primitive jurisdiction, let them be subject to at 
least primitive restraints, and cease to he irresponsible autocrats. 

It is, however, only just to admit that it is far more the episcopal 
party joined with a section of the press, than the bishops themselves, 
‘which has forced on the Episcopate the extraordinary position it oc- 
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cupies. These are, indeed, our Ultramontanes, who would surrender 
the privileges and responsibilities of their Order into the hands of a 
superior autocracy. 

If the bishops are to be our rulers, let them be elected freely 
and fairly by those over whom they are to rule, according to uni- 
versal precedent. What, however, is at present the system under 
which the rulers of the Church in England are elected to their high 
and responsible office? When a bishop dies, the Dean and Chapter 

of his cathedral send to the Queen to request the congé @’élire. This 
is granted formally in the name of the Crown by the Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the name of his nominee, whom the Chapter 
can only reject on pain of imprisonment and forfeiture of goods. 
The Chapter then assembles in the cathedral for the purpose of 
beseeching the guidance of God in the choice of a new bishop, and 
after this special and solemn service they elect, as a matter of 
course, the nominee of the Prime Minister. Besides this a court 
meets afterwards at St. Mary-le-Bow, at which certain judges 
attend, in order to represent the sanction of the laity, necessary, 
according to ancient precedent, to the election of a bishop. Again a 
solemn Litany is sung to invoke the guidance of God; after which 
objectors to the new bishop are formally called upon to come forward, 
three successive times. If any such appear, they are told that they 
cannot be heard ; and, finally, in due course, the new bishop is pro- 
claimed to have been elected, ‘none having appeared to object.’ 
Surely it is not too much to say that this system is a terrible scandal. 
It is indeed manifest to fair-minded people that, so long as the 
Church holds freehold property under the Crown, she must be subject 
to it in respect of all laws affecting such property. It is also obvious 
that ecclesiastical jurisdiction over offenders, in cases affecting the 
civil laws, could only lead to a repetition of the abuses which caused 

such power to be taken away from the Church. Reaction in matters 

affecting the order and government of the State is not what is asked 

for in the cry for Church Reform. What is protested against is not 

secular jurisdiction in secular matters, but the assumption on the 

part of the Crown that rights which have in all ages been privileges 

of the Church should, by virtue of the fact that the Church is established 

by law, have lapsed into the hands of the ministry of the day. 

Once re-establish the free election of bishops, and there would 
also be no further need for that clamour for the rights of the laity 
to a voice in Church matters of which we have heard so much of late 
years. Ifa man were not a communicant, he would have, indeed, no 
voice in Church questions, great or small; for full communion alone 
constitutes continuity of Church membership. But every communi- 
‘cant in the country would, were the rights of the Chmrch, as a body, 
restored, have a voice in her government, from the election of her 
rulers to the least points which might concern the laity. The 
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bishops are the natural rulers of the Church, as being a spiritual 
body, and their decision and command would be respected and 
obeyed, did the clergy and laity feel that their claims to obedience 
rested on the unquestionable right of proper election. Their power 
could not, indeed, even then be in any extensive degree autocratic. 
In synod they would meet together to decide on the vexed questions 
of the day, and the canons thus propounded would be as binding on 
themselves as on the inferior clergy and the laity, whereas now it is 
notorious that many bishops force on their clergy the observance of 
a law which they themselves wholly disregard. Offenders against 
these canons would be punished canonically ; and suspension, depriva- 
tion a sacris, or even degradation, would be pronounced authorita- 
tively, according to received laws, by those from whom the privileges 
were derived in ordination, and not by the authority of secular courts. 
For, as was quoted in an able.letter by the Rev. F. W. Puller on this 
subject entitled ‘Is the Bishop by Divine Appointment a Constitu- 
tional Officer or an Autocratic Monarch ? ’— 

It is an inherent, unshaken, unchangeable law that all sovereign power is 
subject to the laws; that they to whom all things are subordinate ought them- 
selves to be subordinate to the laws; and that, whatever height of authority any one 
claims for himself, the laws are seated on a far more lofty pinnacle. The power of 
the bishop will still be supreme, although it will be beneath the canons and beneath 
the laws. It is only God’s will which is subject to no external laws, because it is 
the law of laws, the law of justice, and justice itself.! 

In the universal Church there have always been two forms of 
obedience ; the vow absolute which a religious takes to his superior, 
and the vow conditional which the priest takes to obey his bishop 
‘in all things lawful and honest.’ It is obvious that this phrase 
implies a limited obedience, or, in other words, that the degree in 
which the vow is binding depends on the fact that the commands of 
the superior are in accordance with recognised Church laws. 

We must beg leave to refer once more to the above-mentioned 
letter which was published in the F.C. U.Gazette, March 5, 1878, on this 
portion of our subject. In it Mr. Puller, after showing what a contra- 
diction it would be for clergy to take the oath of canonical obedience 
unless the obedience were really limited by canon law, deduces the 
conclusion that, under certain circumstances, refusal of obedience to 
individual bishops may become the truest loyalty to the Church by 
virtue of the true meaning of the oath itself. And in support of 
this theory he quotes Bingham as an authority, who writes thus :— 

It is agreed .. . that canonical obedience in effect is no more than obedience 
to the orders and canons of the Church, and does not subject men to any unlimited 
power, or require any new duty from them but such as the bishops may require by 
virtue of the canons.* 

In whatever degree the eanons may have fallen into disuse, they 

? Thomassinus, Vet. et Nov. Disc. de Beneff. Il. i. xv. 2. 
* Bingham’s French Church's Apology, Book IV. Chap. I. 
f, 
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are the laws of the Church, nor can the special dictum of any bishop 
at a particular moment supersede them. In ecclesiastical matters the 
unrepealed laws of the Church are of greater authority to the clergy 
than any Act of Parliament passed without proper Church sanction, 
Royal Proclamation, or Episcopal command bearing on such matters. 

The original position occupied by the Anglican party with regard 
to this subject of the authority of bishops was, however much their 
successors May repudiate it, identical with that of the Ritualists at 
the present time. Thus Dr. Irons wrote * in 1847 :— 


The unanswerable argument against the claims of the Bishop of Rome is this, 
that the whole body of laws of the universal Church assume from the beginning 
exactly the opposite—viz. that all bishops, not excepting the Roman, are subject 
tothe canons, And if this is an argument against the assumptions of the Pope, it 
is equally so against the theory of the absolute independence of bishops. 


And again, in treating of the practice of the whole Church in this 
matter, he says :— 


If jurisdiction be a result of the gift of the Spirit, and if the gift of the Spirit 
be to the body of the Church, let the habitual belief and practice of the Church 
unerringly assure us that ordinary jurisdictions must be subject to canonical deci- 
sions. . . . So again among ourselves, every one can see that the same principle is 
practically maintained ; no bishop is justified in acting in court, or even authorita- 
tively in his diocese, in opposition to, or defiance of, the Church’s laws, even to the 
alteration of a single rubric or canon settled by the Synod of the Church. 


This is the position assumed by a High Churchman of the old 
school, and one of its leaders. It is, then, not unfair to say that, from 
the beginning of the Church revival, the conditional character of 
episcopal authority has been accepted, that therefore the idea is not the 
creation of their descendants of this generation, and consequently that 
it is unfair to force the Ritualists to bear the responsibility of it. It is 
beside the point to accuse individual clergymen of indiscretion and 
wrong-headedness in the course of opposition they may have adopted. 
The confusion of the whole existing state of things makes this an 
inevitable result, and one almost necessarily following on human 
weakness. It is indeed not to be wondered at that the Ritualists, 
whose chief work has been hard practical mission work among the 
poor of our great cities, and who have lived face to face with the 
sternest realities of vice and sin, should, when they find their self- 
sacrificing efforts met with opposition instead of sympathy, suspicion 
instead of generous help, and this on all sides, turn somewhat demo- 
cratic in their cry for Reform. If the Moderate party would realise 
the greatness of the emergency and abstain from playing into the 
hands of common enemies, the Church party would become consoli- 
dated, and doctrinaire views would fade away and become the mere 
speculative fancies of a few. 


® Lecture on Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, p.19. Masters & Co. 1847. 
Vor. VII.—No. 36. Z 
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«orl Me revert once’ more to the question, ‘Is it not better, since the 
bishops wish to take the responsibility of deciding on all disputed 
points, ‘to'let them have their way for the sake of the peace of the 
Church,’ and so commit, at any rate, no offence against ecclesiastical 
authority? The eventual answer to this must be in the negative. 
To surrender rights which one believes to be undeniable, and to 
succumb to authority which one believes to be overstrained, merely 
forthe sake of peace, are acts of cowardice from which no good 
can result. The clergy of the Roman Church have followed this 
principle of unreasoning obedience for the last few centuries, until 
they have lost all power of retracing their steps; and their position 
now is not such as can be considered enviable. Peace can never be 
bonght without entailing either degradation or fiercer strife in the 
future. If the clergy fail at this crisis to secure their proper posi- 
tion with the bishops, and to adhere to the immemorial rights of 
their Order, they will cast a burden on their brethren of the next 
generation, the weight of which they cannot estimate, and they will 
deliberately place the Episcopate in a false position, and one from 
which it will be almost impossible for it to recede. The bishops, as 
we have said before, have not deliberately taken up the position of 
autocrats ; that position has partly grown up, and partly been forced 
upon them, for it is pretty well known now that the Public Worship 
Regulation Act is an object of anxiety and dislike to many of them. 
Yet it is impossible that the battle against State rule, now heing 
fought out, can be brought'to any safe conclusion unless the clergy as a 
compact body contend against the measures which have, in a way, 
been forced on the bishops. It is true that bishops have often 
opposed the clergy whom. they profess to represent, and that lamen- 
table misunderstanding and distrust have grown up between the two 
orders in consequence; but the duty which the clergy owe to the 
Church and to themselves is the same, whether working harmoniously 
with the bishops or not. 

Il. The second point in question is, How far may we claim as our 
own the teaching and practice of the pre-Reformation Church? 
Here we have comparatively broad lines to follow. To ‘revert to 
primitive doctrine and practice, pot to innovate or to destroy, was 
essentially the object of the Reformation; and although it is true 
that the contest eventually turned on the value and extent of the 
Sacramental system, yet the causes which produced the Reformation 
arose, not in the region of theology, but in that of practical religious 
life. It is in the corruptions of the clergy, the abuse of their sacred 
trust in the Confessional and at the Altar, the degrading superstition 
which had followed on their greed of money and power, in a word, in 
the entire demoralisation of practical religion throughout the country, 
that we find the clue to the spirit of the Reformation. That spurious 
teaching on certain important doctrines of the Faith prevailed in the 
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English Church in thesixteenth century no faithful member of her com- 
munion will now deny ; but the extreme care of our Reformers to retain 
the spirit of Catholic teaching and practice, and their evident anxiety 
to assert their oneness with the rest of Catholic Christendom, as proved 
both in the original preface to the Book of Common Prayer and, fifty 
years later, at the Hampton Court Conference, demonstrate with suffi- 
cient clearness their great desire to retain the spirit of Catholic teach- 
ing and practice. The reforms which the English Church effected at 
this time were strictly within her rights as a national Church, of which 
rights, as Hooker demonstrates,‘ that of self-government is ‘one of 
the very chiefest,’ and one which in no degree nullifies her union 
with the rest of the Church Catholic. Every one at all acquainted 
with liturgical history knows that each individual Church—and 
indeed most important dioceses within national Churches—retained 
until comparatively modern times the right to use their own liturgies. 
Of such rights our own ancient ‘ uses’ of Hereford, York, Sarum, and 
Exeter are instances. That these rights of many churches in south- 
ern Europe ever lapsed is mainly due to the undeviating policy of 
suppression pursued systematically by the Roman Church. In 
England ‘ the most weighty cause of the abolishment of certain cere- 
monies,’ say the apologists of the Prayer Book, ‘ was, that they were 
so far abused . . . that the abuses could not well be taken away, 
the thing remaining still.’ But they add: ‘In these our doings 
we condemn no other nations, nor prescribe anything but to our 
own people only.’ Assuming then that the reform of abuses, and not 
such radical changes of faith and practice as would have involved 
severance from Catholic antiquity, was the basis of the Reformation, 
we may assert that the English Church, in common with all other 
branches of the great Catholic body, is founded on the Church of the 
first seven centuries, from which she draws her authority to teach, 
and the privileges of which are her inalienable inheritance. All 
this the Revivalists of 1830 recognised, and laboured to establish, 
and the Anglicans of to-day will admit in theory. ‘ But,’ say they, 
‘why not be content with teaching the doctrines of primitive Catho- 
licism, and refrain from forcing on the Church a Ritual, concerning 
which the primitive Councils are silent, and which, if not actually 
alien to the spirit of the Reformation, can only be established at 
cost to the Church of our own day, by reason of its apparent 
identity with modern Roman usages ?’ 

To this it is answered :— 

That Ritual is the exponent of, and the inevitable outcome of, 
Catholic doctrine, and that the very fierceness of the contest, which 
now rages around it, is itself a proof of its value and importance. 
It is true that the question of Ritual is one which we meet with but 


* Bk, iii. ch. 14, 
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seldom in the decrees of those early centuries to which we appeal. But 
this cannot fairly be used as an argument against it, and the answer 
of Gregory the Second to the Iconoclasts concerning a single detail of 
Church practice, might be made with still greater point to the op- 
ponents of Catholic Ritual as a system. Leo the Isaurian argued in 
his controversy with the Bishop of Rome that in the six Gécumenical 
Councils there had been no mention of the use of images. ‘ Good 
reason |’ exclaimed the Bishop ; ‘ when did you ever read that one must 
eat and drink in order to live? The use of images has been transmitted 
to usas a custom not less natural.’ However scanty may be the records 
of the Early Church, we know from the testimony of Eusebius that, 
simultaneously with freedom of worship, sprang up, at each period, 
within the intervals of persecution, stately churches and solemn 
Ritual. It would indeed be impossible to believe that such a 
magnificent system of worship as was established immediately on the 
peace of Constantine could have been at once fabricated, had not the 
traditions and the materials for it already existed. Without, however, 
appealing to that splendid period of Catholic worship which suc- 
ceeded to the age of persecution, it may be said, that so far as we 
are acquainted with the worship of the earlier Christian Church, a 
dignified Ritual was unquestionably maintained. Without doubt it 
was in that it was an exponent of thé Faith that its essential value 
then consisted. It was around the Sacramental system that the Ritual 
of the early Church grew up, and by the means of which it was found 
necessary alike to teach the importance of the doctrine, and to 
restrain from irreverence. The extreme care for the minutest details 
connected with the service of the altar, shown in the rubrics of the 
oldest Liturgies extant, proves the great importance which was 
attached to these matters in the earliest times to which we can refer. 
And although it may be answered that all known Liturgies have 
gone through a gradual development, yet it is unquestionable that 
in their main order they have been handed down from primitive 
ages. Thus, for instance, the Ritual of the ‘ Veils’ or curtains hung 
before the sanctuary (afterwards superseded in the Western Church 
by screens), which were only withdrawn at the time of the Communion 
of the people, and which formed such a central part of the ancient 
Sacramental Office, had been, we know, a long-established part of 
Church Ritual in the time of St. Chrysostom. And many points of 
Ritual for the retaining of which the English clergy have to bear the 
odium of reviving Roman practices, such as the mixed chalice, 
unleavened bread, the use of ornamental lights, and of costly materials 
for celebrating the Eucharistic service, were expressly ordered by the 
Church of the second and third centuries. Neither is it even fair to 
assert that the clergy have created the demand for Ritual which 
undoubtedly exists in the present day. Whenever, in the history of 
the English Church, there has been what is called a ‘ High Church 
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movement,’ as there was in both the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, a desire for, and effort after, a seemly Ritual in the service of 
the Sanctuary has gone side by side with it. So also was it in the 
religious revival of 1830; and there are many who must remember 
the time when details such as are now accepted as natural adjuncts 
to the reverent performance of Church service, e.g. the surplice, the 
eomely altar furniture, or the vested choir, were objects of the noisiest 
contention, and made the excuse for attacks on the clergy as virulent 
as any of those of the present day. 

It is also urged by the Ritualists that to call Catholic Ritual 
‘Roman’ is an inaccuracy as fatal as that mistake which confounds 
Catholic doctrine with Roman dogmas. ‘In truth,’ says Hooker,’ in 
answer to a similar accusation, ‘ the ceremonies which we have taken 
from such as were before us are not things that belong to this or that 
sect, but they are the ancient rites and customs of the Church of 
Christ, whereof ourselves being a part, we have the selfsame interest 
in them which our fathers before us had, from whom the same are 
descended unto us.’ And he instances the custom of using unleavened 
bread for the Holy Eucharist, showing the absurdity of contending 
against that ancient tradition merely ‘because such bread the 
Church of Rome, being heretical, useth.’ To descend, however, into 
closer details, we may assume that it is in consequence of the 
ceremonial with which the Ritualists have surrounded our Com- 
munion Office that they are really supposed to have justified the 
accusations of Romanising. Yet if the principal points of contention 
were granted, on the ground of universal Catholic usage—viz. those 
of a distinctive vestment, the mixed chalice, the position of the 
celebrant, the seemly altar-furniture—minuter details would scarcely 
be worth contention on either side. Granted that the Ritualists, 
in arranging an harmonious order of ceremony, have adopted minor 
usages of the Roman Church, should it not be borne in mind that 
our Communion Office was constructed out of one, the framework 
of which was substantially identical with the Roman Liturgy, and 
which it follows in its main order and sequence ? 

The Convocation of Canterbury has recently arrived at a decision 
on these questions. This is not the place for a discussion as to the 
advisability of an unreformed and therefore unrepresentative Convo- 
cation deciding on a question of such importance as the alteration of 
the Book of Common Prayer. But it may be not altogether out of 
place to make a few remarks on the actual result of their labours. 

The first point that strikes one is that the Convocations of 
Canterbury and of York are not at one on the question of Ritual, and 
that therefore, on this ground at least, legislation is, or ought to be, 
impossible for the present. To both Convocations was given the 


* Bk, iv. ch. ix. 
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same task, and the vote of the one should not, be allowed to override 
the expressed opinion of the other, especially as the York Synod is 
the more representative of the two in its constitution, 

But with regard to the vote of the Southern Province, what hag 
it shown except that the contention of the Ritualists is right? The 
Ornaments Rubric has been preserved in the most emphatic manner; 
und the explanations of it given by the Privy Council have been 
rejected. 

If the amended Prayer Book were to become law by consent of 
Parliament, all other laws to the contrary notwithstanding, the orna- 
ments of the Church and ministers used under authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of Edward the Sixth would be pronounced 
legal wntil further order be taken by lawful authority, the 
minima of ornaments for the mcnister being a surplice, stole, and 
hood, with the alternative use of a black gown in preaching. These 
vestments being used, the other ones shall be retained and be in use, 
&e., unless a bishop gives « formal monition to the contrary, which 
monition is a legal document given in open court, and subject, like 
all other legal sentences, to be appealed against. But over and 
above all this there is the most important fact that the addition to the 
Ornaments Rubric only touches the ornaments to be used by the 
minister, and does not apparently touch the ornaments of the church, 
Consequently candles, crosses if not crucifixes, wafer bread, incense, 
banners, thuribles, water cruets for the mixed chalice, &c., are once 
more placed out of the reach of legal quibbles, having been enjoined 
by the Rubric beginning ‘ And here it is to be noted, and ending 

repeal the 24th, 25th, and 58th of the Canons of 1604,’ and rati- 
tied by the Act which shall enforce this amended book. 

III. The third question at issue between the Anglicans and the ki- 
tualists is,‘ Are the English clergy justified in re-establishing an order 
of Ritual, however legal, to which the bulk of the nation is opposed, and 
which exposes the Church to such a convulsion as she is now passing 
through ?’ It is argued that the Ritualists themselves do not pretend 
to be able to bring forward any universal rule of Ritual which can 
be considered as binding on the Church, and, moreover, that the 
very character of our offices and their divergence from those of Rome 
have made a new plan of Ritual necessary. In answer to this, the 
Ritualists reply that modification is not innovation. The offices of 
the English Church are formed on the same framework as those of 
the rest of the Catholic Church, ber Sacraments are the same, and 
the order of administering them is only a difference of detail 
bet-veen her and other Churches. 

In regard to the main objection that the pressure of Ritual 
on the Church at the present crisis is subversive of her peaces 
its defenders answer that they have no choice as to their present 
duty, nor any doubt but that, in bearing the burden and heat of 
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the day, they are fulfilling their appointed task, and are deing 
their best for the Chureh of the next generation. Every thread 
of precedent binds the tighter, and makes freedom, or appeal to long- 
lapsed rights, the more difficult. In following a policy of com- 
promise, they deem that they: would be binding a heavy burden 
on the shoulders of the coming generation, who, trained by them, 
will assuredly demand a Ritual in accordance with their Catholic 
teaching; and that to postpone the contest would result, not in 
Reformation, but in Revolution. 

In an able and interesting article on Ritualism® which appeared 
in this Review it was assumed that the English Church had ceased 
to be a branch of the Church Catholic, by reason of that supposititious 
break in the continuity of its succession which the Romans are 
never weary of asserting to have taken place. If this were so, if 
all—- Anglican and Ritualist alike—who are concerned in the 
battle which is now being fought to the bitter end, did not believe 
with an unshaken conviction that the English Church is, by virtue 
of her Orders and her Sacraments, as true a Branch of the Church 
of Christ as any other, there would not exist the bond of union, 
to which we have here appealed, between these two great parties 
within the Church. Then indeed would Ritualism be what the 
Abbé Martin imagines it to be,a mere vague yearning after com- 
munion with the true Church Catholic; then indeed would the 
position of this Catholicising party in this country be untenable in 
reason or logic, and the collapse, which the Abbé from his assumed 
ground predicts, imminent. It is strange that one who has so clearly 
seen and boldly testified to the extraordinary spiritual power of the 
Catholic movement in the English Church as to state emphatically 
that ‘wherever in the heart of the English nation there is any 
remnant of religious sentiment, it is drawn towards Ritualism,’ 
should not have gone the step further of inquiring whether such a 
revival, extending over a course of nearly fifty years, could be a moral 
possibility, were it based on a mere fallacy. However, it is not 
within the scope of this paper to deal with the Abbé Martin’s side 
of the Ritualistic question ; and we must pass on, thanking bim for 
a charity which stands out brightly by the side of the temper 
manifested by many of his brethren in England. 

Finally, it is urged against the extreme party in the Church, 
that they are revolutionary in their theories if not in their avowed 
objects ; and that they wish to bring about such an entire change in 
the government of the Church as this country is neither prepared for, 
nor desirous of. It may be that some of the prominent members of 
the party are doctrinaires in the matter of Reform. Assuredly there 
never was a reformation effected, or even attempted, since history 


*¢A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism.? Py the Abbé Martin. Nineteenth 
Century, February 1878, 
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began, without doctrinairism ; and it is often the most high-souled 
and self-sacrificing members of a party who, in the bitterness of re- 
peated disappcintment, commit themselves to unpractical and fatal 
theories. It must be admitted, however, we think, by candid people, 
that if, for instance, the disestablishment of the Church has been the 
object of the Ritualists, they have been, as a party, singularly silent 
and patient for a long term of years under a form of government 
which has pressed with a continuous and great weight on them, and 
almost on them only. But in fact, although the Ritualists are, 
from the position which they have chosen to occupy, the chief 
sufferers, the present state of Church legislation is one which all true 
churchmen must feel to be deplorable, and to be one so opposed to all the 
instincts of justice-loving Englishmen that, were not the prejudices 
of all sections arrayed against the Ritualists, reform must ere now 
have been effected. No churchman can regard without great appre- 
hension the dispensation of power granted to secular judges, who 
need not necessarily be Churchmen or even Christians, to decide 
intricate questions of Church doctrine and practice. 

Nor again can an undignified spectacle, such as was seen a short 
time since, be regarded without pain, when a learned judge felt 
compelled to occupy a considerable portion of. his judgments, by 
endeavouring to prove the authority of his court to be what three 
other learned judges had decided that it was not. And this too when, 
in the meantime, the unfortunate clergymen, who deem it to be their 
duty to refuse acknowledgment to the court in question on the very 
ground of its authority, may be suffering imprisonment or deprivation. 

If indeed it be true that, in despair of justice or reform, the ad- 
vanced party in the Church wouid, of two evils, prefer that the State 
should exercise its furthest limits of power, and deprive the Church of 
her inheritance, is it to be wondered at? Radical Reform is some- 
times the only safeguard from revolution, and may become, under 
certain circumstances, the truest Conservatism. If the legitimate 
freedom of the Catholic Church in this land be indeed imperilled, 
and her foundations shaken by continued union with the State, the 
disaster of a final rupture of such union can only be postponed—it 


cannot be averted. 
A. F. Nortucorte. 
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OUR EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. 








Tue more you get to know Egypt, the more, so it seems to me, you 
become impressed with the continuity of its history. After all, the 
Egypt of to-day is the Egypt of the Pharaohs, just as in their days 
it had changed but little from the Egypt of the Shepherd Kings. 
Dynasties may succeed each other: empires may rise and fall: one 
race of conquerors may be expelled by « new tide of invaders; but 
the Nile flows on for ever; and the flooded lands give forth their 
produce year by year, tilled by the same subject race toiling in the 
same fashion. What has been in the past will be in the future. 
Like causes must produce like results: and there is no reason one 
can see why scores of centuries hence, when our times have become 
as remote as those of Sesostris, Egypt should not still remain much 
as we know her now, a country whose history stretches back into the 
dim infancy of the world. Should this conception be realised, it is 
no fanciful assumption that in the far-away hereafter the Cham- 
pollions of the future may out of obscure records, indited in forgotten 
languages, endeavour to reconstruct the history of Egypt during the 
era when the family of Mehemet Ali reigned over the valley of the Nile. 
Of the various problems as to the attributes, characteristics, and rela- 
tions of the different Pharaonic dynasties which nowadays perplex 
the brains of Egyptologists, few, I think, are so difficult of solution as 
any attempt will prove on the part of their remote successors to 
define the status, nature, and reason of being of the Government 
established in Egypt upon the deposition of Ismail Pasha. 

Very little light would be thrown upon the elucidation of this 
problem by the perusal of our Blue Books and State papers, even sup- 
posing them to be still accessible. Nor would any great information be 
obtained from contemporary writings. The new régime which has 
been established, or, to speak more correctly, is in the process of esta- 
blishment, in Egypt, has excited very little attention abroad. Yet 
within the last few months a new chapter has been commenced in Egyp- 
tian history, a chapter whose subsequent pages must—unless the ex- 
perience of Egypt should prove contrary to that of all other Oriental 
countries—record the ultimate establishment of European rule over 
the length and breadth of the country. We are, in fact, witnessing the 
inauguration of a direct European Protectorate over Egypt ; and as 
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the part England has played in the establishment of the new system of 
administration is very important now, and is likely to be far more 
important in the future, it is worth while for Englishmen to under- 
stand what we have done and are doing in Egypt. To facilitate 
such an understanding is the object I have in view. 

In order to make the present position of Egyptian affairs at all 
intelligible, it is necessary to revert to the period which preceded the 
deposition of the late Viceroy. When I last wrote on this subject in 
the pages of this Review, the downfall of the Wilson-De Bligniéres 
Ministry was imminent. No special foresight was required to 
prognosticate the coming collapse. The truth is, the corner-stone 
of the Anglo-French Ministry was knocked out with the dismissal of 
Nubar Pasha; and the two Governments practically consented to 
abandon the experiment when they agreed not to insist upon the re- 
instatement of the deposed Prime Minister. This consent no doubt 
was given under a misapprehension. Neither Lord Salisbury nor M. 
Waddington intended to surrender the control over the administra- 
tion of Egypt afforded by the fact that the two chief posts in the 
Ministry were occupied by nominees of their respective Governments. 
They were, however, led to believe that the Khedive was willing to 
acquiesce cordially in the tutelage exercised by Mr. Wilson and M, 
de Bligniéres, if only he could be relieved from the presence of Nubar 
Pasha, who was obnoxious to him on personal grounds. In conse- 
quence, the two Powers contented themselves with placing formally 
on record the conditions on which they were prepared to allow the 
Khedive to exercise the right of dismissing his own Minister. In an 
official note addressed to the Khedive, England and France insisted 
that henceforward their representatives in the Ministry must have a 
distinct right of joint veto on any measures of which they might dis- 
approve, and that the Khedive himself must not be permitted to be 
present at the Ministerial councils. It was impossible to lay down more 
clearly, in so far as phrases were concerned, the absoluteascendency over 
the administration of Egypt which England and France considered 
themselves entitled to claim. The Khedive acquiesced without a pro- 
test in the conditions imposed upon him, and shortsighted observers 
jumped to the conclusion that the attempt of Ismail Pasha to assert 
his independence by the dismissal of Nubar Pasha had ended in the 
virtual abdication of his authority into the hands of his English and 
French Ministers. This was the view taken by Mr. Vivian, our 
Consul-General in Egypt, and impressed by him upon our Foreign 
.Office. Unfortunately, Orientals attach little value to words which 
are not accompanied by acts; and Ismail Pasha was in this respect a 
type of the Turkish official. The Khedive saw clearly, that the 
Powers had shrunk from any practical step to vindicate their ascen- 
dency, which, as he was well aware, had been imperilled by the dis- 
missal of Nubar Pasha, and had contented themselves with a verbal 
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protest. The natural inference was, that what he had done already 
he could do again, and that any further attempts to recover his 
independence would entail no greater penalty than a diplomatic 
reprimand. In this belief his Highness was confirmed by an unfortu- 
nate incident : I allude to the presence of Mr. Vivian in Cairo. I am 
anxious to say as little as may be in disparagement of a gentleman 
with whom my personal relations have always been of a friendly and 
pleasant character; and I also admit most fully that Mr. Vivian—in 
common, for that matter, with almost every other actor in the Egyptian 
imbroglio which ended with the deposition of Ismail Pasha—has never 
bad the opportunity of laying his own case before the public. I can- 
not, however, give anything approaching to a true narrative of the 
course of recent events in Egypt without alluding to Mr. Vivian’s 
action as the representative of England, an action which from my 
point of view was mistaken and mischievous. Now, it so happened 
that our Consul-General disapproved, with or without reason, of 
Nubar Pasha’s policy, and had used his influence to persuade his 
own Government to acquiesce in Nubar’s dismissal by the Khedive. 
This view of Mr. Vivian’s found no favour with the ex-Minister’s 
European colleagues. They were convinced—and, as the event proved, 
they were right in their conviction—that Nubar’s summary dismissal 
imperilled their own tenure of power, and they held that in the 
interest of the Anglo-French administration Nubar’s reinstatement 
should have been insisted upon by the Governments of London and 
Paris. This antagonism of opinion between the English Consul and 
the English Finance Minister at Cairo was matter of notoriety in 
Egypt. It was known, too, that this divergence of view had unfor- 
tunately assumed an almost personal character. When, therefore, 
shortly after the acceptance of the Anglo-French ultimatum by the 
Khedive, and the appointment of a reconstituted Ministry under 
Prince Tewfik as President, Mr. Vivian left Egypt on a sudden 
journey to London, it was taken for granted that he would be replaced 
by a consul who would support and not oppose the Anglo-French 
element in the Egyptian Ministry. Mr. Vivian, on the other hand, 
was naturally anxious not to quit his post, and finally succeeded in 
inducing the Foreign Office to sanction his return to Egypt as 
representative of England. How far social, personal, or official con- 
siderations contributed to bring about this result, it is needless to 
inquire. The ruling desire of our Government with respect to 
Egypt at this period, as indeed at every subsequent period, was to 
keep things quiet and to avoid any crisis which might necessitate 
action or overt intervention on our part. Mr. Vivian contrived, as I 
believe, to impress our Foreign Office with a belief, in which he him- 
self shared most honestly, that his own personal influence with the 
Khedive afforded the best guarantee against his Highness taking any 
step which might bring him into direct antagonism with England. 
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The belief was a complete delusion, but it was one into which a more 
astute diplomatist than Mr. Vivian might pardonably have fallen. [ 
have seen enough personally of Ismail Pasha to realise how difficult 
it was to resist the persuasiveness of his manner. If it was his 
interest. to win your confidence, he set about the work with a skill 
which almost amounted to genius. You might have the most pro- 
found conviction of his duplicity, and yet somehow you left his 
presence with an impression that he had recognised the folly of trying 
to deceive you, that he honestly looked upon you as a friend, and 
that he valued your good opinion and your judgment too highly to 
forfeit it by any of the intrigues to which he had resorted in 
dealing with men of less discernment of character and less knowledge 
of the world than you yourself possessed. There was no vulgar 
affectation of high motives or superior virtue about Ismail Pasha’s 
studied confidence. It was as a man of the world speaking to a man 
of the world that he appealed to your confidence; and this appeal 
was seldom made in vain. At any rate, the Viceroy succeeded in 
impressing Mr. Vivian with a conviction that they thoroughly under- 
stood each other; and this conviction played a not unimportant part 
in the drama which ended in the deposition of the Khedive. 

It is not my object in these pages to tell the story of the Egyptian 
crisis. The space required would far exceed the limits of an article ; 
nor is the present the time when, to my thinking, such a story can be 
told with advantage. My aim is to explain how England has been 
driven by the force of circumstances to assume a position in Egypt 
which is tantamount to a Protectorate; and I only allude to the 
events of the last twelve months to explain the true character of our 
new position. The bugbear of a so-called ‘ national party ’ was raised 
in order to throw dust into the eyes of Europe. Sham demonstrations 
and fictitious protests were got up to support the pretence that public 
opinion in Egypt was hostile to European administrators, and that 
the Khedive had no choice except to bow to public opinion. Finally, 
within two months of Ismail Pasha’s solemn engagement to allow no 
measure to be passed without the approval of his Anglo-French 
Ministers, these Ministers were dismissed contemptuously. 

In France the intelligence was received with an outburst of in- 
dignation. There was no disguising the fact that, after the note the 
two Powers had but just addressed to the Khedive, this summary 
defiance of their authority was almost an insult. The French are 
more susceptible than we are to diplomatic slights, and the Republic 
at the present moment is singularly sensitive to any disregard of 
the dignity of France. Great irritation had already been caused 
in Paris by a saying attributed to an Egyptian statesman, that ‘la 
France est un cadavre, sur lequel on peut marcher,’ and it was 
felt that under the Empire Egypt would never have dared to 
tréat a French official with contumely. Moreover, financial interests 
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had and have a political power in Paris which they do not possess 
in London ; and the great French finance establishments, who were 
large holders of Egyptian securities, viewed with extreme alarm 
the prospect of the restoration of the old autocratic system, which 
had brought Egypt to the verge of ruin. Acting under these 
combined influences, the French Government proposed to despatch 
an armed force to Egypt in conjunction with us in the event of the 
Khedive’s rejecting an ultimatum calling upon him to reinstate the 
dismissed Ministers. This proposal met with decided disapproval in 
London. It was just the moment when our South African difficulties 
were at the worst. We had no troops to spare for Egypt; and yet 
to have allowed France to undertake a military occupation single- 
handed would have been contrary to all the traditions of English 
policy. Again, any direct intervention in Egypt would have given 
strength to the Opposition cry that the Government was embroiling 
the country in difficulties all over the world. Moreover, if I am 
tightly informed, a very exaggerated estimate was formed in Down- 
ing Street of the resistance which the Khedive had either the will 
or the power to offer. Anyhow, the idea of decided measures was 
rejected in London; and the French Government, which under 
present circumstances is afraid of any action which might expose 
France unsupported to the risk of European complications, had no 
choice except to consent to our desire for delay. It was finally re- 
solved that no direct steps should be taken to coerce the Khedive, but 
that strong despatches should be addressed to him as to the possible 
consequences of his shortsighted conduct. 

This resolution was regarded at Cairo as a virtual confession of 
weakness. The Khedive became confirmed in his belief that he was 
secure against any risk of intervention; and his scepticism as to the 
possibility of any such contingency was increased by the obvious 
divergence of view between the two Governments whose displeasure he 
had incurred. France refused to accept M. de Bligniéres’ resignation 
as final, and ordered him not to quit Egypt. Mr. Wilson, on the other 
hand, was recalled home, and recalled, too, in a manner calculated, 
however erroneously, to create an impression that his policy in Egypt 
was not endorsed by his own Government. This opportunity, too, was 
seized for the return of Mr. Vivian to Cairo. As he was known to 
be friendly to the Khedive, and to be hostile to the administration 
which had just been overthrown, the mere fact of his reinstatement 
outweighed the force of any formal protest he was commissioned to 
deliver on behalf of our Government. 

Whatever may have been the explanation of his confidence, the 
Khedive, after he had got rid of Mr. Wilson and M. de Bligniéres, 
imagined that he was secure against any practical interference on the 
part of their respective Governments. The clique of Pashas who 
had supported and assisted him in all his extravagance and extortion 
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was once more restored to power. Nubar and Riaz Pashas were sent 
into exile. The Fellaheen were subjected to fresh exactions ; money was 
raised in any way and at any price. Many of the chief foreign officials 
in the service of the Government, whose presence was in itself a check 
against flagrant abuses, resigned to avoid dismissal ; and the Khedive 
had apparently reason to congratulate himself on the complete success 
of his attempt to emancipate himself from foreign tutelage. He had 
distinctly defied the authority of England and France, and, in spite of 
all their warnings as to what would happen to him in the event of 
his rejecting their advice, nothing had happened or seemed likely to 
happen. 

No doubt this view of the Khedive’s position in the days imme- 
diately preceding his fall would be rejected as incorrect by the 
Foreign Offices of Paris and London. I am perfectly well aware 
that the two Governments never came to a determination to allow 
the Khedive to carry out his coup état with impunity. On the 
contrary, despatch after despatch was sent to Cairo both by Lord 
Salisbury and by M. Waddington informing his Highness in diplomatic 
language that he must not trespass too long on the forbearance of the 
protecting Powers. I am not saying that these threats would have 
remained a mere brutwm fulmen, or that no action would ulti- 
mately have been taken even if Germany had not interfered. Of all 
unprofitable controversies the most profitless is a discussion as to 
what would have happened if something had not occurred which did 
occur. All one can say is that the difficulties inseparable from 
a dual Protectorate hindered any prompt acceptance on the part of 
England and France of the challenge thrown down by the Khedive. 
France would have liked to interfere at once, but England was not 
prepared for any decisive action. The result was that the Khedive 
was emboldened to disregard the warnings duly communicated to him 
by Mr. Vivian and M. Godeaux on behalf of their respective Govern- 
ments. His Highness, in consequence, not only replaced Prince 
Tewfik as Prime Minister by Cherif Pasha, but openly declared his 
resolution of doing away with all European administrators in de- 
ference to the alleged demand of native Egyptian opinion. Finally, 
he issued a decree by which he proposed to regulate the liabilities of 
Egypt according to his own free will and pleasure. 

These high-handed measures met with no effectual opposition on 
the part of either England or France. The Porte offered to depose 
the Khedive of its own authority. But the offer met with no favour 
at the time. Protests against the illegality of the Khedive’s pro- 
ceedings were duly indited both in London and Paris. But nothing 
was done to give effect to these remonstrances. Weeks went by, and 
the virtual triumph of the Khedive seemed assured, when suddenly 
the German Consul at Cairo received instructions to inform his 
Highness that his Government considered the decrees of April 22 to 


be null and void. 
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How this action came about has never, so far as I know, been 
clearly ‘ascertained. Germany had a comparatively insignificant in- 
tetest"in the affairs of Egypt. A very small portion of the floating 
debt’ was due to German creditors. It is not easy to believe that 
Germany ever really contemplated any intervention in Egypt, and it 
js‘still less easy to understand how she could practically have inter- 
vened even if she had been so minded. But the prestige of Germany 
her repute of strength, which is to a nation what credit is to an 
individual—stood her in good stead. The mere fact that Prince 
Bismarck had declared the Khedive could not be allowed to play 
fast:and loose with the interests of German subjects produced more 
effect than all the despatches indited from London and Paris; and 
from the day when Germany pronounced against the Khedive it was 
obvious that the end had come. Meanwhile, the initiative taken by 
Germany had a result which might easily have been foreseen, and 
which doubtless was foreseen by these, whoever they may have been, 
who suggested to Prince Bismarck the advisability of his coming 
forward as the champion of the Egyptian creditors. It was felt at 
once in Paris that the time for vacillation had passed. The Republic 
eould not allow it to be said that France was unable or unwilling to 
protect the interests of her subjects in Egypt while the insignificant 
interests of the German creditors were safeguarded by the mere 
expression of Prince Bismarck’s will; and the English Govern- 
ment recognised, on the one hand, that France could not be held back 
any longer, and on the other that we could not allow Germany to take 
into her own hands the forcible solution of the Egyptian question. 
We might hesitate about the expediency of ‘belling the cat’ at 
all, but if it was to be belled, the belling must be done by us. Some 
time before, as I have said, the Porte bad offered to depose the Khedive 
if such a course of action would be agreeable to the English and French 
Governments. This offer was now accepted. 

The moment the Governments of England and France made up 
their minds to depose the Khedive through the agency of the Porte, 
the whole phantasmagoria of national party, Egyptian nationality, 
popular rising on behalf of the native Sovereign, appeal to arms, 
resistance to the death, vanished into thin air. Somehow, whenever I 
think of Ismail Pasha’s collapse, I am irresistibly reminded of Sam 
Slick’s story of the coon, who, when he saw the famous Colonel 
taking aim, called out, ‘ Don’t trouble yourself to fire, Colonel ; I may 
as well come down at cnce.’ Never did any prince ‘come down’ so 
readily as the Khedive, when he once saw that his assailants were in 
earnest. The reason why he showed no fight throws a valuable light 
on our relations with Egypt. It would be a mistake to attribute 
Ismail Pasha’s collapse to lack of personal courage. I should doubt 
his possessing any exceptional physical bravery, but he had to a remark- 
able degree the gambler’s instinct and the gambler’s boldness. He was 
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not the man to forfeit his stakes while there was a chance, however 
remote, of holding on to his winnings. He threw up the game 
simply and solely because he knew better than any cae else that he 
had absolutely no cards in his hand. In our sense of the word 
nation, there can hardly be said to be an Egyptian nationality. The 
population of Egypt has little more in common with the Turkish 
Pashas by whom it is ruled than it has with the European residents 
settled in the country. The Fellaheen are the easiest people in the 
world to govern. They and their fathers before them have been so 
ground down by one set of taskmasters after another that the 
possibility of resisting the orders of their ruler, be he who he may, 
hardly enters their minds. But exactly for the same reason they 
cannot be relied upon to make any effort whatever to defend one task- 
master against another. Thus the Government of Egypt was in 
reality a Court without a nation ; and with this Court the authority 
of the Sultan was greater than that of the Khedive. No doubt Ismail 
Pasha was justly unpopular with the Egyptians on account of his 
oppressions and exactions. But if he had been the best and most 
beloved of rulers, not a hand would have been raised by his people to 
protect him from attack. A flock of sheep are easy to drive, and 
may possibly prefer one shepherd to another, but they will not take 
part in any conflict as to who is to drive and fleece them. 

If the Porte could have had its own way, Halim Pasha would 
probably have been substituted for Prince Tewfik on the deposition 
of the reigning Viceroy. But the Porte in this matter was only an 
agent, not a principal. The reasons why Turkey took upon herself 
the duty of deposing the Khedive were, I think, of a complicated 
character. In the first place, though the Porte was sublimely in- 
different to the maladministration of Egypt, yet its statesmen were 
alive to the discredit brought upon all Ottoman financial arrange- 
ments by the attitude of the Khedive; in the second place, the 
Porte conceived that by volunteering to extricate France and 
England from an awkward dilemma it might place those Powers 
under an obligation, and thereby induce them to favour a fresh 
loan; and, finally, the Porte was well aware that to depose the 
Khedive itself was the only way to maintain its suzerainty over 
Egypt. The Sultan and his Ministers saw that, after the action of 
Germany, France and England had no choice except to depose the 
Viceroy. If they did this themselves, the nominal authority of the 
Porte over Egypt was at an end; and as Turkey was powerless to 
hinder the Western Powers from doing what they thought fit, the 
best course for her was to make a merit of necessity, and take upon 
herself the task of deposition. 

When once it was known in Cairo that the Porte had determined 
to bring the Khedive’s reign to an end, all idea of resistance was 
abandoned. The one thought of everybody, Ismail Pasha included, 
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was to make the best bargain possible under the circumstances; and 
here ensued a sort of play at cross-purposes which was not devoid 
of an element of humour. England and France were anxious Ismail 
Pasha should obviate the actual intervention of the Porte by 
abdicating of his own free will in favour of his son, Prince Tewfik. 
The Porte was in alarm lest Ismail should forestall its action by 
resigning the crown of his own accord; and the Khedive himself was 
in dire perplexity as to whether he could make better terms for 
himself by a voluntary abdication or by forcible deposition. There 
seems to be little doubt that he had finally decided in favour of the 
former alternative, but that while he was standing out for the 
guarantee of a large civil list, the Porte got the start, and decreed 
his deposition. The play was played out; and the Khedive had 
been out-finessed by the Sultan. Of the many mortifications of his 
closing years, I suspect this last was not the least. It is only fair to 
say here, where I have had occasion to say much to Ismail Pasha’s 
disfavour, that when the end came he bore himself not unworthily, 
nor without dignity. ‘Though a capricious and exacting, he was 
not an unkindly master, and amongst his own entourage, his 
family, the women of his harem, and his slaves, there was very 
genuine, if not altogether disinterested, sorrow expressed and felt at 
his downfall. The resident European community, to whom he had 
always been friendly, and who had partaken freely of his lavish 
hospitality, stood by him in his disgrace, and his departure into 
exile was accompanied by sincere expressions of regret on the part of 
the Court circle and the European embassy, but without one solitary 
manifestation of sympathy on the part of the Egyptian population. 
The true significance of the act by which Ismail Pasha had 
been dethroned was not fully appreciated at once out of Egypt, 
owing to the fact that it was performed in the name of the Porte. 
Indeed, at the time, exception was taken to the deposition by some 
English critics, who seriousiy argued that we bad replaced Egypt 
under the rule of Turkey. No such delusion was entertained in the 
East. There everybody knew that the Khedive had been deposed 
simply and solely by the will of England and France; that the real 
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the authority of the two Governments; and that it was by their f 
orders that Prince Tewfik and not Prince Halim had been placed i. 
upon the vice-regal throne. In other words, England and France ay 






had, it was felt, assumed a complete protectorate over Egypt. It was 
upon them, in consequence, that the duty devolved of deciding how a 
Egypt should be administered in future. Once again, the vacilla- i: 
tion which has characterised all our policy with respect to Egypt i. 
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and stfaightforward course would have been to insist upon the dis- 
missed Ministers being reinstated in office. This was the course 
recommended by the French Government.. Our own Government, 
however, demurred. Parliament was sitting: the Opposition were 
certain to make capital out of the cry that when we had troubles 
enough upon our hands, the Government were taking upon themselves 
the administration of Egypt: and the instinct of the Ministry was to 
avoid any act which could bring home clearly to the public the 
extent of the responsibility we had assumed. Let me say here that 
in this attempt to explain the policy pursued towards Egypt, I 
do ‘not profess to write with any official information. I know what 
was done. Why it was done, I can only conjecture. But having 
been in close and constant communication with several of the 
principal actors in the Egyptian drama, my conjecture is, I 
may fairly say, not evolved solely or mainly out of my own 
consciousness. My information, then, leads me to believe that 
upon the accession of Tewfik Pasha it was the wish of onr 
Ministry to interfere as little as possible with the reorganisation of 
the Egyptian Government. To leave the new ruler to himself, under 
the belief that the fate of his predecessor would suffice to convince 
him of the necessity of studying the interests of the protecting Powers, 
was the policy which found favour with our Foreign Office, and it was 
one, I admit freely, which had much to recommend it. Our partner, 
however,.in the Protectorate, was not of the same opinion. M. Wad- 
dington insisted that M. de Bligniéres must be virtually reinstated. 
In speaking on the subject in conversation about this time, M. Wad- 
dington remarked to an Englishman : ‘ Your Government must think 
I am very short-sighted to imagine that I am going to surrender the 
vattage-ground we have gained in Egypt. The great achievement 
of my diplomacy has been the acquiring for France in Egypt the 
influence on the administration of the country to which she is justly 
entitled, and that influence Iam not going to throw away simply 
because it does not suit the convenience of England to follow out our 
common policy.’ Such, I have reason to believe, was the purport of 
M. Waddington’s language, both officially and unofficially. At all 
events, he stood out for the retention of M. de Bligniéres’ services. 
The result was, as must always be the case under a dual Protecto- 
rate, that a compromise was agreed upon through the adoption of a 
médium course, of which neither partner altogether approved. It 
was settled that England and France should not insist upon the rein- 
statement of the Anglo-French Ministry, but that they should insist 
upon the acceptance by the Khedive of irremovable Anglo-French 
Controllers, M. de Bligniéres being the nominee of France. The young 
Viceroy, with whom the late Minister of Public Works had not ingra- 
tiated himself, protested strongly against his selection for the post of 
Controller. But the French Government remained firm, and Tewfik 
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Pasha had to give way. Major Baring, who had previously filled the 
post of English Commissioner of the Public Debt with great ability, 
was appointed by our Government as M. de Bligniéres’ colleague. 
The appointment was unexceptionable in itself; but the fact remained 
that of the two Anglo-French Ministers, who had followed identically 
the same policy, and had been dismissed under identically the same 
circumstances, the French Minister was reinstated in defiance of the 
wishes of the Egyptian Government: the English was shelved in 
compliance with those wishes. Such a fact could not fail to impress 
the Egyptian mind with the conviction that France was more to be 
feared than England: and in the East fear and respect are one and 
the same thing. 

It would have been far better if the Controllers had proceeded at 
once to discharge their functions. Unfortunately, their return to 
Egypt was delayed by causes to which I shall presently allude, and a 
sort of interregnum ensued. It is too early as yet to predict 
with any certainty what character the new Khedive may ultimately 
develope. But we may say, without any courtly flattery, that 
so far he has given strong evidence of an honest desire to rule 
justly and loyally. In all Oriental countries, an heir apparent has 
necessarily to efface himself, and, indeed, one of the many curses 
of the Harem system is that there is and can be no real confidence 
between fathers and sons. Moreover, the suspicious character of 
Ismail Pasha’s mind rendered the position of the Crown Prince ex- 
ceptionally difficult. So long, therefore, as his father reigned, 
Tewfik Pasha gave little indication of any marked individuality. 
Unlike his brothers, he had hardly ever quitted Egypt ; he had been 
brought up under native influences, and what education he had 
acquired had been chiefly self-imparted. Suddenly this young Prince 
was called from enforced retirement to become the reigning sovereign 
of Egypt. He has accepted the position as a serious trust, not as an 
opportunity for self-indulgence or display. He has worked very hard, 
shown an extreme desire to acquire information, has led a singularly 
quiet and simple life, has put down extravagance as far as it lay within 
his own power to do so, and has displayed an apparently genuine de- 
sire to avoid the errors of his father, and to promote the good of the 
country. I doubt, however, whether, as time goes on, Tewfik will 
prove as ready to accept the advice of his Ministers and Controllers 
as he has proved hitherto. He is, if I mistake not, feeling his way. 
The new Khedive is a strict though not a fanatical Moslem; and 
he has no personal liking for the European entourage with which 
Ismail Pasha loved to surround himself. If circumstances should 
allow free scope to the development of his character as a ruling 
Prince, Tewfik Pasha will, I think, be found to have a will, a policy, 
and ideas of his own. But whether any such development will be 
allowed is still a very open question. 
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At the outset, however, of his career as Khedive, Tewfik Pasha was 
not in a position to make his personal influence felt. For some time 
after his accession, he had little means of ascertaining what his true 
status was tobe. He could hardly tell whether he was intended by the 
Powers who had placed him upon the throne to be a dependent of 
the Porte, or the docile instrument of England or France, or a 
mere locwm tenens destined to be thrown aside as soon as his 
father had come to an arrangement with his creditors. It was some 
time before the reality of Ismail Pasha’s fall was recognised in 
Egypt. The deposed Prince, whatever his other faults, had played so 
great a part—had so completely filled the Egyptian stage—that 
his countrymen, and his own kinsmen above all, found it difficult to 
believe that while he lived he could cease to be the Effendina, the 
Lord and Master. Apart from this general sentiment, in which he 
fully shared, Prince Tewfik was aware that his father was engaged in 
active intrigues at Constantinople to obtain permission to reside in 
Egypt. So long as there seemed a possibility that these intrigues 
might be crowned with success, Tewfik’s tenure of the throne was in- 
secure, and his dominant idea in the early days of his reign was to do 
nothing which might cut him off from the possibility of a reconcilia- 
tion with the ex-Khedive in the event of his recovering the throne. 

Under these circumstances Tewfik retained Cherif Pasha as his 
Prime Minister, and allowed the administration of the country to 
remain in the hands of the Turkish Pashas who had been his father’s 
chief partisans and adherents. The result was that things went on fora 
time in much the same way as before, and that the deposition of the 
ex-Khedive effected little or no immediate alteration in the internal 
condition of Egypt. This result is to be regretted, as it tended to 
obscure the significance of this act of State justice in popular appre- 
hension, and threw doubt on the ability of the protecting Powers to 
carry through the policy they were supposed to have adopted. 
However, though it would have been better if Prince Tewfik upon his 
accession had entrusted the Administration either to Nubar or Riaz 
Pasha, or some statesman who was identified in popular appre- 
ciation with the new order of things, in contradistinction to Cherif, 
who was associated with the old régime, no serious harm was done. 
The course of events soon showed that after what had come and 
gone it was impossible for the protecting Powers to pursue any 
longer a policy of non-intervention; and a scheme was devised 
between Paris and London for the future administration of Egypt. 
It was settled, as I have already stated, that two Controllers should 
be appointed. It was further agreed that a Commission of Liquida- 
tion should be called into being to effect an arrangement between 
Egypt and her creditors, Asan almost necessary corollary of those 
arrangements, it was agreed at the instance of the French Government 
that Mr. Vivian should not return to his post, but should be replaced 
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by some one who was willing to co-operate more cordially with the 
European Controllers. If the matter had been decided by the wishes 
of people on the spot, Mr. Vivian, [ may say here, would have been 
sueceeded by Mr. Lascelles, who had acted as Consul-General in the 
absence of Mr. Vivian, and had won general regard and confidence 
by his good sense, good temper, and straightforward loyalty. The 
traditions, however, of the diplomatic service were opposed to any such 
disregard of routine, and Mr. Lascelles was promoted to Bulgaria, 
while Mr. Malet, one of the most eminent of the younger generation 
of our diplomatists, was sent to Cairo. So far, I may add, Mr. Malet’s 
conduct of very difficult negotiations has fully justified the wisdom of 
his selection. 

In the East acts count for much more than words; and the recall 
of M. Tricou, the French Consul, and the removal of his colleague 
Mr. Vivian, who had both been partisans of the Turkish party, did 
more than all the despatches which had been written to convince 
Tewfik Pasha that with his father’s deposition it was not only an 
individual but a system which had been overthrown. Cherif Pasha 
was dismissed, and Riaz Pasha, the ex-Minister of the Interior under 
the Wilson-De Bligniéres administration, was placed in his stead. 
The more obvious course under the circumstances would have been 
to recall Nubar, the one statesman whom Egypt possesses, and the 
man who had done most, directly as well as indirectly, to free Egypt from 
the incubus of the late Khedive. But many considerations militated 
against Nubar’s return to power. As an Armenian and a Christian, 
he was singularly obnoxious to the Turkish entowrage of the Palace. 
Tewfik Pasha himself probably inherited something of the mixed 
sentiment of dislike and fear with which his father had regarded 
the Egyptian Minister who had made himself a European reputa- 
tion. And the Alexandrian community were from various reasons 
unfavourable to Nubar’s marked individuality. But all these con- 
siderations would have been of little weight, if the English and French 
Governments had been desirous of Nubar’s restoration to power. 
They felt, however—perhaps not altogether without reason—that their 
new system, by which they were to direct the administration of 
Egypt through the agency of native Ministers placed under the super- 
vision of the Anglo-French Controllers, would be more likely to succeed 
if the Egyptian Premier were a man of Jess individual and inde- 
pendent authority than Nubar possessed. Indeed, this sentiment was 
so strongly entertained at Paris that Nubar’s return from exile was 
retarded for many months on the demand of the Irench Foreign 
Office. No greater proof could be afforded of the extent to which 
our dual Protectorate over Egypt has been carried than the fact that 
the period at which Nubar should be allowed to return to reside on 
his own property in his own country was settled, not at Cairo by the 
Khedive, but at Paris by M. Waddington. 
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Moreover, Riaz’s qualifications for the post he was called to fill 
were positive as well as negative. A native-born Egyptian, he had 
risen to eminence in the public service by his ability and industry, 
and had acquired a well-deserved reputation for integrity and good 
faith. As an orthodox though liberal Mahometan, he was viewed with 
less disfavour than Nubar by the Turkish party, while his intimate 
knowledge of the people, his kindliness of disposition, and his manifest 
desire to promote the public good made him acceptable to the native 
population. He had travelled a good deal abroad, was well educated 
according to an Eastern standard, and had brought back with him 
from his recent exile in Europe a strong conviction that the only 
safety for Egypt lay in complying with the policy of the Powers who 
had assumed the protection of her interests. 

Thus the appointment of Riaz Pasha to the presidency of the new 
native Ministry facilitated the control which England and France in- 
tended to exercise over Egyptian affairs. The Controllers did not return 
to their posts till the new Ministry had been for some months in office. 
In their absence nothing could be done. It was understood that no 
definite or permanent arrangement of any kind should be made till after 
their arrival ; and therefore during the interregnum which ensued every- 
thing that could be adjourned was put off, as little was done as possible, 
and the new system of administration was in consequence discredited 
to some degree, both at home and abroad, by the delays, embarrass- 
ments, and complications inseparable from a prolonged period of sus- 
pended action. Happily, the unusual bountifulness of the harvest re- 
stored prosperity to Egypt. For the first time since the accession of 
Ismail Pasha, the Fellaheen were not harassed or coerced for payment 
of taxes in advance. Thus at the very moment that the marvellous 
plenty cf the crop was yielding exceptional returns to the tiller of 
the soil, the proceeds were allowed to accumulate in his hands. The 
remissness in the collection of taxes tended no doubt to aggravate 
the financial difficulties of the Egyptian Treasury. But it gave the 
country a sort of breathing time which had long been needed. Any 
one who has resided in Egypt during the last few months could not 
fail to be struck by the anomaly that while the country was literally 
overflowing with wealth, the State was approaching the lowest 
stage of financial embarrassment. This anarchy, however, was rather 
apparent, than real. ‘The cause of the immediate difficulties of Egypt 
was the existence of a floating debt which there were no funds forthcom- 
ing to meet. A landowner with an estate which, after all the mortgages 
are paid, yields him ten thousand a year would be solvent even if he 
owed a year’s income. But if this ten thousand pounds of debt con- 
sisted of any number of claims the owners of which were. clamouring 
for payment; if all his available cash was locked up; and if he was 
unable ‘to raiseany farther. mortgage on his estates, he might, though 
fully able to meet his liabilities in time, yet be in a state of extreme 
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embarrassment. This was very much the plight of Egypt last summer. 
The floating debt which had been created by Ismail Pasha in defiance 
of his plighted word had long been an incubus on the revenues of 
Egypt. When Mr. Wilson undertook the Ministership of Finance his 
first step was to raise a loan through Messrs. Rothschild for the pur- 
pose of paying off the unfunded debt. This loan was secured, or supposed 
to be secured, upon the estates ceded by the Khedive and his family to 
the State. It turned out, however, that, according to Egyptian law, 
a mortgage could not be legally effected on these estates without a 
precise description of their locality and dimensions. In a country 
where no cadastre existed, the work of specifying the area and situa- 
tion of nearly a million acres necessarily occupied a long time; and 
thus, though the Khedivial estates were ceded to the State early in 
November, it was not till the beginning of February that they could 
formally be assigned to Messrs. Rothschild by a duly registered mort- 
gage. In the interval a number of creditors, who had obtained 
judgments against the State in the International Courts, attached 
certain portions of the ceded domain for amounts the total of which 
was nearer two millions than one. The Egyptian Government dis- 
puted the validity of these attachments, on the ground that the Khedive 
had surrendered his estates to the State for the explicit purpose of 
paying off the floating debt, and that the loan had been granted for 
this object, on the understanding that by the act of cession the 
estates were handed over to the issuers of the loan. This contention 
was admitted by the Court of First Instance in Egypt, but was rejected 
on appeal to the Supreme Court. This court, under the direction of 
S. Lapenna, the experienced Italian jurist, who presides over the 
International tribunals, decided that the moment the Khedive’s 
private lands were ceded to the State they became public property, 
and could be sequestered by any judgment creditor as security for his 
debt. There was also reason to doubt, according to the judgment of 
the court—though this point was never clearly determined—whether 
the mortgage in favour of the Rothschild loan could be considered to 
have priority over the claims of other creditors, whose debts had 

been contracted previous to the issue of the loan, but who had not 
obtained judgment. Under these circumstances, Messrs. Rothschild 

refused to pay over the balance of the loan, amounting to about 

4,000,000/., till the validity of their mortgage had been established 

beyond the possibility of doubt. The default in this anticipated 

payment upset all the financial arrangements of the Anglo-French 

Ministry, and contributed in no small degree to their downfall. The 

first object, therefore, of the Controllers, was to obtain a settlement 

of this legal difficulty, so as to enter into possession of the funds 

required to meet the overdue engagements of the Government. 

It was so clearly and manifestly the interest of Egypt that the 
funds borrowed for the purpose of relieving the State’from pressing 
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liabilities should be devoted to this object, and not diverted to the 
profit of individual creditors, that in any other civilised country in the 
world the Salus Reipublicw doctrine would have been held to justify 
the over-riding of the strict letter of the law. But the relations be- 
tween the State and the law courts in Egypt are such as are without a 
parallel elsewhere. In Egypt, as in every other part of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Capitulations had given jurisdiction over all suits in 
which Europeans were involved to the Consular Courts of their 
respective countries. These Capitulations, which were created as a 
protection to foreigners when the Christian was weak and the 
Turk was strong, had become an agency of oppression against the 
natives as the Christian had become strong and the Turk weak. 
Under the consular jurisdiction, especially as administered by the 
representatives of the minor Powers, there was neither law nor justice 
in Egypt. The great achievement of Nubar Pasha as Prime Minister 
was his success in inducing the European Powers to surrender—or, 
more correctly speaking, to suspend—this anomalous jurisdiction. 
England supported Nubar Pasha actively in his efforts for this 
purpose; and in 1876 the Powers agreed to substitute for their 
separate courts a system of International tribunals, the judges in 
which were nominated by them. The reform has, on the whole, 
worked admirably, and the International Courts, in which justice is 
administered promptly, fairly, and economically, form the basis of 
the prosperity and development of Egypt. There is, however, one 
grave objection to their practical working, the existence of which was 
not foreseen at the time of their formation. The tribunals are bound 
to execute the law as laid down in a code based almost entirely upon 
the French law. No agency is provided by which this code can be 
modified in tbe slightest particular, no matter how paramouat the 
necessity, without the consent of every one of the Powers represented 
in the International tribunals. Supposing, for instance, owing to 
war or famine, or any other calamity, it became necessary, as is done 
under like circumstances in other countries, to arrest for a time all 
legal proceedings in respect of State debts, the Egyptian Government 
has absolutely no power to take such a measure in self-defence, if 
Holland or Greece should decline to agree with all the other Powers 
of Europe in authorising the courts to sanction a Moratorium. 

Thus, in order to get over the technical difficulty which, 
with or without reason, had interfered with the legal assignment of 
the Domain estates to the creditors of the Rothschild lea, it was, 
necessary to obtain the assent of some dozen Powers to a decree 
rendering this assignment beyond the possibility of further dispute. 

The task of obtaining this assent was undertaken by the Controllers. 
It was not an easy task. The jealousy with which the Anglo-French 
Protectorate over Egypt was naturally regarded by the other 
Mediterranean Powers caused them to view with disfavour any 
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proposal which was calculated to facilitate its operation. Austria 
and Italy took the Jead in the opposition to the policy of the 
Controllers; and though their interests in Egypt are insignificant 
compared with those of the Western Powers, their right of 
refusing to hear of any modification in the International code 
made them practically masters of the situation. If it had not 
been for the active exertions of the French and English Governments, 
and the immense influence wielded by the great house of Rothschild, 
the sanction of the malcontent Powers could not have been obtained. 
It was only with great difficulty that MM. Baring and De Blignieéres, 
after a series of protracted negotiations conducted by them person- 
ally at Vienna, could obtain a compromise. In virtue of this com- 
promise all the judgment debts, in respect of which portions of the 
Domain land had been attached prior to the conclusion of the specific 
mortgage of these lands to the Rothschilds on the 3rd of February, 
1879, were to be paid in full out of the unpaid balance of this 
loan; but in respect of all other debts, the Rothschild loan was to be 
considered a first charge upon the Domain lands. Germany and Italy 
followed in this matter the decision of Austria; but even after a 
decree based upon this compromise had been framed and signed at 
Cairo by the representatives of the Great Powers, its execution had to 
be delayed for some time longer, because Greece hesitated about 
conceding her consent to its provisions. The difficulty attending 
this comparatively simple issue explains the failure of the Controllers 
in carrying through the more important part of their mission to 
Vienna. As I have stated, the appointment of the Controllers was, 
according to the Anglo-French programme, to be suppiemented by 
the institution of a Commission of Liquidation, of which Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was to be president, and in which the representatives of 
England and France were to have the majority of votes. This Com- 
mission was, it was understood, to recommend the reduction of the 
interest on the Unified Debt, the consolidation of the various small 
loans, the abolition of the Moukabala, the settlement of the out- 
standing floating debt upon reasonable terms, and a number of 
minor reforms which are essential to the establishment of any financial 
equilibrium in Egypt. These recommendations, however, must, as I 
have already explained, remain mere expressions of opinion, unless 
they are accepted as binding by the International courts; and the 
courts could not so accept them without authority from their prin- 
cipals—-that is, from the Powers by whom they were called into 
existence. In order to evade this difficulty England and France 
proposed that the Powers represented in the International tribunals 
should agree beforehand to accept the report of the Commission as 
binding upon the tribunals. This proposal, however, met with point- 
blank resistance on the part of Austria and Italy. They refused 

submit the interests of their subjects, who were creditors of Egypt, 
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to the decision of a body in which England and France were supreme, 
and intimated that their consent to any such arrangement must 
be conditional on such an introduction of new elements into the 
Egyptian administration as would convert the Anglo-French Pro- 
tectorate into an International one. Under these circumstances, the 
idea of any Commission of Liquidation had to be abandoned, at any 
rate for the time. It is worth adding that these negotiations, in which 
Egypt was the chief party interested, were conducted exclusively by the 
Anglo-French Controllers in Europe, acting under instructions from 
their own Governments, and almost without communication with the 
Government of Cairo. I do not dispute the expediency of the mode 
in which these negotiations were carried through, but if the exercise 
of such powers does not constitute a Protectorate, I fail to under- 
stand the meaning of words. 

Simultaneously with the decree regulating the legal status of the 
Domain lands mortgaged to the Rothschild loan, the Egyptian 
Government issued a decree defining the position of the Controllers. 
If ever the correspondence which passed at this period between Cairo, 
Paris and London should be made public in its entirety, it. will be 
found that the Khedive and his Ministers did their utmost to modify 
the stringency of the terms in which the authority accorded to the 
Controllers is defined, but were baffled by the steadfast resistance 
of the protecting Powers. The authority finally conceded resembles 
closely that exercised by the Resident in a protected Native State 
of British India. The controllers have a right to be present at 
the Councils of the Ministry, to demand information and offer advice 
on any matter affecting in any way the financial condition of the 
country ; they are empowered to appoint resident inspectors, who 
are to report to them, not to the Ministers, and to hold office during 
their own pleasure; and they are authorised to refer any disregard of 
their advice to the diplomatic representatives of their two countries. 
The Controllers themselves are immovable, except with the consent 
of France and England; though Egypt has still been allowed the 
privilege of paying their salaries. I do not complain of these powers 
as excessive. I think the existence of some such European control 
as that exercised by M. de Bligniéres and Major Baring is essential to 
the welfare of Egypt, situated as she is. But, when I am told that 
the Court and the Pashas, who compose the national party, prefer 
the system of Anglo-French Controllers to that of Anglo-French 
Ministers, as constituting a smaller interference with their indepen- 
dence, I can only say that the Egyptians in this case are far less 
shrewd than my acquaintance with them has led me to believe. If 
it is so, Rehoboam was right after all in his theory of Oriental 
government. 

The events which have occurred since the Controllers began to 
exercise their functions in earnest are of too recent a date, and of 
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too incomplete a character, to require recapitulation for my present 
purpose. The sudden access of prosperity in Egypt which has 
coincided with their advent to power is, I think, due to three causes— 
the unexampled richness of the crops; the extent to which, under the 
new Khedive, the country has been ruled with reasonable justice and 
humanity ; and the fact that for the first time the authority of the 
European element has been distinctly and explicitly recognised as a 
principal factor in the administration of Egypt. So far, every 
single important act of the Government bas been made with the 
advice and under the direct supervision of the Controllers; and 
as long as this remains the case, there is full security for the admin- 
istration of the State being conducted with tolerable efficiency and 
honesty. The settlement by which the Controllers propose to 
liquidate the financial difficulties of Egypt is now before the world. 
It is a fair and reasonable scheme, and has been accepted as such by 
public opinion. How it is to be carried out in practice remains to 
be seen. The Powers represented on the International tribunals 
will shortly be called upon to approve a decree recognising the 
above scheme as binding on the courts; and this demand will be 
actively supported by England and France. If the Powers accept, 
well and good; but if they decline from the same causes as induced 
them to reject the Commission of Liquidation, there is only one 
way left of escaping from the deadlock to which the financial affairs 
of Egypt will have been brought. The International courts were 
only established for five years as an experiment, though it was 
understood that if they proved a success they would be made 
permanent. Now, if England and France were to withdraw from 
the tribunals, the result would be that the old consular courts 
would resume their jurisdiction; and under this jurisdiction, op- 
pressive as it was in many respects, no action could lie against 
the State, and no judgment enforced on State property. If, there- 
fore, the International tribunals should be brought to an end, the 
creditors of Egypt would have no legal means of enforcing payment, 
and England and France have it in their power to bring these courts 
to an end in a year’s time, at the very longest. The subject of the 
International courts is far too wide a one to be entered upon cursorily. 
It: is enough to say that almost anything would be less disastrous for 
Egypt than the re-establishment of the old Capitulations; and if the 
financial difficulties bequeathed by the late Khedive to his country 
can only be settled on a satisfactory basis by allowing the consular 
courts of the minor Powers to resume their old jurisdiction, the 
remedy would be far worse than the evil it was intended to cure. 

My object in this article has been to call attention to the direct 
and comprehensive character of the Protectorate we have assumed 
over Egypt in conjunction with France. In common with every one 
who has at heart the welfare of the Nile land, I am reluctant to 
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say anything which may increase the difficulties inseparable from the 
task the two Governments have undertaken. But it is obvious that 
the efficiency of the Protectorate depends absolutely upon the two 
protecting Powers working cordially together. The result of this 
dual arrangement has been undoubtedly to give a great increase to 
French authority and influence in Egypt. From the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares up to the date when Ismail Pasha was allowed to 
dismiss the Anglo-French Ministry with impunity, English influence 
was paramount in Egypt. Since that period France has got precedence 
over us in every respect. I regret this result, not so much as an 
Englishman, as because, from causes into which I need not enter, 
English influence is on the whole more beneficial than French to the 
development of Egypt. But I have little fear as to the ultimate 
result. The interests of England in Egypt, both political and com- 
mercial, are so immeasurably superior to those of France that in the 
long run England and not France must always claim the supremacy. 
The reason why I allude to this struggle for influence, in which France 
for the time has obtained the upper hand, is to show one of the 
permanent difficulties inseparable from any joint Protectorate. Major 
Baring and M. de Bligniéres have hitherto worked together with a har- 
mony that does every credit to their good sense and honesty of 
purpose. The citente cordiale between the two Governments of 
London and Paris has been successfully maintained in Egypt, partly 
because our interests in other parts of the world have led us to act 
together, partly because England has in the end always given way to 
France whenever there was any difference of opinion with respect to 
Egyptian affairs. But this Anglo-French understanding cannot be 
expected to last for ever, and whenever it ceases to exist the authority 
of the joint control falls to the ground. Italy, Austria, Greece, 
Russia, and all the Powers who view with ill-will the supremacy we 
have established over Egypt, are on the look-out for any dissension 
between England and France which may enable them to overthrow 
this supremacy ; and no native prince, whoever he may be, will be 
able to resist the temptation of seizing any opportunity to emancipate 
himself from the unwelcome control of the protecting Powers. Thus. 
though the experiment of an allied Protectorate has worked well so 
far, and is perhaps the best that could have been adopted under the 
circumstances, it is fraught with complications in the future, both in 
Egypt and elsewhere, which England might have avoided by a bolder 
and, as I deem, a wiser policy. As it is, we have assumed all the 
responsibilities of a Protectorate without the power which its direct 
assumption would have bestowed upon us. 


Epwarp Dicey. 











ON HISTORICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Tue investigation of the origin and primitive condition of the Mind, 
the ‘ innateness ’ or derivedness of its ideas or faculties, has occupied a 
considerable space in moderu European philosophy from the publica- 
tion of Locke’s famous treatise to the present time. In England 
especially, during the last thirty years, under the influence of the 
Mills, Bain, Spencer, Lewes, and other writers of the dominant 
school, it has been thought that the study of the conditions, physical 
and psychical, under which different species of mental phenomena are 
empirically found to manifest themselves, must necessarily lead to 
conclusions of fundamental importance in metaphysics and ethics : 
indeed it is often taken for granted in current controversy that the 
view which any one takes of the ‘ association of ideas’ or the ‘ evolu- 
tion of faculties’ will determine the answer which he gives to the 
deepest questions as to Being, Knowledge, and Duty. The aim of 
the present paper is to show that this common presumption is really 
unfounded. The inquiry into the conditions under which any class 
of mental phenomena are produced has doubtless very considerable 
interest, both speculative and practical: the history of minds 
should be studied as much as, or more than, any other history, 
and the art of education and the important branch of Ethics which 
relates to self-culture must be to a great extent based upon it; 
but it belongs rather to Psychology regarded as a special department 
of empirical science, than to the supreme, architectonic study which 
we call Philosophy. In saying this I do not mean to assert that there 
is no conceivable knowledge as to the origin of minds which would 
have profound philosophical importance, For instance, it must be 
admitted that if we could prove that minds were directly created at 
or before birth, or had existed during eternity a parte ante, and if 
we could ascertain what it was that had had this eternal existence or 
transcendental origin, our metaphysical and ethical inquiries would 
obtain an entirely new starting point. My contention is that no 
such result is likely to be produced by any conclusions that we can 
reasonably suppose to be scientifically attainable, as to tie origin 
either of mind generally, or of any particular mental elements or 
attributes. 
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We may perhaps distinguish three philosophical questions, on the 
discussion of which theories of the origin of mental facts have been 
supposed to exercise a preponderant influence. There is, first, the 
fundamental question as to the nature and mutual relations of Mind 
and Matter, the two kinds of being which, in the view of common 
sense, together make up the whole universe of reality. Secondly, there 
is the logical or ‘ metalogical’ question as to the validity of axioms, or 
universal propositions taken as ultimate premises in Mathematics and 
Rational Physics; and to-some extent, at least, in any science that 
has reached the deductive stage. And thirdly, there is the similar 
question as to the validity of the universal rules or principles of 
duty, which are in the same way taken as premises in all ordinary 
moral reasoning. All three questions have been very closely con- 
nected in philosophical exposition and controversy. It is obvious 
that the second and third will naturally be examined and answered 
by the same method: and the different ways in which they have been 
answered have commonly had a close connection with the views, 
‘materialistic’ or ‘idealistic,’ which different philosophers have 
taken of the ontological problem first mentioned. Indeed we may 
almost say that the second question, at the present time, is most 
generally interesting, on account of this connection. In an earlier 
stage of physical science, indeed, the issue between the @ priori and 
‘empirical’ views of the evidence of axioms was, or seemed to be, 
practically important for the determination of scientific method. 
Men were really not agreed as to how they should go about to acquire 
knowledge of physical laws. But this importance is now evanescent, 
at least as regards the established and dignified sciences that have 
professors and manuals. For example, the interest taken in discuss- 
ing the grounds of our belief in the laws of motion, depends on the 
light which the discussion is expected to throw on the constitution of 
the mind that somehow has come to know these general facts of the 
material world: we all know that physicists will continue their 
researches and reasonings in precisely the same way, whether the 
Conservation of Energy be established on an & priori basis, or 
treated as merely a generalisation from experience. Indeed, what- 
ever may be the special arena selected for single combat between 
Idealism and Sensationalism or Empiricism, the important issue at 
stake is commonly thought to be the degree of dependence of mind 
on matter: whatever a philosopher may mean by Idealism, common- 
sense means by it the systematic establishment of the popular convic- 
tion that a man is something more than his body. 

Let us ask, then—What is the bearing of the inquiry into the 
origin of mind (as a whole or in part) on the question of the connec- 
tion between Mind and Matter? 

We must first observe that this connection is prima facie of 
two quite distinct kinds: (1) Physiology leads us to conclude that 
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movements of particles of organised matter are causes or universal 
convomitants of all mental processes; while (2) all matter is the 
object of the mental process which we call cognition, and, so regarded, 
dimits of being logically analysed into a number of distinct qualities, 
related in a complex way to the mental phenomena which we call 
sensations. Though these two relations appear to be inextricably 
confounded in some theories of perception, they are obviously easy 
to distinguish ; for in any act of perception the matter that is per- 
cept or object is commonly outside the organism of the percipient, 
and is in any case quite distinct from the nerve-matter whose move- 
ments immediately precede or accompany the mental perception. 
And it is of the utmost importance for clearness of discussion, to 
keep the two relations distinct: since the dependence of mind on 
matter, on which the materialist insists, is really in no way affected 
by the analysis of matter into mind which the idealist attempts to 
demonstrate. Let us grant all that any idealist, whether Berkeleian 
or post-Kantian, has maintained as to the relation of matter as cog 
nited object to mind as cognising subject: let us grant, that is, that 
all matter, or all that is known or knowable by us, admits of being 
analysed into feelings, thoughts, or mental elements of some kind. 
The whole problem of the connection of our individual minds with 
our individual bodies will remain just where it was; only it will 
require to be stated in somewhat different terms. We shall have to 
ask how those modes of mind which I call my thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions, are related to those other highly complex modes of mind 
which I call movements of the solid and fluid particles of my body ; 
and the materialistic arguments to show that the latter phenomena 
are invariable antecedents of the former will lose none of their sub- 
stantial force from the new phraseology in which they will have to 
be thrown. And hence it will appear that we need not at present 
concern ourselves with the idealistic analysis of the common notion 
of matter, regarded as object of mind; however metaphysically in- 
teresting the issues raised by it may be. For no idealist (so far as I 
know) has ever maintained that the whole physical universe is inse- 
parably connected with his own particular mind, or with that of any 
other human being; and it is only the origin of such particular 
minds that has ever been supposed to admit of scientific investigation. 

Let us, then, confine ourselves to the connection of individual 
minds with organised matter. Here the fundamental question, of 
course, is—Does the individual mind result from a certain organisa- 
tion of an individual organism, and terminate when the organisation 
is destroyed ? It is on this point that, in the view of common-sense, 
almost the whole interest of metaphysics is concentrated ; it is the 
metaphysician’s ‘ Yes,’ or ‘No, or ‘ Not proven, in answer to this 
question, which is, for the plain man, ‘der langen Rede kurzer 
Sinn.’ 
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In order to ascertain how far the inquiry into the origin of mind 
throws any light on this question, let us briefly survey the chief con- 


siderations that incline us to answer it in the affirmative or the. 


negative. On the former side we have (1) probability amounting to 
moral certainty, that whenever any embodied mind has experienced 


a change, a certain material change has simultaneously taken place ; 


(2) absence of any accepted evidence of the existence of particular 
minds not embodied; (3) the establishment of a vast and complex, 
though incomplete, correspondence between particular kinds or quali- 
ties of mental processes and particular organic actions or conditions, 
On the latter side we have the disparity! of physical and psychical 
phenomena, and the apparent arbitrariness of the connection between 
the two. We do not in the least see why movements of nerve-parti- 
cles should produce feelings, and can quite easily conceive the whole 
series of states which compose our consciousness continuing without 
these physical antecedents or concomitants ; hence it is inferred that 
the latter cannot be the real causes of the former. The force of this 
argument, such as it is, is perhaps somewhat strengthened by the 
occultness of the connection; we have no means of observing or 
definitely inferring the kind of motions of matter that immediately 
precede or accompany mental phenomena. I have not referred to the 
ethical arguments drawn from the need of a future state to realise 
justice or to establish the required connection between virtue and 
happiness, or to the vaguer reasoning based on the desires and expec- 
tations of continued existence commonly found among men; because 
these considerations, whatever their precise value may be, can scarcely 
be adduced as arguments to prove that such continued existence of 
the individual will be independent of a corporeal organism. No 
doubt with many persons they operate in favour of this conclusion : 
still, it is(I suppose) the orthodox belief in all Christian Churches 
that the immortality of the soul can only be realised through the 
miraculous resurrection of the body. 

How far, then, are the ‘ pros’ and ‘ cons,’ as above stated, affected 
by any views as to the origin of mind that can be supported by 
evidence scientifically admissible? To test this thoroughly, let us 
grant all, and more than all, that the most dogmatic of historical 
psychologists can possibly claim. Let us suppose that we have 
ascertained approximately the order in which each species of mental 
phenomena normally makes its appearance in the development of 
mind; that we have fixed the historical place of sensations of each 
kind, of the different grades of volition, of the varying phases of 
emotion from the coarsest to the most refined, and of all the funda- 
mental notions or elementary judgments of thought; and that we 


1 It is hardly necessary to argue again, as above, that this disparity will subsist, 
though of course altered in form, even if we accept the idealistic analysis of matter 


into mental elements. 
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cedents. I cannot perceive that the force either of the argument 
from the actual closeness and universality of the connection between 
psychical and physical fact, and the modifying influence exercised 
by the body on the mind, or of the opposite argument from the 
arbitrariness, occultness, and conceivable dissolubility of the con- 
nection, will be affected to any appreciable extent. If, however, we 
suppose the process of change thus traced to be perfectly gradual and 
continuous, another argument emerges when we carry the process 
back until mind vanishes altogether, which we may call the Argu- 
ment from Continuity. It is urged that if the highest, most distinctly 
mental phenomena of organised beings are connected by an unbroken 
series of infinitesimal differences with the lowest (to whose existence 
we should commonly not apply the term ‘ mental’ or ¢ psychical’ at 
all), and even with the phenomena of inorganic matter, there is no 
point at which the existence of mind, as an independent entity, can 
be conceived to begin. Probably much of the alarm caused to anti- 
materialists by the zoological] theories of Evolution and Natural 
Selection has been due to the supposed force of this argument. I! 
has been thought that mind could not be independent of matter, it 
man was gradually developed out of a monkey, and the monkey out 
of a fish, and so on. We may observe, by the way, that this particular 
alarm is in any case exaggerated, as the force of the argument, such 
as it is, seems sufficiently constituted by the undeniable fact that 
each individual man has been gradually developed out of a portion 
of his parent’s frame, of which the manner of existence was not 
more psychical than that of the fish; little, therefore, is lost by 
admitting that his race has gone through a similar course of change. 
I think, however, that we may challenge the validity of the whole 
Argument from Continuity against the independent existence of 
mind. It is based, so far as I understand it, on a supposed difficulty 
in believing that a new thing has come into existence quite gradu- 
ally. Now I admit that it is difficult for us to understand how 
any really new fact can begin to be at all. But this difficulty has 
to be overcome, it would seem, by all modern schools of thought 
in the case of individual minds. For, on the one hand, it is undeni- 
able that any particular mind—if we mean no more by this term 
than the stream of transient phenomena, thoughts, feelings, and 
volitions, of which we have direct experience—is a new fact. That 
is, no one can deny that it is different from whatever physical facts 
antecede or accompany it; and no one again contends that it is com- 
posed of pre-existent thoughts, emotions, &c., rearranged in new re- 
lations. On the other hand, we have equally to admit that this new 
fact, so far as empirically known, actually begins to be between certain 
narrow limits of time. If this be granted I do not see that a perfectly 
gradual beginning is harder to accept than an abrupt one; on the 
VoL. VII.—No. 36. BB 
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contrary, I should say it was certainly easier. There is no doubt a 
certain difficulty in imaginatively tracing a thing to its origin, if that 
has to be reached through an infinite series of indefinitely small 
changes; but this is only Zeno’s old puzzle as to Achilles catching 
the tortoise, turned round and applied to the beginning instead of 
the end of a finite quantity of infinitesimally divisible change ; and 
we have long agreed not to trouble ourselves about this ancient 
paradox. 

I have spoken so far of mind considered as a whole (or of mental 
phenomena taken generally); I find, however, that some persons 
consider it fundamentally important, in discussing the relation of 
mind and body, to draw a distinction between different kinds of 
mental fact. ‘They are prepared to admit that the kind of fact, 
which we distinguish as ‘ feeling,’ or ‘ sensation,’ or ‘ sense-perception,’ 
may have been completely caused by movements of organic matter; 
but they maintain that this cannot be the case with other species of 
psychical phenomena, such as the immediate knowledge of the unity, 
permanence, identity of the conscious self, or the axioms of arithmetic 
or geometry, or perhaps abstract notions generally, &c. Much con- 
troversy has been carried on about these distinctions, and many 
persons still seem rather concerned to maintain that ‘ general notions,’ 
‘ primitive judgments,’ and so forth, cannot be derived from sensa- 
tions, than that sensations cannot be derived from processes of 
organic matter. This is surely straining at the gnat, while allowing 
the camel free entrance. I do not wish to under-estimate the un- 
likeness that exists between different species of mental phenomena; 
in particular, between cognitions of any kind and the feelings from 
which it is sought to derive them. But no difference of this kind 
seems to me at all eqnal to the unlikeness that I find between psychical 
facts generally and the physical facts with which physiology leads us 
to connect them. Therefore, if we once admit that the movement 
of particles of matter is an adequate cause of the most elementary 
feeling, I see no firm ground on which we can argue that it cannot 
be an adequate cause of the most refined and complicated thought. 

A special case, in which great importance has been attached to 
supposed differences in the origin of different kinds of cognition, is 
furnished by the controversy before noticed as to the validity of 
mathematical and physical axioms. It is often thought to be 
impossible that universally true propositions—such as, ‘ that two 
straight lines cannot inclose a space’—should be derived from ex- 
perience of the particular space in which our particular bodies (or 
even those of our ancestors) have moved about. Indeed, this is used 
in opposite ways as an argument on either side of the famous con- 
troversy about such axioms: on the one hand, it is maintained 
that they cannot have had an empirical origin, because of the 
universal validity which mathematicians agree in attributing to 
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them; and on the other hand, it is argued that since we can show 
how they have come from experience, they cannot have a universal 
validity; we can only affirm them in respect of our space, not of 
space generally. Now I freely admit my inability to explain how 
the movements of particular parts of matter, such as my limbs, 
muscles, and nerve-particles, should cause in my mind a belief that. 
no two straight lines can ever inclose a space; and I further admit 
that, supposing the causal connection established, it affords no 
guarantee of the truth of the belief. But my difficulty begins 
farther back. I find myself equally unable to explain why any 
motions of material particles should generate the belief that any two 
particular straight lines actually do not inclose a space, and again I 
cannot see that the mere particularity of this cognition is in itself a 
ground for my accepting it as true. I certainly find myseif disposed 
to make an indefinite number of such particular affirmations in 
respect of the space with which I am familiar; and my reliance 
on such affirmations is continually strengthened by the absence of 
conflict among them, and by their agreement with similar affirma- 
tions made by others. But then I have just the same unreflective 
certitude, and the same kind of confirmation, in respect of my beliefs 
asto the universal relations of space; and if these sources of con- 
viction do not furnish a sufficiently strong barrier against philo- 
sophical scepticism in the latter case, neither do they in the former. 
At any rate I have no & priori knowledge that the motions of organic 
matter are more qualified to cause the one kind of belief than the 
other, still less that they are qualified to cause either in such a 
manner as to make it true. And certainly no such knowledge can be 
obtained from any empirical investigation of the history of the beliefs 
in question. 

Similarly, when we pass to consider the premises of ethical 
reasoning, or the cognitive faculty conversant with them, it does not 
appear that the ‘authority of conscience’ can be in any way affected 
by examination of its origin. I am supposing that we admit, as 
an empirical fact, the existence in most or all minds of some 
ethical premises, some ultimate beliefs as to the rightness and 
wrongness of actions considered either in themselves or in relation 


‘to some further ends; since if this be denied, the psychogonical in- 


vestigation assumes a quite different character; it is not Conscience 
at all—in the ordinary sense of the term---of which the origin is 
investigated, but some other mental phenomenon. E.g. there are 
some persons who understand by Conscience merely what they more 
distinctively call ‘ moral sentiments ;’ i.e. the mere likings and dis- 
likings which we feel for certain kinds of human conduct and 
character, as we do for the human face and figure, costume, scenery, 
&c. That we have such moral tastes and distastes is undeniable ; 
but it is equally obvious that if these constitute the whole phenomenon 
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of the moral consciousness, no question can be raised about the relation 
of its origin to the validity of its dictates or affirmations: since in 
fact there are no dictates or affirmations to discuss; validity and in- 
validity are not strictly attributes of mere likes and dislikes. It is, 
of course, important to ascertain how these tastes and distastes origi- 
nated, in order that we may see how far they are likely to promote 
the good or well-being of the individual feeling them, or of society, 
But then, on this view, such sentiments are considered as possible 
means to this further end called welfare or well-being; and the 
ethical premiss, enunciation, or dictate, of which it becomes all- 
important to determine the validity, is the implied proposition that 
a certain mode of ‘ being’ in a man or a community is ‘ well-being, 
‘ good,’ and therefore what we ought to promote. And no one, as far 
as I know, has maintained with regard to this premiss, this ultimate 
axiom as to what is ‘ well’ or ‘ill’ in human existence, that our view 
of its correctness or incorrectness will be affected by any examina- 
tion of its origin. 

Others again find in the troubles and satisfactions of conscience 
nothing more than the forecast, more or less definite, of punishments 
and rewards that may be expected from other human beings in con- 
sequence of certain kinds of behaviour. On this view there are two 
quite distinct questions which may be raised as regards the authority 
of conscience: first, whether this forecast or anticipation of pain 
and pleasure truthfully represents the future reality ; and secondly, 
whether the prospect of these particular pains and pleasures ought 
reasonably to determine our actions. But it does not appear that 
either of these points can be settled by investigating the history of 
conscience. In order to find out whether my community is likely to 
reward or punish me for such and such acts, my obvious course is to 
study the ways and habits of existing humanity: a knowledge of 
human tendencies in the past may no doubt help me somewhat to 
form my conclusion, but only in a secondary and subordinate way. 
If, however, I ask how these pains and pleasures are to be valued 
by a reasonable agent, on what principle they are to be preferred 
or postponed to other agreeable and disagreeable feelings, whether 
the standard of comparison is to be purely quantitative, or whether 
considerations of quality are to come in, &c. &c., I evidently raise 
questions which are altogether out of relation to theories of mental 
or social history. And this is still more clearly the case if the ethical 
debate takes a wider range, and it is asked whether pleasure and pain 
are the sole objects at which it is reasonable to aim; and, if not, what 
other objects there are, and in what balance the real worth of these 
can be weighed against amounts of pleasure and pain. Where we 
are to find satisfactory answers to these questions I am not now con- 
sidering ; but it seems pretty certain that we shall not find them in 
the study of historical psychology. 

Henry Sipe@wick. 
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REASONS FOR DOUBT IN THE CHURCH 
OF ROME: A REPLY. 





Lorp ReEDESDALE’s paper in the December number of this Review 
being a pendant to a previous article by another writer entitled 
‘Apology for Doubt in the Church of England,’ is evidently intended 
for the use and benefit of Roman Catholics. It is clear. to us who 
are of the Household of the Faith that the noble writer does not 
realise the basis on which the Catholic rests his belief. To doubt 
wilfully any one article of faith, or to enter on the examination of 
any dogma with the intention of suspending belief until the conclu- 
sion of such examination, would be for a Catholic a deadly sin. 

This will be evident if it be borne in mind that the Catholic 
believes the whole deposit of revelation to have been committed to 
the care of an organised body possessed of a divine life. He believes 
this living body, the Church of Christ, to be the sole Guardian, the 
uverring Teacher, the indefectible Witness of the Faith, and the 
ultimate Judge in all controversies concerning it. The Catholic 
believes in revelation because God is very Truth, and cannot deceive 
nor be deceived ; and he accépts this revelation on the authority and 
testimony of the divine, and therefore infallible, voice of the Church. 
Mysteries beyond the ken of human understanding, as well as facts 
and doctrines which might be known by the light of mere reason, 
thus rest on the same basis of certitude. 

In order to be admitted into the Church, the adult has to make 
an act of faith in this fundamental truth of her existence and autho- 
rity; and once in the Church, the mind, strengthened by Divine 
grace, forms the habit of believing in the truths of Christianity. 
Just as the logician examines the nature and value of the syllogism, 
and then without further proof uses this instrument, so the adult 
first examines the credentials and claims of the Church, and having 
admitted her divine life, her divine authority, and her divine testimony, 
afterwards accepts her word habitually and without questioning. 

Lord Redesdale would have done much to further the cause of 
Christian unity if he had directed the attention of his readers to the 
great principle which we have laid down ; for the real question under- 
lying all differences between Catholics and Protestants is simply this : 
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Has God left on earth a visible and divine witness to the Christian 
revelation? It is clear that, if the Roman position be established, 
belief in all dogmas propounded by the Church follows as a necessary 
consequence. 

As, however, Lord Redesdale has chosen to urge certain statements 
as reasons for doubt in the Church of Rome, we will deal with these 
statements in the order in which they stand. 

1. By giving Communion under one kind, the Roman Church, 
according to our author, ‘sets up her own teaching in direct opposition 
to Christ’s own words,’ and deprives her children of receiving through 
the cup remission of sin through the blood of Christ. He adduces 
two passages of Scripture from St. Matthew xxvi. and St. John vi. 56. 
We Catholics reply that the words of the Gospel of St. John, ‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,’ are taken by us in a literal sense, as signifying that we 
must eat the veal flesh, and drink the real blood of the Saviour. 
With the crowd we may ask * How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat?’ but we do not, like many of the disciples, exclaim, ‘This is a 
hard saying, who can hear it?’ nor do we go back ‘ and walk no more 
with him ;’ rather with St. Peter we say, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 

Now we confess that in the Blessed Sacrament under the species 
of bread, and equally under the species of wine, is the living Christ 
in the fulness of His two natures and His Divine personality. The 
risen Flesh, the risen Blood, the Soul, and the Godhead, in all their 
completeness are there, under the accidents or properties of bread, 
and also under the accidents or properties of wine. Whether then 
the Communicn be given by the consecrated bread or by the conse- 
crated cup, or by both, we equally receive the one living Christ, and 
therefore eat His Flesh and drink His Blood. Whoever believes in 
the real presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament must admit 
this. Greeks and Armenians are in this belief one with Rome. 

Had Communion been given while Christ was dead, under the 
form of bread there would have been the Flesh of Christ united to 
the Divine Nature, but not the precious Blood ; and under the form of 
wine there would have been the Blood of Christ united to the Divine 
Nature, but not His Sacred Flesh, and consequently the communicant, 
in order to fulfil our Lord’s command, would have been obliged to 
receive under both kinds. 

Dr. Dollinger, a witness whose testimony Lord Redesdale may be 
disposed to admit, in his History of the Church asserts that ‘there 
never was a doubt that the substance of the sacrament was contained 
under either form, or that he who received under either form, received 
a perfect sacrament, and all the graces that were connected with it: 
that he was incorporated with Christ, and was nourished with His 
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body.’ . . - ‘Communion under one form,’ he goes on to say, ‘ was, 
therefore, frequent in the ancient Church, perhaps more frequent than 
Communion under both forms.’ Instances of this are given in the case 
of infants who received only the species of wine, of anchorets in the 
wilderness who bore with them the consecrated bread, of the sick who 
also received the bread, of the faithful who took it with them to their 
own houses, especially in the times of persecution ; and of bishops 
who sent it one to another. It may, therefore, fairly be said that the 
Christians who lived soon after the day’ of the Apostles did not 
understand the words of our Lord in the sense which Lord Redesdale 
now attaches to them. 

They did not believe the words, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you’ to imply the 
necessity of receiving Communion under the form of wine as well as 
under that of bread. 

Catholics hold the words of the Evangelists which describe the 
Last Supper to mean—(1) That Christ on that occasion exercised His 
priesthood according to the order of Melchisedec. He took, He 
blessed, He brake the bread, He gave thanks, and He gave it to His 
Apostles, saying, ‘ This is my body ;’ and in like manner He took and 
blessed the cup and gave it, saying, ‘This is my blood.’ (2) That by 
the words ‘ Do this in commemoration of me,’ He perpetuated this 
priesthood in the persons of His Apostles and of their successors. 

The sacrificial power so conferred was to be exercised in the same 
manner in which it had been exercised by our Lord. Hence the 
integrity of the sacrifice requires the consecration of both bread and 
wine, and the receiving of both by the sacrificer. And let it here be 
remarked that a priest or bishop, or even the Pope himself, when not 
offering the sacrifice, receives Communion merely under the form of 
bread. As to the necessity of the consecration of both species for 
the integrity of the sacrifice, Greeks of all sects, Nestorians, and 
Armenians are one with Rome. The command of our Lord was clear 
and absolute, and no power on earth can change it. By a strange 
contradiction, the Communion service in use among Anglicans, who 
are so loud in their accusations of a mutilated sacrament, orders, in 
direct opposition to Christ’s command, a new consecration under one 
kind only, in case either element should come short. 

The second point put forward by the noble Lord is that the 
Church of Rome ‘ continues to invent new articles of faith, and he 
illustrates this statement by a reference to the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception and that of Papal Infallibility. 

Catholics hold that the Church has no power to invent articles of 
faith, or to proclaim a new revelation. Her office is to guard the 
deposit of Faith in its integrity, to teach it in its completeness to the 
nations, to expound its meaning, and to apply it for the promotion of 
the spiritual welfare of her children. 
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Catholics know that Councils have decided controversies and made 
declarations concerning the Faith. But such decisions and declara- 
tions are not inventions. The very wording of their decrees shows 
that they are derived from the faith once delivered to the saints. 
Nice did not invent the Godhead of Jesus Christ, Constantinople did 
not invent the divinity of the Holy Ghost, Ephesus did not invent the 
two natures in Jesus Christ, nor did the Vatican invent the personality 
of God; although these doctrines were declared by these several 
Councils. The varied circumstances of the Church, the very prone- 
ness of mankind to err, the wants of the supernatural life of men, the 
direction of intellectual activity to religion, necessitate on the part 
of the Church explicit declarations of the body of faith which she has 
always held. 

It is true, indeed, that the words, ‘ immaculate conception’ and 
‘ Papal infallibility’ are not to be found in Holy Scripture, yet the 
Catholic cannot fail to see in the sacred pages the doctrines of which 
they are the expression or legitimate development. On the im- 
maculate conception of her who, in the words of the Scripture, is 
full of grace, whom all nations shall call blessed, Cardinal Newman, in 
his Second Eve, has collected a mass of testimony which proves that 
the doctrine is no new thing in God’s Church. And as to the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, the successors of St. Peter did not wait for the 
Vatican Council to proclaim them infallible, but from the earliest 
times they have acted as men who believed themselves to be possessed 
of this great gift. They have condemned error, they have proclaimed 
anew truths that seemed in danger of being obscured or perverted. 
The obstinate refusal of submission to their dogmatic decrees was 
ever held to involve grave sin. 

No one can read the Regula Fidei of Pope Hormisdas, or Pope 
Gelasius’ letter to the Emperor Anastasius, or the opening words of 
the Code of Justinian, or the profession of the Greeks at the Second 
Council of Lyons, or the bull Unam Sanctam, without seeing how 
thoroughly the supremacy of the Holy See both in government and 
in teaching was embedded in the mind of the Church. 

Catholics find in the doctrine of the Infallibility as defined by 
the Vatican Council the full meaning of our Lord’s words, ‘Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,’ ‘I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not, and when thou art converted strengthen thy 
brethren,’ and of His charge to St. Peter, ‘ Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep.’ 

In the last place Lord Redesdale urges that the Church of Rome 
‘ refuses to accept what the Church has decided, and so long as she 
continues to do so renders Christian unity impossible.’ In support 
of this proposition he adduces the 28th canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon, and concludes that ‘the Church in the fifth century knew 
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nothing of any particular authority belonging to the Bishop of Rome 
as St. Peter’s successor.’ 

The Catholic faith is that a General Council cannot be convoked 
without the authority of the Pope, nor can its decrees and canons 
become the dogmas and laws of the Church until they have been 
approved and confirmed by the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Now the 28th canon of Chalcedon was at the time of the Council 
protested against by the Papal Legates; it was inserted among the 
canons in defiance of their protest. Pope Leo approved all the dog- 
matic decrees of this Council, and repudiated the 28th canon, which 
concerned discipline and not faith, and which provided that * New 
Rome, the honoured seat of Empire, and the residence of the Senate, 
should possess equal privileges in ecclesiastical matters with ancient 
Rome and should be second in rank.’ 

That the Pope did not approve, but rejected this canon, is to the 
Catholic mind an end of all controversy on the subject. The canon 
neither is nor.ever was a part of Church law, and cannot, there- 
fore, be urged as a reason for doubt in the Church of Rome. This 
answer is sufficient for a Catholic ; but the conclusion drawn by Lord 
Redesdale requires some additional reply. 

The Council of Chalcedon from which this canon was taken was 
convened by Pope Leo. His four Legates presided over it. At the 
very opening session the legate Paschasinus announced that he had a 
command from the most holy and apostolic Bishop of Rome, which is 
the head of all the Churches. The Legates demanded that Dioscorus 
should not be allowed to sit as one of the Fathers or to vote, inasmuch 
as he had dared to hold a Synod without the authority of the Apostolic 
See, which never had been done, nor ought to be done. For this and 
other matters he was, at the request of the assembled Fathers, con- 
demned by the Papal Legates. In the preamble to their sentence, 
they speak of the Apostolic Throne having pardoned certain of the 
Bishops of the Robber Synod, and proceed in these words :—‘ Leo, the 
most blessed Archbishop of Rome, declares by us, and by this most Holy 
Synod, and being in union with the Blessed Apostle Peter, who is the 
rock and the support of the Catholic Church and the Orthodox Faith, 
that Dioscorus is deprived of his bishopric and of all ecclesiastical 
dignity. In the preceding session the famed dogmatic letter of Pope 
Leo to Flavian was read, and the Fathers exclaimed, ‘ This is the Faith 
of the Fathers! . . . Anathema to those who believe otherwise! 
Peter has spoken by Leo.’ The sessions of the Council concluded, 
the Fathers addressed a Synodal letter to Leo, entreating His Holiness 
to approve and confirm its decrees. The Pope pointed out that to 
accept the 28th canon of Chalcedon was to deny the 6th canon of 
Nice, and His Holiness put in its true light the Apostolic origin of 
the Church. Before his time, St. Cyprian had said, ‘ Rome is the 
principal Church, the centre of unity, whence sacerdotal unity has 
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arisen because she is the Cathedra Petri.’ The Council of Sardica had 
said, ‘hoc enim optimum et valde congruentissimum esse videbitur si 
ad caput, id est ad Petri sedem, de singulis quibusque provinciis 
Domini referant sacerdotes.’ 

The most cursory study of the acts of the Council of Chalcedon 
shows that, although the greater number of the bishops assembled 
were Greek, and naturally wished to confer on Constantinople special 
privileges, they acknowledged without protest the supremacy of the 
authority of St. Peter’s successor. 

In fact, it is hard to understand how Lord Redesdale can assert 
that ‘the Church in the fifth century knew nothing of any particular 
authority belonging to the Church of Rome.’ To produce evidence 
from the Fathers anterior to this period would be to trespass too far 
on the pages of the Nineteenth Century, but we may refer its readers 
to the Cathedra Petri of Mr. Allnatt, who has collected their testi- 
mony in a small volume (Burns and Oates). 

Acting on Lord Redesdale’s admirable suggestion as to the value 
of brevity in an article of this nature, we have tried to show that 
the Catholic is saved from doubt by the knowledge that the Church 
is the Pillar and Foundation of Faith, that she has a divine and 
therefore an infallible teaching authority, and that she has a head in 
the constant and indefectible line of the successors of St. Peter, to 
whom, in the words of the Preamble of the Decree on Papal Infalli- 


bility, ‘the Holy Spirit was not promised that by His revelation they 
might make known new doctrine, but that by His assistance they 
might inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation or 
deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles.’ 


T. J. CapE.. 
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FREE TRADE, RAILWAYS, AND THE 
GROWTH OF COMMERCE ; 


OR, 









Intercourse and (2) Improvement of Locomotion upon the Trade and 
Wealth of the United Kingdom during the last Half-Century. 


Ir is now nearly forty years since the war against Protective legisla- 
tion, so miscalled, was carried over from the study of the economist, 
and the platform of the Anti-Corn-Law League, to the arena of 
Parliament, and began to take the form of serious and trenchant 
legislation. During more than five-and-twenty of those years, the 
British agriculturist has been exposed to a competition with the 
rest of the world almost absolutely free: and the ruin predicted for 
him by his friends took this peculiar form, not only that he survived, 
but that for a full quarter of a century there never was once raised 
that ery of agricultural distress which, under the system of Protec- 
tion, invariably pierced the ears of Parliament at intervals of a few 
short years. The growth of general trade has notoriously, during the 
entire period from 1842, been enormous. 

But a season of pressure and distress, both for commercial and 
for agricultural producers, has at length arrived. There are a set 
of gentlemen who have ever believed and professed themselves to 
be the only, or the very best, allies of the farmer. With this belief 
and profession, they ought to have directed his mind by their advice 
to what was useful to him, and practicable in itself. But unhappily 
their plan of action has been to recommend to him what they ought 
to have- known to be unattainable, and for the most part what, even if 
attainable, would have been mischievous alike to him and the 
community. They have thus been in fact, though not in design, his 
perpetual evil genius, his tempters, and his betrayers. On this new 
occasion, they have declared or hinted to him that he had better cry 
aloud for a revival of Protection. That remedy the farmer has had 
the good sense to eye askance. Yet some persons in Parliamentary, 
and even in official, positions appear still to do their best to mislead 
him; while, among particular sections of manufacturers and work- 
men, a desire has been exhibited to revive the reign of restriction, at 
least on their own behalf. 


An Attempt to estimate the Comparative Effects of (1) Liberation of 
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There is no evidence that our trading neo-protectionists are in 
general prepared to renew the restraints upon the importation of 
bread and meat for the people. But if the reign of impoverishment 
is to be newly proclaimed, let it run equably all round. Until some- 
thing in the nature of a balanced plan, for an equable distribution of 
the poison, shall have been adjusted, neither decency nor policy will 
allow of any serious combination or effort. Still, the mere fact that 
the scattered elements of disturbance should exist, and exist under 
countenance from some of those who are marked out by position as 
the born guides and rulers of the land, is, if not a danger to the State, 
yet perhaps a scandal to the age. The fortress of commercial freedom 
is indeed strong against all open assault ; but stealthy approaches, by 
mining and the like, are not out of the question. It is at any rate 
well to survey from time to time the bulwarks, and to realise for our- 
selves what we owe to those most conservative and most philanthropic 
changes, which were purchased at so heavy a cost in time, labour, 
discussion, and intrigue. It is well to hold fast in our memory the 
debt which we owe to Freedom of Trade; but we shall lodge it the 
more safely there, if we have first placed it clearly before our eyes in 
its true form and dimensions. 

And here arises in our face the difficulty with which in this paper 
I propose to deal. We have the admitted fact of an enormous, an 
unexampled, material progress since the novus ordo seclorwm, and 
the emancipation of our industry, began. But, during the same 
period, other agencies, confessedly tending in the same direction, 
have been at work. To these other agencies, of which railways have 
been the most powerful and conspicuous, the whule result has often 
been ascribed by those among the opponents of Free Trade, who 
were usually the most courageous, honest, and obtuse. But even 
the heartiest and most sanguine Free Trader must admit that they 
have made a large contribution to the general upshot. Are there, 
then, any means by which we can divide the spoil, that is to say the 
honour and the credit, rendering to each set of influences its due ? 

I am of opinion that this cannot be done, by any means we now 
possess, with anything like precision; but that an approximation to 
the truth can be made, such as to be of great interest in itself, and 
of great value for practical purposes. The interest is that which 
necessarily attaches to every expedient available for measuring the 
material results of great legislative changes. The practical purpose is 
to shut the mouths of those who still maintain that ‘ Free Trade ’ has 
had no share in producing the vast expansion of our commerce, which 
has marked the last forty years ; or who are endeavouring to practise 
upon the selfishness of class, with revival of Protection as a motto on 
their flag; in some cases not without an apparent view to political ends. 

I shall seek first to lay firmly the ground from which we are to 
start: by showing, in a summary way, how completely Protection 
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did its duty, and earned its character, as a scheme for retarding, if 
it could not altogether prevent, the growth of national wealth. 

My next business will be to avail myself of the important fact, 
which principally enables me to construct my main thesis: this, 
namely, that before legislation turned energetically towards com- 
mercial freedom, the railway system was in operation, and for some 
few years in rather powerful operation. 

Thirdly, my endeavour will be to set out as carefully as I can the 
effects of the great successive doses, or instalments, of Free Trade 
administered by legislation at certain principal epochs: there being 
this marked difference between railway extension and the abolition 
of restrictive laws, that the one may be practically assumed as a 
constant quantity, operating with a uniform increment from year 
to year, whereas the other has only marked certain sessions of Parlia- 
ment, with periods of several years between them. 

Fourthly : I propose to take these intervening periods severally, 
as affording in each case a measure, sufficiently accurate for the 
purpose in view, of the effect produced upon commerce by the imme- 
diately preceding instalment of what is termed Free Trade legislation. 

Fifthly: as the legislation of 1860 very nearly completed the 
work of annihilating the Protective system in this country, we have 
to fix a term for the development of the measures of that particular 
year. I propose to assume that they had produced their full effect 
by the end of the year 1866. We then have a period of several years, 
during which, although some relief was given to the country by 
remission of taxes, nothing was done which directly illustrates the 
benefit of removing Protéction. But through these years the railway 
system continued regularly to extend itself, and telegraphic commu- 
nication was greatly extendea. We therefore possess anew, for a 
period, part at least of the very same advantage which we had in 1832. 
We see railway extension and development continually at work without 
new legislative assistance, to any great extent, in liberating commerce 
from restraint. 

I need not remind the reader conversant with algebra that a 
single equation, presenting to us two unknown quantities, cannot be 
solved without other aid. Such is the case of the progress we were 
achieving between 1842 and (say) 1866. But if we are furnished 
with another equation, exhibiting only one of the unknown quantities, 
we can then ascertain its value, and, substituting that value in the 
first equation for the symbol, we can then obtain the value of the 
second unknown quantity, that is to say, we can convert it intoa 
known one. The period 1830-1842 offers us this single equation. 
Railways were then at work without Free Trade: and, observing what 
the one stimulant can effect without the other, we are more nearly 
in a condition to judge the amount of its efficacy where it is in 
operation together with the other. 
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So much for the outline of the process. Now as to the materials 
at command, and the terms to be employed. 

The materials at command are principally these : 

1. The returns of railway traffic and mileage. 

2. The returns of the Income Tax. 

3. The returns of Exports of domestic produce. 

But, before making any remarks on these materials, it may be well 
to speak of the terms which we shall have toemploy. It will be ne- 
cessary to sum up conventionally, for brevity and convenience, a 
variety of agencies on each side under some one name that does not, 
strictly speaking, convey each of them. These agencies may, I appre- 
hend, be termed on the one side legislative ; on the other locomotive. 

The legislative agencies have been in their nature negative. Our 
predecessors, in many things wise, have had dreadful fits of dormita- 
tion from time to time in their musings for the good of man. They 
thought it would turn to his profit if they carefully blocked by 
prohibition, or narrowed by regulation and taxation, most of the 
avenues by which the mind, and also the hand, of man conveyed and 
exchanged their respective products. The travelling of persons, and 
of goods, from one country to another was impeded by every sort of 
vexatious regulation. The press was deemed a dangerous institu- 
tion, and newspapers were made by law dear and scarce. Private 
correspondence was heavily taxed for the commercial classes, while the 
Peers, office-holders, and members of Parliament carried on their 
share of it for themselves and their friends by franking, which gave 
them a virtual exemption; and it seems to have been deemed a 
matter in which the nation at large could have no concern. Even 
general literature was smitten through the paper duty and the duty 
on advertisements. I rank the introduction of cheap postage for 
letters, documents, patterns, and printed matter, and the abolition of 
all taxes on printed matter, in the category of what is commonly termed 
Free Trade Legislation. Not only thought in general, but every 
communication, and every publication, relating to matters of business, 
was thus set free. These great measures, then, may well take their 
place beside the abolition of prohibitions and protective duties, the 
simplifying of revenue laws, and the repeal of the Navigation Act, as 
forming together the great code of Industrial emancipation. Under 
this code, our race, restored to freedom in mind and hand, and braced 
by the powerful stimulus of open competition with the world, has upon 
the whole surpassed itself and every other, and has won for itself a com- 
mercial primacy more evident, more comprehensive, and more solid 
than it had at any previous time possessed. 

We may thus place together in one category the whole of the nega- 
tive provisions, that have given back a liberty in relation to all material 
pursuits, which had been unduly filched away. In order to include 
all the restraints connected with the function of the brain in the 
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industrial world, I may properly call this great agency by some such 
name as Freedom or Liberation of Intercourse; but on account of 
brevity, and of familiar use, I may likewise be permitted to refer to it 
by the name under which it has won its unrivalled honours, the name 
of Free Trade. 

The group of agencies on the other side, which I seek to bring 
into a fair, if rough, comparison with liberation of intercourse, are 
positive, not negative; and are also strictly material, not moral. 
They are very varied in their characters. The chief among them has, 
I apprehend, unquestionably been the marriage of the steam-engine to 
the rail, and its enlistment in the business of locomotion by land. 
This great invention was due, I believe, to a great man. Mr. Cobden 
has been irreverently called an inspired bagman; but George 
Stephenson may more justly be called an inspired engineer. I had 
the honour of slightly knowing him in his later period, now some 
forty years back ; and this was the impression which the glowing old 
man, all instinct with the central fire of genius, made upon my mind. 
The wonderful device, %oyov cogicudtwr, was first put in act 
between Stockton and Darlington at the end of 1825; and I can 
recollect the picture, then so strange, of a train of waggons drawn by 
an engine, which was sent to my father to move him to take shares in 
the scheme for the railway between Manchester and Liverpool. For 
a while the scheme had seemed to sleep, but had really been under test, 
in its original cradle. It awoke in 1830, an infant Hercules indeed, 
who has now compelled into his single service a twelfth part of the pro- 
perty of the United Kingdom. There is something that touches the 
feelings in the recollection that the death of Mr. Huskisson gave a 
tragic colour to the day of the great inauguration in the summer of 
that year. The calamity was perhaps immediately due to a shaken 
nervous system, which paralysed his presence of mind. But in con- 
templating such an event the imagination will have its share. It 
might seem as if a human sacrifice were required for the sanction 
of the arduous undertaking, and as if no other life could avail than 
the life of the great and sagacious economist, who already, for his 
initial efforts towards the liberation of trade, had suffered a virulence 
of moral persecution probably without example in these times, and 
who now became, in another and yet more searching sense, a martyr 
to the cause of material progress. 

Along with this gigantic agency, we have had (2) the great sister 
invention of the Telegraphs ; (3) the change from wood to iron in the 
construction of ships, with that establishmentof ocean highways, rapidly, 
regularly, and safely traversed by fleets of great steamers, which it so 
much aided ; (4) the constant progress of mechanical invention, which, 
however, was only the continuance of a process already in operation 
before railways began ; and (5) in like manner the continued appli- 
cation of the natural sciences in a thousand forms to the cheapening 
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and improvement of production. The two last of these causes, not 
being new and special, do not enter as largely into our immediate 
subject-matter as the three first ; though probably some allowance 
ought to be made for their more accelerated and extended action, 
Upon the whole, and looking at what is main and central rather than 
what is collateral or accidental, I think that what we have to compare 
with the liberation of intercourse may be summed up in the phrase 
Improvement of Locomotion ; the annihilation or depression of the 
difficulties that distance, and its accompaniments, had previously 
interposed ; the bringing near of persons, thoughts, and things, that 
previously had been far. And as the facts of the great progression in 
railways are both the principal and the most accessible facts, and 
also have a movement in a certain measure proportioned to that of 
the sister facts, I may, for the sake of brevity, speak of the motive 
cause, or set of agencies, now before us as that of Railways, and the 
periods of time which it may be convenient to mark out for division 
as Railway-periods. 

The problem before us, then, is to divide the credit of our 
material progress, by an approximation as fair as may be, between its 
two great factors, the Liberation of Intercourse and the Improve- 
ment of Locomotion. 

Next as to the sources of information upon which we have to 
draw. My main instrument will be an examination of railway 
traffic and mileage on the one hand, of the dates of liberating or free- 
trade legislation on the other. Next there will be the notice of the 
annual increment, or rate of progress, in our Exports, in relation to 
the times when the one or the other agency can be shown to have 
specially affected them. And this is the proper place to establish 
certain general rules. 

1. That, inasmuch as the railway factor, so to call it, or impulse 
from causes connected with locomotion, has on the whole been in 
course of pretty regular annual extension, the increment of its 
action may be taken, for practical purposes, as constant from year to 
year, 

2. That the free-trade factor, so to call it, or impulse due to 
legislative emancipation of intercourse between men, has also been in 
course of progressive extension by new relaxations of restraint. The 
increment of its action, however, from year to year has not been con- 
stant ; it has been gathered into great masses at various periods from 
three or four to six or seven years apart, and will have to be estimated 
for those periods respectively. 

3. That the increase of the exports of British produce from the 
country may be taken as upon the whole a sufficient index of the 
comparative effects which we are endeavouring to measure, though 
they are not to the same extent an index of the movement of the 
aggregate wealth of the country. 
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These general rules, not being self-evident in their character, 
will require some little comment respectively. 

1. As regards the first, let not the reader be startled by finding that 
the maximum and minimum of the annual mileages opened during 
the railway period differ very widely, and that at short intervals. The 
greatest of these differences was between 1,182 miles opened in 1848 
after the great speculations of 1845 and 1846, and 226 miles opened 
in 1855. The very large extension in 1848 constituted a case of 
exception in railway history; and it did not prevent the exports of 
that year from standing, under the action of political disturbances, 
at a very low figure. How little it affected the steadiness of the 
general onward movement will be seen from the following brief 
table :— 
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1859} 10,002 2,066 4 323 f 
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1878 | 17,300 4,001 13 309 i 














The mileage receipts have varied less (since 1837) than the i 
lengths annually added. 
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In 1842 they were about 2,300/., and they never fell below 2,000/. 
exceptin 1848-50, when they ranged between that figure and 1,950/., 
since which time they pretty steadily rose until they touched 3,462/. i) 







in 1873. ‘They stand at 3,485/. for 1878. ah 
There is one of these periods when the annual increment of i 
mileage fell by more than 40 per cent. on the average. But the ait 





time (1852-59) was remarkable for the extensive application of the 
telegraphic system to oversea transactions. There is therefore little 
cause to take notice of the variations in the extension given annually 
by fresh mileage to the railway factor. 

2. With the free-trade factor the case is eminently otherwise. 
The instalments or, so to speak, doses of Free Trade were not ad- 
ministered with any approach either to annual uniformity or to 
periodical regularity. They were applied in a few particular years, 
separated by intervals of three, four, five, or seven years, during i 
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which the weapon lay dormant, or was so slightly used that we need 
not take notice of these intermediate transactions. We shall have 
to observe how the periodical increments of liberating laws, and 
through them of commercial facilities, quickened and enlarged the 
trade-movement, when it was advancing pretty steadily under a nearly 
constant action of railway facilities. We shall thus be enabled in 


some degree to measure the shares of propelling force due to the two 
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respectively. We shall first find a certain amount of annual growth 
to be set down to the credit of the railway. Then, taking notice 
how far that annual growth is enlarged upon each successive access 
of an instalment or dose of Free Trade, we shall get at some basis 
for a view trustworthy in its general bearings. 

There was no instalment of Free Trade, which need be taken into 
our account, before 1842. The remissions then granted did not take 
effect (except in the case of corn, where they were not important) 
until the seventh and tenth months of the year. I therefore take 
1843 as the first operative year of the first instalment of Liberal 
legislation under what was called the new Tariff. 

The second instalment was the new Tariff of 1845. 

The third instalment was the repeal of the Corn Laws at the 
opening of 1849, together with the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
during the Parliamentary Session of that year. 

The fourth was the new Tariff of 1853, accompanied with the 
repeal of the Soap Duties and other changes. 

The fifth and last great instalment was granted by the Customs 
Act of 1860, which at length gave nearly universal effect to the 
following principles : 

1. That neither on raw produce, nor on food, nor on manufactured 
goods, should any duty of a protective character be charged. 

2. That the sums necessary to be levied for the purposes of 
revenue in the shape of Customs’ duty should be raised upon the 
smallest possible number of articles. 

The repeal of the Excise Duty on Paper had formed a portion of 
the Budget of 1860. It entailed the severest Parliamentary struggle 
in which I have ever been engaged ; and by the novel action of the 
House of Lords it was postponed to 1861, when it emancipated, at 
length, a great article of trade, and allowed the full development of 
the cheap press. For the present purpose it may be regarded as 
belonging to 1860, the last. of what 1 may call the cardinal or organic 
years, inasmuch as the protective duty on Foreign Paper was removed 
in that year. 

These years, then, will mark out the periods at each of which fresh 
and powerful agencies of Liberating Legislation began to take effect 
in our system ; and, like the affluents of a great river, swelled the 
volume of the stream of British commerce. 

3. We shall measure, then, the effect of the two factors by the 
magnitude of our exports of British produce; but it is requisite to 
explain more distinctly the limits within which these are to be taken 
as indicators of national wealth. 

Such exports will be admitted, I presume, to measure the foreign 
trade of the country; and the bulk of that trade will also measure, 
on an average of years, the amount of profit, or addition to national 
wealth, which is yielded by it. It does not seem necessary to include 
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in our view the exports of Foreign and Colonial merchandise, for the 
following reasons: first, that it could not be done with accuracy, 
as the real values were not taken until 1854; and secondly, that it 
would not greatly affect the result, as its movement has in the main 
followed the movement in the exports of British produce. 

It may, however, still be said that the foreign trade is not an 
accurate test of the home trade, nor therefore of the aggregate 
increase in the wealth of the nation. And here it may be convenient 
to advert to the growth of the Income Tax, which is much more closely 
a measure of the growth in national wealth than the exports. The 
exports were 

ee fe Sy 
» 1878 . 190,045,000 
or were almost exactly quadrupled. 

The produce of the Income Tax per penny may be taken (due 

allowance being made for modifications of the basis) as 

In 1842-4. : P ; . . £760,000 

ys em 
In other words, while two have grown to eight in the one case, they 
have only grown to five in the other. 

The case is further illustrated by comparing the growth in the 
two great Schedules A and D. In thirty years, from 1842 to 1872, 
Schedule A, representing land and houses, together with mines, 
quarries, and the like, grew by less than 25 per cent., but Schedule 
D by more than 60 per cent. Schedule D legally includes (with much 
else) the profits of foreign trade ; and this comparison of growths would 
be still more instructive if we could separate the mines and quarries 
from Schedule A all along, as they have now been severed since 1866. 

The Income Tax itself only represents the wealthier part of the 
community; and I greatly doubt whether it can be taken to indicate 
a fully corresponding growth in the means of those classes who do 
not pay it. Happily for us all, wages have improved, while hours 
of labour have been diminished; but, while taking into view the 
increase of population, I should hardly venture to assume more than 
adouble ratio (at most) of the aggregate wealth of the whole com- 
munity now as compared with 1842, which we have to compare with 

a fourfold ratio in the case of its foreign trade. 

But the foreign trade is none the less the main instigator of 
progressive industry and enterprise in every domestic department ; so 
that the growth in the value of land, and yet more of houses, is largely 
due to it. All, however, that we need now assume, is that it is itself 
a leading source of wealth; in order thus to justify our using it to 
learn how this source has been affected. 

Outside the action of these two great causes, the Legislative and 
the Locomotive factors, there are other influences of a special and 
occasional, and at. the same time. wholly irreguiar pature, which I have 
Cc2 
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acted upon our foreign trade to thwart and depress it. These are 
mainly the following :— 

1. Bad harvests. 4, Wars. 

2. Commercial panics. 5. Revolutions. 

3. Commercial distress. 6. The cotton famine. 


And a seventh, equally occasional in its nature, which powerfully 
assists trade; namely, 
7. Large remissions of taxation. 


I well remember the time when a bad harvest meant a bad 
revenue. It is not so now, for the price of bread is kept moderate 
by foreign importations, and the augmented means of the working 
masses have created a strong, solid, steady consuming power, of 
which, thirty and even twenty years ago, we had little idea. Only 
here and there shall I have occasion to notice the action of these 
secondary influences upon our foreign trade, when it may appear to 
have been so energetic as palpably to affect the reckoning. But it 
must be borne in mind that some one, or more than one, is commonly 
at work, in its degree, to elevate or depress our trade ; and therefore all 
along I cannot pretend to be doing more than to present approximate 
corelusions, with a margin of considerable breadth, within the bounds 
of which all the evidence is indeterminate, and its appreciation open 
to much variety of opinion. The results are, however, in almost every 
case so marked as to leave ample space for such a margin. 

After these rather copious explanations, I am now, perhaps, in a 
condition to set forth the case under the four heads which I sketched 
in the early part of this paper. 

1. I am to show the utter and absolute failure of Protection as 
a means of promoting the material growth of the nation. 

At the commencement of the century, our exports were not very 
regular, as they were subject in a peculiar degree to the influences 
of war. In 1800 they were 39,500,000/., in 1805 they were 
37,250,000/. In 1815, they rose, for the moment, with the return 
of peace, to 49,500,000/.; as the foreign demand for goods came up 
faster than the foreign industries which were to produce them. It 
is from 1816 onwards that we see the true unmixed action of a 
Protective system upon a trade, which had previously thriven, to a 
certain extent (for in 1810 it reached 47,000,000/.), upon the surer 
aid of a maritime monopoly secured by the strong hand. 

In fifteen years of peace, down to 1830 inclusive, the exports 
stood as follows :— 


Average 
1816-18 . + hat Wi sed te 
I i iin Wins oat tase 
eee 
as gtd i el gal le 36,000,000 
1828-30 pany AY 37,000,000 
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It, as would be just, we strike out trom the last triennium the year 

1830, during the latter half of which the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was at work, even the poor semblance of increase presented 
by the closing figures will disappear ; for the years 1828 and 1829 
only give an average of 36,250,000/. Although mechanical invention 
was in constant growth, and various initial measures had been taken 
with a view to the extension of trade, yet in the main the system 
remained inviolate, and Protection proved itself to be, in the United 
Kingdom at least, but another name for Paralysis. 

This is a figurative expression; but it is strictly within the 
measure of the truth. Whether Protection is a universal poison, 
or whether it may be conceived to operate as food in cases where it 
is granted for a few years in order to shelter the first investments in 
a new industry, I do not now inquire. We at least have never seen 
or known it in that mitigated form. With us, it has sheltered 
nothing, but the most selfish instincts of class against the just demands 
of the public welfare. These it has supplied with strongholds, from 
whose portals our producers have too generally marched forth in the 
day of need, armed from head to foot with power, and influence 
largely gotten at the expense of the community, to do battle, with 
a perverted prowess, against nature, liberty, and justice.. Whether 
this poison of Protection is equally virulent in other lands, where 
thrift, or the love of excellence in industrial production, may be more 
indigenous than with us, I do not presume to say. I am well 
convinced that it is at most a question whether the mischief is 
always superlative, or sometimes only positive ; and I do believe, if 
my belief be worth anything, that the unrivalled plant of British 
energy never truly thrives in a hothouse, but only when sun and 
rain, wind and frost and snow play freely upon it, to exercise and 
brace its growth. Enough, however, of this. Such topics belong 
perhaps to a wider field. We have now our starting-post firmly 
planted in the ground, and may set out on our way towards the goal. 

The first period we have to examine is that during which the 
Railway factor was at work without the co-operation of the Legislative 
or Free Trade factor. It extends over the twelve years 1831-42 
inclusive. Subdividing this period for a more minute examination, 
we find the four triennia exhibiting a growth of exports as follows :— 


Average 
1831-3 , F , . F ‘ . 408,000,000 
1854-6 : ‘ m ‘ , ‘ . 47,000,000 
1837-9 _ ° . ° ° , . 48,000,000 
1840-2 d ‘ ‘ . ° . ‘ 50,000,000 


In the first of these periods, trade was artificially kept down by the 
political excitement of the country, which, for once, actually bordered 
upon revolution. The second was one of great activity in general 
business, and of plenty indicated by an average price of wheat reduced 
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from 64s. to 448. per quarter. The third again carried wheat to 
648., and with the panic of 1837 caused a very heavy decline of ex- 
ports. Yet even the triennium of dear corn and commercial failures 
exhibits an average increase to 48,000,000/. The fourth again 
included at least one deplorable: commercial year (1842), yet showed 
on the average a further augmentation to 50,000,000/. The entire term 
of twelve years exhibits a growth, between its first triennium and its 
last, of 12,000,000/. in our exports, and may fairly be taken at not 
less than 1,900,000/. annually. Until the summer of 1837, when 
the Grand Junction line was opened, I am not aware that any 
important railway was at work, except that between Liverpool and 
Manchester. But by 1838 the four great centres of London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester were all united by rail. 

It may be said that the railways which had been opened before 
the end of 1842, and which did not reach 2,000 miles in length, 
could not yet have had time to develope their arrangements, and 
that accordingly we cannot consider these years as exhibiting suff- 
ciently the results of the system. But on the other hand it is to be 
remembered that they drew upon the first richness of a virgin soil. 
Connecting together the wealthiest, most active, and most populous 
places, they told far more rapidly and powerfully upon trade, than did 
the lines opened at a later period. It is probable that this considera- 
tion may nearly suffice to keep even the balance between the energy 
of the Railway factor in the earlier and in the later years. The 
mileage traffic supplies us with an adequate test ; and the reply it 
furnishes is this, that between 1842 and 1846 the return per mile 
varied from atout 2,300/. to 2,540/.,and that so late asin 1870 it had 
only reached 2,794/. I have not the returns before 1842; but my 
impression is that at that time the receipt per mile was decidedly 
high. The point is one of great importance in connection with the 
assumption I have made, that the increment of our foreign trade due 
to the action of locomotive causes may be taken as nearly constant 
from year to year. 

So much for the First Railway Period of twelve years. 

We now come to periods defined for us by the legislative dates 
of the greater Free Trade statutes. 

The First’ Instalment of Free Trade may be taken as tested in 
some’ degree by the years 1843-5. The result is that these years 
give an average export of 57,900,00U/.: an aggregate growth, there- 
tore, of 7,000,000/., and an annual growth, one year with another, 
of 24 millions. Calculating on the basis we have laid down, we have 
to take 1,000,000/. of this increment as due to the constant addition 
to the power of the Railway stimulus. 1,250,000/. then will appear 
to belong to the first modicum, as it may be called in comparison 
with what followed, of Emancipating Legislation. 

The Second Instalment of Free Trade, which became law in 1845, 
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has again only the brief term of three years, 1846-8, allowed to it; 
for with the 1st of January, 1849, came the Third Instalment, in the 
shape of the Repeal of the Corn Law, to which was added the new 
Navigation Act. 

During those three years there was no increase of the exports. 
There is indeed a small diminution; the average export being only 
56,500,000/. instead of 57,000,000/. But with these three years came 
three great calamities: the first, scarcity in England, and famine in 
Ireland; the second, commercial panic, with the suspension of the 
Bank Act in 1847; and the third in 1848, the great year of wars and 
revolutions on the Continent, which drove our exports down, even 
as compared with 1847, by 6,000,000/., or from 58,842,000/. to 
52,849,000/. Under these circumstances it was much to have pre- 
vented a still greater contraction. 

To estimate, however, the aggregate and also the respective 
force of our two Factors, our best course may be not to make these 
three years the subject of a separate calculation, but to omit them 
from our calculation of the average trade, and to fourid this entirely 
on the following period, that which belongs to the Third Instalment 
of Free Trade, and which extends over the four years 1849-52. 

The result then will stand as follows. Starting from the year 
1849, we go as far as the year 1852, which immediately preceded the 
Fourth Legislative Instalment of Free Trade in the Tariff and other 
Acts of 1853. In these four years we discover the elastic bound, 
by which our Foreign Trade advanced, when relieved from the de- 
pressing agencies of 1846-8, and further invigorated by the emanci- 
pating legislation of 1849. The average for the four years is no less 
than 72,000,000/. This exhibits a rise of 15,000,000/. per annum 
over the average for the years 1842-5. Crediting as before the 
Railway Factor with an annual increment of 1,000,900/., we have this 
time a residue of 8,000,000/., or something over 1,006,000/. annually, 
to set down to the account of emancipating legislation. 

The Fourth Instalment of this legislation initiates a new period, 
which begins with 1853. The triennium 1853-5, notwithstanding 
the Crimean War, exhibits an average exportation of 97,000,000l. 
From 1852, a very flourishing year with an export of 78,000,0001., we 
pass to 1853 with the enormous increment of 20,000,000/., making in 
all 98,000,000/. The effect of the War is measured thereafter for two 
years, 1854 and 1855, by its keeping the export stationary, or affecting 
it rather with a slight decrease. The figure for 1854 is 97,184,000/., 
and for 1855 it is 95,688,000/. The average for the triennium 1853-5 
may be taken at 94,000,000/. It exhibits the very large advance of 
22,000,000/. on the years 1849-52. It is probable that the Repeal of 
the Navigation Act, which brought about such great changes in ship- 
ping, had not time to tell for some years after the enactment, and 
that it first began to be very effective in this triennium. 
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But we have to pass through four more years before the period is 
closed by the year 1860, which brings with it the Fifth and last great 
Instalment of Free Trade in conjunction with the French Treaty, 
due to the sagacious initiative of Mr. Cobden. On the removal of 
pressure from the Crimean War, the export rises in 1856 to 
115,826,000/., and this is followed by a further increase in 1857 to 
122,000,000/. The commercial explosion, which occurred near the 
close of the year, naturally made itself more felt in 1858, when the 
export fell again to 116,000,000/. In 1859 the exports rose to 
130,000,000/., and the average for the four years is 124,000,0001, 
The entire period of seven years between the Fourth and the Fifth 
Instalments, when compared with the four immediately preceding the 
Fourth Instalment, stands as follows :-— 


1849-52, average exports . , ‘ . £72,000,000 
1853-59 ‘a ps ‘ : ‘ . 119,000,000 


The augmentation of exports here reaches the enormous amount 
of 47,000,000#., or nearly 7,750,000/. annually. Thechanges of 1849, 
as well as those of 1853, had produced a very full effect. As to the 
action of locomotive influences, the addition to railway mileage had 
actually fallen from an annual average of about 550 miles to one of 
380; but we may consider the extension of the Submarine Telegraph as 
bringing the action of the Locomotive Factor up to its full efficiency. 
The effect of that agency was, besides giving a general stimulus and 
facility, to bring forward, by a great sudden economy of time, a large 
quantity of traffic which would otherwise have been postponed. For 
this anticipation of transactions some special credit may be given. 
And although the mileage of railways was not as rapidly extended as 
before, there was a large increase in the receipts per mile. Between 
1846 and 1852 these receipts had fallen from 2,540/. to 2,1401. 
Between 1852 and 1859 they again rose to 2,573/., and thus went a 
little beyond the point which they had touched in 1845. The im- 
provement was about 20 per cent.; and the railway agencies may 
fairly be credited, as usual, with adding a fresh million annually to 
our foreign trade. It is very difficult to say what allowance should 
be made for that acceleration of oversea transactions which was due 
to the economy of time effected by the Telegraph. This must be 
admitted to be guess-work ; and it may be guessed at 5,000,000/. or 
even at 10,000,000/. annually. If we take it at the latter figure, the 
Railway Factor will becredited with 17,000,000/. instead of 7,000,000/. 
for this period. But there will still, even on this supposition, remain 
the immense increment of 30,000,000. in our foreign trade, or more 
than 4,000,0001. a year, apparently due, and this on an estimate perhaps 
unduly reduced, to the agency. of legislation for the Liberation of 


Intercourse. 
If it be thought that the allowance made for the peculiar accelera- 
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tive effect of the Telegraphic system ought to be thrown over a larger 
number of years, that remark will be met by another and more synop- 
tical view, which will shortly be presented, of this remarkable period. 

We have now dealt with the first, second, third, and fourth ad- 
vances made in the direction of Free Trade; and we have yet to deal 
with the only remaining great operation, that of 1860. In approach- 
ing this latest stage of the inquiry, we have two new difficulties to 
contend with. One is the novel and as it were forced reduction of our 
exports by the enormous and sudden contraction of the cotton supply 
through the action of the great civil war in America. This may be 
dealt with in detail. But the other goes to the root of the arrange- 
ment followed in this paper. To measure the effect produced by each 
successive instalment of Free Trade, we have taken the increase in the 
average exports for the term of years between the instalment actually 
dealt with and the period of the next instalment: three years from 
1842 to 1845; four years from 1845 to 1849; four years from 1849 
to 1853; seven years from 1853 to 1860. Butafter 1860 we have no 
limit provided for us by a fresh great epoch of onward legislation to 
mark out a testing term of years. It only remains to assume one. I 
shall assume the term of seven years, 1860-7, rather than the shorter 
terms of four or three years, and this for two reasons. First, that the 
years 1861 and 1862 were, by reason of the American War, wholly un- 
suited to be used as testing years. Secondly, that, as the Commercial 
Treaty of 1860 gave an impulse to iiberating legislation in various 
countries, it may fairly claim the longer rather than the shorter 
term as the proper instrument for testing its effect. 

The seven years 1860-6, which I adopt as adequately ascertaining 
the normal impulse of the new legislation upon our foreign trade, 
may be taken as one period; and in that view they present a total 
export of 1,046,700,000/., or an annual average export of 149,500,000. 
This sum, compared with 119,000,000/. for 1853-9, gives a total 
increment of 30,500,000/., and an annual increment of nearly 
4,500,000/. Of this amount, proceeding on our former basis, we have 
to assign 3,500,000/. to Free Trade. 

But the circumstances of the American civil war, which for a 
time withdrew bodily the main aliment of our greatest manufacture, 
acted on the trade of this period in such a manner as to stamp it with 
a character not only of anomaly, but of exception. ‘The largest 
annual trade of the septennial period rose in 1866 to 188,000,000/., 
while the smallest, in 1862, was under 124,000,000/. The trade of 
1860, notwithstanding a bad harvest, was so stimulated by the 
liberating Customs Act, which passed pretty early in the sessional year, 
that it rose at once from 130,000,000/. to 125,000,000/.; but in 1861, 
although the whole year had the benefit of the new legislation, the 
exports fell to 125,000,000/., or 5,000,000/. below the point they had 
reached in 1859. 
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The cotton famine, for such it might strictly be called, presents 
itself as the obvious cause of this decline. The war in America acted 
upon our exports as well as upon our supplies, since it also shut the 
ports of a large portion of the Union. Our export of cottons, which 
in 1859 had reached 48,000,000/., and which mounted in 1860 to 
52,000,000/., fell in 1861 (the war beginning in April of that year) to 
less than 47,000,000/., and in 1862 to less than 37,000,000/. The 
aggregate exports to the United States, which for the four years 1856-9 
averaged 19,500,000/., fell in the two years 1861—2 to an average of 
11,500,000/. In order then to judge of the impulse given to general 
trade in these two years, we must (I think), before comparing them 
with the four years 1856-9, deduct, on both sides, not only our export 
of cottons, but even our aggregate exports to the American Union. 

While the total exports of these four years give an average of 
121,500,0001., the export of cottons (goods and yarns) was 42,000,000/. 
Making this deduction, the export, other than of cottons, gives an 
average of 79,500,000/. But the aggregate exports to the United 
States averaged 19,500,000/., so that our export trade, after the two 
deductions, amounted only to 60,000,0001. 

Now in the two years 1861-62 the average total exports were 
124,500,000/. The average export of cottons was 41,750,000/., and the 
average export to the United States was 11,500,000/. We have, 
therefore, to deduct 53,250,000/. from the total of 124,500,000/., in 
order to institute our comparison. It will then stand thus :— 


Trade of 1856-9, after deductions. P ‘ . £60,000,000 
» 1861-2 Pe . : : . 70,750,000 


So that the later years give an increment per annum of 10,750,000/. 
upon our general trade, notwithstanding the pressure exercised upon 
it throughout the world by the cotton famine. In this view, the in- 
crement stated fails to exhibit the full normal effect. But, on the other 
hand, it derives an undue advantage from one item included twice 
over in the deduction: the item of cottons exported to the United 
States, which are included in both the deductions, and thus somewhat 
exaggerate the result. I have not the means, from the documents 
before me, of a more precise statement. But the figures which have 
been given, after a due allowance on this score, show approximately 
an immediate increase which may safely be stated at several millions 
annually upon three-fifths of our trade, and thus amply sustain the 
results we have elsewhere attained to prove the invigorating force of 
emancipating legislation. 

It seems plain, however, that these years were exceptional, and 
that they would only confuse any statement of the general growth of 
our foreign trade which should include them. It will be best 
accordingly to strike the average, to ascertain our seven years’ growth, 
only upon the five years 1860 and 1863-66. Two indeed of these 
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years, 1863 and 1864, suffered seriously from the American War. 
But the import of raw cotton had begun to rise progressively. The 
case now fell more within the ordinary limits of the range between 
good years and bad, and ought not therefore to be dealt with in an 
exceptional manner. 

If then we take an average of our trade upon the five years last 
named, we obtain for it the figure of 159,500,000/. This we have to 
compare with 119,000,000/., which was the average obtained for the 
seven years 1853-59. The augmentation amounts to 40,500,0001. ; 
and if, as before, 7,000,000. are assigned to locomotive agencies, there 
remain 33,500,000/. to be set down to the effect of liberating legisla- 
tion: or about 4,750,000/. a year. 

We have now come down to the end of the year 1866. Thirteen 
more years have passed down to the time at which I write. Of these 
the first four, from 1867 to 1870 inclusive, were not subject to the 
action of any such violently disturbing causes as to make them un- 
available for the purposes of this paper. The export, which was 
189,000,000/. in 1866, was 199,000,000/. in 1870, showing an average 


increment of 2,500,0001. a year. If, avoiding 1861-63 on account of 


the war in America, we compare the average for 1864-66 with the 
average for 1867-70, the first give 172,000,000/., the second 
187,000,000/., so that the annual increment is less than 4,000,0001., 
and is materially below what it was in periods when some new stimulus 
of liberating legislation had been freshly administered. 

It is certainly tantalising to arrest this examination so far back 
as at the end of 1870. But the reason is that these eight years do 


not seem to afford ground for any probable inference illustrative of 


the present inquiry. In 1870 our exports were 200,000,000/. In 
two years they rose to 256,000,000/. At that level they remained 
for two years. Then came five years of continuous decline (1874-8), 
a decline in price mainly, but also in quantity, to 193,000,000/., or 
7,000,000/. below the level of 1870. During that interval the large 
trade in sugar has been altogether freed from the pressure of Customs 
Duty (1874), and the vast trade in corn released (1870) from a small 
residue of protective impost, amounting to some four or five 
per cent. on the value. While these have atfected an imported 
value of 80,000,000/. sterling (in 1878), the increment of railway 
extension has been reduced, and has not exceeded 220 miles per 
annum. <A new locomotive force has been, however, found in the 
opening of the Suez Canal; and the extension of railways abroad has 
been very large;! and also of telegraphs. Political disturbance, 
indifferent and bad harvests, and excessive speculation, have all 


' Railway Mileage. 


1865. 1875. 
In France, Germany, Austria and Russia. . . 21,824 53,900 
United States 35,100 75,000 


Journal of the Statistical Society, Jane 1878, p. 205. 
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contributed to darken and perplex the state of things. . The mflation, 
and the subsequent obstinate depression, in certain prices, especially 
those of iron and coal, are without any approach to a parallel in our 
commercial history. On the whole, the result is that, though I for 
one find it possible enough to trace the growth of our trade down to 
1870, I find myself, as to the subsequent years, wholly unable to 
disengage the more general facts from the particular and disturbing 
circumstances. Without doubt, if this could be done, we should find 
that there has been a real growth since 1870; but I cannot discover 
how we are to take any measure of it, except one purely conjectural. 
When an upward movement shall once not only have commenced, 
but have become established and broadly represented in our returns, 
it may be allowable to average together the years 1871-9; but until 
that beginning shall have been palpably and indisputably made, and 
made calculable, it would be a leap in the dark. 

It may, however, be well to mention (valeat quantum) that for 
the eight years 1871-8 the average would be about 220,000,0001. 
If we assume this to be the real growth, and compare it with 
187,000,000/. for 1867-70, it would give an increase of 33,000,0001. 
in nine years, or over 3,500,000l. a year. But while this amount 
must be regarded as doubtful in itself, there would be a further diffi- 
eulty in determining even by approximation the proportions in which 
it ought to be assigned to the Legislative and Locomotive causes 
respectively. One conclusion, and one only, seems to flow legitimately 
from the general picture of these years, namely, that their average 
growth has been smaller than was the growth of years directly subject 
to the fresh influence of acts of liberating legislation. This conclusion 
will be confirmed by a further statement which I have to present. 

A simpler, but also a less effective, method for estimating the 
results of liberating legislation will be to compare the trade of the 
first year after each of the successive changes with the trade of the 
year preceding it. The basis is indeed too narrow, for a single year 
does not give time enough to develope new commercial arrangements 
in harmony with altered laws. It is also far from accurate, inasmuch 
as the legislation does not take effect from the beginning of the 
natural year, and consequently only a fraction even of the twelve- 
month is represented. In the case of 1842 this was the smaller 
fraction, and I therefore take 1843 as the first year under the New 
Tariff of 1842. With these explanations, I present briefly in a table 
the results of this method, which, however imperfect serves in some 
degree to test and check what has already been state :— 

Preceding Years Export. Succeeding Years Export. 
1842 . . £47,984000 | 18483 . . £52,206,000(1) 
1844 . . 58,534,000 1845  .  . 60,111,000 (z) 
1848 . . 52,849,000 1849 . . 683,596,000 (3) 
1852 . . 78,076,000 1853 ; . 98,933,000 (4) 
1859 . . 180,411,000 1860 . . 135,891,000 (5) 
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The immediate increment is in (1) 4,922,0001.; (2) 1,577,0001. ; 
(3) 10,747,000/.; (4) 20,857,000/.; (5) 5,480,000/. 

The large variation in these amounts indicates the action of the 
collateral and secondary causes, to which reference has been made. 
In the case of No. 3, the year 1848, with which the comparison is 
made, had been exceptionally depressed by war and revolution in 
Europe. But if, instead of 1848 and 1849, we were to take 1849 
and 1850, we should still obtain the very large increment of 
7,771,000. Taking the figures as they stand, they show that 
the result of the large measures of Free Trade severally was to add 
on the five occasions, in less than a twelvemonth for four of them, 
the sum of 43,673,000/. to our export trade; or for each occasion, 
on the average, 8,493,000/. Now the average annual increment, 
over the whole period from 1842 to 1870, was about 4,400,000/. 
Thus the general effect of the liberating laws was, in a period con- 
siderably under the twelvemonth, nearly to double the average rate of 
growth. I cannot but think this fact carries with it an irresistible 
weight of demonstration. It would be futile to imagine that at 
these particular seasons there was in each case such a powerful en- 
hancement of the regularly growing action of locomotive facilities as 
in any sensible degree to account for such great augmentations. 
We have therefore no choice but to assign them in substance to the 
direct effect of liberating legislation. 

It seems perfectly legitimate, and of considerable utility, to find 
a further verifying formula for the more detailed examinations already 
made in a broader conspectus of the Free Trade Period as a whole, 
and in a comparison of it with the First Railway Period. 

In the First Railway Period, 1830-42, we have seen an addition 
of about 1,000,000/. sterling annually to our exports, and have left 
them standing at 50,000,000/. In 1876, after twenty-eight years 
through which the Legislative and the Locomotive Factors have 
been jointly at work, the exports are 199,500,000/., or let us say 
200,000,000/. The original starting-point, supplied by the paternal 
or protective period, was 38,000,000/. The average annual increment 
for the twenty-eight years, during which the two factors worked 
together, would upon these data be over 5,250,000/., against 
1,000,000/. while locomotion worked alone. Regarding the matter 
in this light, out of the total growth of 162,000,000/. the locomotive 
factor might, at first sight, claim 40,000,000/., or one-fourth, leaving 
122,000,000/., or three-fourths of the whole, for liberating legislation. 

But it is probable, as I have already said, that an allowance 
should be made for the very special effect of the Telegraph in quick- 
ening commercial transactions. There has likewise been an increase 
in the receipts per mile from Railway traffic, amounting possibly to 
3ut against this increased efficiency of railways is to be 
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set the diminution in the number of miles opened. And while, 
without doubt, the benefits of any given locomotive agencies are 
more and more felt from year to year, the very same expansive 
principle applies to Liberating Legislation, which continually gives 
scope for new improvements in the methods of trade. Let us, how- 
ever, with reference to what has here been said, add 10,000,000/. to 
the sum set down to the credit of Locomotive agencies. In this 
view those agencies will have given an extension of 50,000,0001. to 
our export trade, while 112,000,000/. will remain due to Liberating 
Legislation: or about 30 per cent. will be set down to the first, 
and 70 per cent. to the second. 

Look at these figures as we will, within the bounds fixed for us 
by positive data, and I think it is impossible to arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the operation of a sound Political Economy has 
been even more, and greatly more, prolific in enlarging the commerce 
and wealth of the country, than the operation of its sister and ally, 
Inventive Genius, applied to the development of natura! science for 
purposes of locomotion. 

Iam aware that no portion of the reasoning or evidence, which 
I have presented, can claim to be demonstrative when taken by itself. 
At every step exception may be taken to my methods, as allowing 
too little or too much. But I have given the case as a whole in 
three distinct forms, independent of one another : 

1. The comparison of the periods, following each successive 
instalment of Liberating Legislation, with one another and with the 
years 1830-42, forming the purely Locomotive period. 

2. The comparison of the entire period of Liberating Legislation 
(1842-70) with (1830-42) the purely Locomotive period. 

3. The comparison in each case of the last reported year preceding 
the great legislative changes with the first reported year following 
upon them. 

If each one of these three strands be thought by circumspect 
statisticians insufficient to sustain the conclusion, still I submit that 
the concurrence of their testimony binds them into a rope which will 
safely bear the weight. 

It may be said that, if Freedom of Trade has become the solid 
and unalterable basis of our legislation, inquiries such as these can 
have for us none but a speculative interest. Even on this showing, 
however, they bear a character highly practical for the Governments 
and citizens of other lands, who are rushing or gliding back into the 
embarrassments of a condemned and impoverishing system, or 
hugging themselves with abundant gratulation on their never having 
departed from it. In the Statistical Journal for June 1878, Mr. 
Newmarch has published a table which compares the trade of four 
great’ Protective countries with that of the United Kingdom. To 
this valuable table I regard the present paper as supplementary and 
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auxiliary. It shows how favourably Free Trade among us compares 
with Protection in France, Austria, Russia, and the United States. 
One strange plea, indeed, the witch has invented at her last gasp, to 
save her from the stake she has so well deserved. She yields a lip- 
homage to Free Trade as good for Britain, though elsewhere bad. 
This country, it seems, had just reached by means of Protection a 
development, which has enabled her to venture safely on Free Trade. 
An unreformed drunkard might as well say toa reformed one, that 
he indeed, drunkard A, had by means of constant drinking so fortified 
his constitution as to be able to face the perils of temperance, but 
that to himself, drunkard B, who had not yet emptied so many 
puncheons, butts, and bottles, such premature amendment would be 
fatal. What is the term granted to Protection, and with whick she 
will be satisfied, to complete her minority, and sow her wild oats ? 


Scire velim, pretium chartis quotus arroget annus.® 


Alas! the wild oats are never sown, the minority never is exhausted ; 
and the blushing maiden, when all her excuses are exhausted, will 
fight at last to the death in other lands as she did in this, a withered 
and hideous, but resolute and formidable, hag. The trades of most 
continental countries, be it observed, are not younger trades than ours, 
but older ; as civilisation is older in France, Spain, Italy,and perhaps 
also in Germany, than it isin England. By far the most remarkable 
industry we possessed before 1842 was the Cotton industry; which 
supplied in 1841 not far short of a moiety of our total exports 
(23,500,000/. out of 51,500,000/.), and, but for the import duty, 
would probably have exceeded that proportion. Was it Protection 
which had given to the cotton industry this peculiar extension? On 
the contrary, it was distinguished from the other great trades by this, 
that far the larger part of its products was sent and sold abroad. So 
that by far the most powerful of our manufactures was by far the 
least protected. I might, perhaps without impropriety, even say 
that it was a persecuted trade. Not only was the raw material, until 
1842, struck with an import duty, but there was, until a period not 
much earlier, a duty of excise on printed calicoes. Into these points I 
will not now enter. What has been the sequel? That under the system 
of Free Trade, though our business in cottons has undergone a large 
absolute extension, its proportion of our export trade has diminished. 
In the great years 1872-3, it supplied, instead of near a half, less 
than a third of our export trade, and in the years 1874-8 it has 
stood at about one-third, or say 33 per cent., of the whole, 
instead of 45 per cent. What is this but to say, in other words, 
that we cannot eat our cake and have it? The cotton industry 
could not have the full benefit of Free Trade, because it had enjoyed 
part of that benefit already. This pretended Lenefit of Protection 


+ Hor. Hp. 1. i. 35. 
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during the first minority of a trade, was just what it had least of all 
enjoyed; and, consequently, it had grown beyond every other trade, 
The other trades of the country were kept in swaddling clothes, 
while cotton had its right hand free. Is it possible to contend that 
the swaddling clothes were the secret of strength, in the face of the 
fact that the child but half swaddled grew the most, and that, when 
the whole was removed from the rest, and the residue from it, then its 
brothers and sisters began to catchit up? Protection, if a guardian, 
is a guardian who carries to his own banking account the proceeds 
of the minor’s estate; and the favour now given to Protection in 
America and elsewhere is simply endowing such a guardian with an 
annuity instead of ensconcing him in the prison or the dock. 


W. E. GLabstTone. 


PosTScRIPT. 


I have been prevented by circumstances from commenting on a 
very able and valuable argument by Lord Derby on points akin to 
the subject of this paper. While expressing my concurrence in his 
general views, and my hope that his address will be of great utility, 
I may venture to say that my own estimate of the proportion 
which the income from Foreign Trade bears to the aggregate annual 
income of the country is materially larger than that of Lord Derby, 
» who places it at one-seventh only. 


January 23, 1880. 





